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PREFACE 


Tms book deals with the part played by language in the mental 
development of English children, the course of which I have 
attempted to trace partly with the help of such recorded research 
as I have been able to locate and partly by means of objective 
tests specifically designed for the purpose. Most of the original 
jnaterial so employed will be found in the form of appendices to 
the main text. Briefly, my task has been to try to outline the 
principal stages through which children normsdly pass in -their 
efforts to say and write what they think and feel about the worlds 
they live in — the world of objects and events in space and time', 
the world of persons, and the world of ideas and values. My 
hypothesis is that these stages indicate the existence of an orderly 
sequence in development which is the same for all children. For 
the purposes of this book language has been identified with 
verbal expression ; it embraces much more than that, of course. 

The book consists of ten chapters, the first of which will, I 
hope, explain the point of view adopted throughout. The chap* 
ters that follow it deal with the various aspects of children's 
linguistic development — with language as a means of expression, 
as an instrument for facilitating thinking, as a medium of com- 
munication, as a means of persuasion, as a stimulus to the 
imagination, and as a source of aesthetic delight. It may be said, 
perhaps, at this point that the field here outlined is one which 
has been largely neglected in this country. One or two comers 
of it have been assiduously cultivated, it is true, but great tracts 
are still virgin. The effort will have been well worth while if I 
have done no more than indicate where further possibilities for 
useful exploration lie. 

Chapter II treats of the nature and extent of children’s vocabu- 
laries at different ages, and it is shown that these vocabularies 
are larger and more varied than the majority of us suppose. The 
deficiency which the average child suffers from is not, as a rule, 
a deficiency in the number of words at his command, but in 
their adequacy for expressing thought at the higher levels. In 
Chapter III the child’s ability to put words togellier to make 
sense is traced from its beginninp to the point at which he is 
able to develop a theme with some skill, provided the sul^i^t 
with which he is dealing is not too abstract. The problems con- 
nected with the teaching of the art of reading are investigated 
in Chapter IV ; here it will be found that I have put forwttfd 
a new scale for the measurement of reading progress in young 
children. Chapter V is devoted to a study of the child’s growlit 
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as a writer of English; in the course of this chapter I have 
endeavoured to trace the path naturally followed by children as 
distinct from that usually planned for them in the typical com- 
position manual. 

The remainder of the book deals with the part language plays 
in the efforts of children to adapt themselves to the worlds 
referred to above — the world of objects and events in space and 
time, the world of persons, and the world of ideas and values. 
In these worlds the child finds sooner or later that he is expectec^ 
to 'conform in behaviour and outlook to the standards of truth, 
goodness, and beauty which are accepted by the adults among 
whom he lives. The point is made that these standards represent 
what he will grow towards rather than what is natural to him 
while still immature; they are expressed in words which are 
such as he does not habitually employ. In short, these standards 
have been framed with a wider reference and with fuller and 
deeper social implications than can be appreciated by young 
children; indeed, they may be as foreign to him in an unfavour- 
able environment as would be the obligations of twentieth- 
century hygiene to the members of a primitive people brought 
face to face with the necessity for living in a modern civilized 
community. To particularize further. Chapter VI is concerned 
with the development of the child in his knowledge of the world 
of objects and events in space and time, as it is reflected in his 
everyday speec h. In Chapter VII his efforts to adapt himself to 
the world of persons are dealt with, and grounds are indicated for 
supposing that development in this direction is less sure and less 
speedy than we should be likely to infer from the natuie of the 
syllabuses of lessons in history and literature which the child 
is expected to follow at school. Chapters VIII and IX deal 
with the more intangible world of ideas and values, and here we 
are faced with the problem of bringing the child at different 
stages of his growth into intimate touch with what is best calcu- 
lated to keep him moving along the road to full development. 

The conclusions reached should be of interest to parents and 
teachers, and, indeed, to all who seek to influence the young; 
for unless we know what our words are likely to convey to chil- 
dren who are frequently without the experience needed for 
interpreting them properly — the experience, that is, which comes 
with grcjwing up — we shall find only too often that we and they 
are talking different languages with little chance of our under- 
standing one another’s needs, the more particularly where the 
deepCT issues of life are involved. Thus, if it is agreed that lin- 
guistic development is as much dependent upon the maturing 
of the mind through age and experience as upon the acquirement 
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of stocks of words and phrases, then it must follow that education 
should begin with the provision of the experience which will best 
assist maturation, rather than with the regulated absorption of 
the systematized verbal knowledge of adults, and that it ought 
to proceed through reading and through discussion of what is 
occupying *the child’s horizon at the moment rather than through 
formal instruction based on generalized material of the kind com- 
monly found in school text-books. It is to be feared that far too 
jnuch educational effort in the past has been energized by the 
conviction that all children, except perhaps the mentally defec- 
tive, can be taught almost anything, no matter how generalized 
its form, how adult its setting, or how remote in time or space 
its potential applicability, provided only that its intellectual 
content is not too difficult and that they and their teachers work 
hard enough to acquire familiarity with its verbal expression. 

There will be no need, then, to add that this book is not 
intended to be a pica for an exclusively verbal education. “Things 
before words” has always been, and still will always be, a sound 
educational maxim. Urst-hand experience is necessary; so is 
the activity of the mind operating upon it with the aid of lin- 
guistically expressed principles to ppvc it meaning. The two must 
be brought into fruitful contact if they are to produce their 
maximum yield of .significant experience. In childhood, interest 
and curiosity are mainly directed to the world of perceptual 
particulars, any discussion of or reflection about which, for the 
purpose of making them the better understood, cannot proceed 
in the absence of language. A verbal education is needed, there- 
fore, to illuminate and relate to one another in an orderly fashion 
the separate facts that have been directly apprehended through 
the senses, and to do so in order to ensure a fuller realization of 
the further possibilities that lie ahead. 

The problem before the teacher, accordingly, is to arrange a 
programme of education which will combine opportunities for 
observation and activity with thoughtful and lively discussion 
that will show their significance for wider spheres and broader 
purposes. The mistake in the past has been the mistake of 
imposing systematizations and meanings (too often staled or 
dulled Jjeforc reception) upon children who were without the 
background of experience or the mental maturity to appreciate 
them at what adults would consider to be their proper value. The 
mark of the successful teacher is that he will know how to assist 
his pupils to pass from an enjoyment of the moments of concrete 
experience to an understanding of the general principles which 
these experiences may be seen to exemplify. To do this be will 
have to talk in general terms, but he will be careful to employ 
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only those that are likely to call up in the minds of his listeners 
the images of the objects and occurrences, the common features 
of which cannot otherwise be described. 

One further point should, perhaps, be made. The reader who 
is fortunate enough to have acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the thoughts and behaviour of any one child oi^er a long 
period may well conclude that in .setting out the results of tests 
I have pitched some of my norms of performance much too 
low. But there are at least five good reasons why they are wha^ 
they are. In the first place it has been my practice to examine 
children, for the most part, in fairly large groups rather than 
individually; I have dealt with them in the atmosphere of the 
classroom rather than in the more informal atmosphere of the 
home; I have tried to take a representative cross-section of the 
child-population rather than concentrate upon a fcw‘ who might 
or might not have been a good sample of the whole; and I 
have generalized as a rule from data produced in response to 
an external request rather than trusted to data yielded spon- 
taneously. All these conditions have had the effect, no doubt, of 
chilling the ardour of the individual child in his attitude towards 
me. However, it should be said that some teachers working in 
slum neighbourhoods have found my norms too high. One might 
add also that the children of whom psychologists have given us 
the fullest accounts have been children more often than not from 
homes superior to that of tlie average child and with greater 
innate mental capacity as well. 

In conclusion it must be said that the experimental work 
which has formed the basis of so much of the present book could 
not have been carried out by the author unaided. To those 
teachers and friends who have given me a great deal of ungrudged 
assistance I am glad to say here how much I am indebted to 
them. 


Jamuny igji 


A. F. W. 
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PART I 

THE LINGUISTIC SKILLS 


CHAPTER I 

LANGUAGE, THOUGHT, AND EXPERIENCE 

r. The Functions of Language 
The functions of language cannot be summed up in a sentence 
or two. So many and various arc they that we may well wonder 
whether language is best represented at the meetings of the Royal 
Society or in the pulpit at St Paul’s, in the House of Commons 
or on the stage, around the tea-table or on the barrack-square, 
on the library shelves or on the hoardings in the streets. Indeed, 
language has been devised and developed for all kinds of uses ; for 
exciting attention, for the expression of feeling, for graphic 
description, for conveying instructions, for service in closely 
reasoned thinking, for scientific exposition, for disputation, for 
rhythmic delight, for gossip, and for abuse. To put it more 
formally, language serves to assist memory and facilitate thought; 
to communicate meaning and, when necessary, to conceal it; to 
express feeling and, when necessary, to disguise it; to state 
intentions or merely to intimate their nature; to influence or 
control the actions of others; and sometimes to provide sub- 
stitute satisfactions for those that would normally follow upon 
the exercise of bodily activity. 

In the past language has been looked at from many points of 
view but seldom synoptically. The disadvantages of a one-sided 
outlook must, however, be readily apparent. Thus, to regard 
language as nothing but a means of communication will lead us 
either to overvalue its content — ^that is, to treat formal accuracy 
as of little value compared with bare effectiveness in com- 
munication — or, if we regard formal accuracy as of real impor- 
tance so that language becomes for us a code of ready-made 
formulas with fixed meanings, then we may forget that a good 
deal of what is most precious in literature is incapable of reduc- 
tion to any such plain terms. Again, to hold that if we wish to 
learn a given language adequately we must concentrate at once 
upon its greatest literature is to ignore the fact that literature 
has its roots in everyday speech, which must first be understood 
if literature is to yield its full meaning. To maintain, on the 
other hand, that language is essentially colloquial is to overlook 
the fact that the colloquial, as such, changes from age to age, 

>7 
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whereas every language retains a relatively unchanging core. 
Or, to say that language is just a system of running sounds — 
“slices of sonority” — ^will be to miss the /act that an increasing 
range of language consists of isolated words — ^names, notices, 
warnings, etc. — devised primarily for the eye. And finally, to 
regard language as just an instrument of thought is to neglect 
its social and aesthetic uses, in which the thought element is often 
of but sh'ght significance. 


2. Language and Thought: The Traditional View 

Nevertheless, a proper appreciation of the complex nature of 
language and, in particulair, of the peculiar difficulties experienced 
by children in its use cannot be gained without an understanding 
of the relationship that exists between language and thought. 

The traditional view is that thought and language are distinct 
activities, and that, though they frequently appear to be insepar- 
able, a thorough-going analysis will usually show that thought 
invariably occurs first in the mind of the thinker and that only 
after he has divined its nature does he cast about for a suitable 
form in which to express it. Plato, it will be remembered, intro- 
duced Socrates to his hearers as an expert in bringing thought 
out from the inner world of the mind into recognizable existence 
in man’s speech, \and he likened Socrates in this respect to his 
mother, a midwife, for the profession of Socrates was also in its 
way maieutic. Other authorities have at no time been lacking 
in support of this view. To come to more modern times, it was 
Locke’s belief, for example, that words ate but the names, marks, 
or signs of ideas independently existing in the mind, and when 
Bishop Berkeley set out to study ideas as they might exist in what 
he called their “naked and undisguised form” — i.e., without the 
linguistic clothing into which we put them to send them out 
into the world — he was also observing the same distinction.' Lord 
Chesterfield’', way of putting the same thing was to say that 
“style is the dress of thoughts.” Locke, Berkeley, and Chesterfield 
clearly believed with Alexander Pope that the same thoughts 
might be smartly or shabbily dressed, so that what is said in a 
slovenly manner may really be the same thing as that which is 
said with greater care. As Pope put it: 

. True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 

In the nineteenth century the same view of the relative inde- 
pendence of thought and language continued to be widely held. 
Darwin, for instance, wrote on one occasion to a friend, “I never 
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Study Style; all I do is to try to get the subject as clear as I call 
in my own head, and express it in the commonest language that 
occurs to me.” And .when Cardinal Newman said that the 
secret of a good style was to have something to say and know 
how to say it he too was implying that first we think our thoughts, 
and then if we are fortunate enough we find the words best suited 
for expressing them. 

3. Language and Thought: The Modern View 
The objection to the traditional view is that it treats language 
as being too completely identifiable with the normal mental 
processes of philosophers and scientists. It obscures the fact that 
the majority of us have to do such thinking as we can manage 
to do while we are engaged in the press of active work or in the 
throes of discussion. We find that we have been thinking only 
after we have said what we have thought. The course frequently 
urged upon children that they should think before they speak 
suggests that they, at any rate, do not observe the traditional 
rule. The Danish philologist Otto Jespersen made a reference 
in one of his books to a girl who says, “I talk so as to find out 
what I think — don’t you?” He might have quoted a modern 
woman author who has said, “We must continue to talk about 
ourselves ... till we know ourselves.” Nor is this view unlike 
that which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Prospero address- 
ing Caliban, “I endow’d thy purposes with words that made 
them known.” 

Now it must have occurred to the reader that some of the 
persons alluded to above — ^the child, the girl, Caliban, and 
possibly the woman author — should be considered in comparison 
with the others — Locke, Berkeley, Pope, Darwin, and Newman — 
as persons of immature mental development, so that their mental 
processes ought not to be taken as evidence of what is normal among 
educated adults. But the same process of simultaneous thinking 
and speaking or writing would appear to be familiar to authors 
who attempt the higher forms of creative self-expression. Matthew 
Arnold, for instance, used often to speak of “intellectual apergus” 
which he could not accept or reject till he had uttered them and 
thus seen them for what they really were. Again, Professor 
Alexander has declared that the great artist 

does not, in general, first form an image (if he is a poet, say,) of 
what he wants to expiess, but finds out wliat he wanted to express 
by expressing it; he has, in general, no precedent image of his work 
and docs not know what he will say till be has said it, and it come^ 
as a revelation to himself. 
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Dealing, by way of example, with Burns’s lyric, Mj lAtoe is like 
a Red, Red Rose, Alexander asks: 

Do you think that the poet had first in his mind some vision of 
the eternity of love which would last till tlie seas dried up or that 
in the testhetic excitement of his feeling, or thought about his feeling, 
the thrilling words were out of him before he knew? ^ 

This is, of course, the view to which Wordsworth gave expres- 
sion in saying that when the poet is irtspired by passion he does 
not cast about for words to express what he feels; they come. 


4. Creative and Reproductive Thought 

How can the two opposed views of the relation of language 
to thought be harmonized? It is clear that both the infant and 
the unsophisticated adult have to try out their thoughts by 
uttering them aloud before they can feel sure that they know 
what they are. It is equally clear that the same thing is true 
of the intuitions of highly original poinds. On the other hand, it 
is also clear that to educated persons a great many thoughts occur 
with unmistakable identity in advance of their expression in 
words, so that they can trutlifully say that many ideas come to 
mind before passing into speech. 

It would appear that our more familiar thoughts become 
matched sooner or later with words sufficiently adequate for 
their effective expression, so that whenever the occasion occurs 
for their ‘release’ they are apt to become expressed time after 
time in the same forms. This being so, our having an idea may 
in many cases be no more than experiencing a feeling that the 
appropriate verbal response is about to follow. Thus, our com- 
moner mental processes (perhaps miscalled thoughts) acquire 
through repetition a kind of internal sign which accompanies 
them whenever they are about to take shape in words, and it is 
by this sign that we learn to recognize them. In fact, the occur- 
rence of a characteristic sign is often the reason for our exclaiming 
that we have an idea. There are times, of course, when we need 
to ke^ our thoughts to ourselves. But we can only keep to our- 
selves such thoughts as we have learned to know already by 
their acquired signs. These zxe the thoughts which it will not 
be necessary for us to utter aloud or to ourselves in order that 
we may recognize them, since they have already become thor- 
oughly familiar through frequent repetition of the signs which 
have preceded the words used to express them. 

* “Artislit Creation and Cosmic Cieation,” in Philosophic and LiUraty Pieces (Lon- 
don, Macmillan and Co., 1939). 
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When, however, thought is tentatively following new tracks and 
breaking fresh ground it is another matter. In this case we must 
give our thoughts words to make them known. Then we find 
out what we tbink by expressing it. Of this kind of mental pro- 
cess Plato speaks in the Theatetus: thinking, he says, is the con- 
versation which the soul holds with herself. 

The soul when thinking, appears to me to be just talking — asking 
questions of herself and answermg, affarming or denying. And when 
she has arrived at a decision this is called her opinion. I say, 
therefore, that to form an opmion is to speak, and opinion is the 
word spoken — I mean, to oneself m silence and not aloud to others. 


5. Educational Implications of the Difference between 
Creaiive and Reproductive Thought 

The distinction which we have drawn between creative and 
reproductive thought should enable us to make a similar distinc- 
tion between the sort of knowledge we may reasonably expect 
cluldren to be able to put into words fairly easily and the sort 
which will always be a source of trouble to them. If we talk to 
them at length on a fresh subject that interests them, or get them 
to read books about it, then their first effoits to give the gist of 
it all in a few sentences will usually fall considerably short of 
success, partly because they will be engaged in the expression of 
relatively unfamiliar ideas which they have not had time to 
assimilate thoroughly, and partly because the task requires general 
terms for their expression which are usually outside tlieir vocabu- 
lary. On tlie other hand, wheie they have been exercised time 
and time again upon a subject set out clearly in print they may 
well be expected to answer with comparative ease straightforward 
questions framed to reveal the extent to which they have mastered 
It The difference between thinking in practised and novel 
situations is thus clear. In the twilight between clear knowledge 
and blank ignorance there is a place for the ideas which are still 
relatively unfamiliar or imperfectly understood but not for the 
ideas that are the common staple ot everyday thought; their 
place is in the sun. 

Or we may put it in another way. The production of a piece 
of narrative composition consisting wholly of a succession of 
stereotyped expressions wliich have become familiar and fixed 
through the reading of countless adventure stories is a far easier 
thing for a child than making a brief statement of the sense of a 
chapter in a study book, or finding a title which will just suit a 
paragraph he has read. The fact Aat in this latter type of exer- 
cise five minutes’ strenuous thought may yield so few words 
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may make the exercise unattractive in these days of mass-produc- 
tion, but it is an exercise, nevertheless, worth setting frequently, 
for it meikes a definite and intelligible demand on the mind and 
so produces the type of thinking of which Plato speaks, in which 
the mind has to ask itself many questions and give answers, 
affirming or denying, until at length its judgment becomes 
crystal clear. 


6 . The Concrete and the Abstract 

The difficulty, as children encounter it, is that the language 
required for general discussion comes easily only to those accus- 
tomed to comparing freely with one another ideas which they 
have separately experienced, so that when experience is scanty 
and discussion rare this kind of language is not readily acquired. 
As long as children need language merely for telling what they 
liavc seen or heard done, witliout attempting to summarize it 
briefly or to express any judgment about it, they will have little or 
no need of words other than those .which call up pictorial images 
of concrete things and events.^ 

The first steps in their progress to a greater mastery of language 
may well follow upon their having to talk about properties which 
a number of things have in common. Some of these properties 
they will have observed, no doubt, before they learn the words 
by which they are named; others they may not observe until 
their attention is drawn to them in reading or in conversation. 
One common feature, for example, which pennies, threepenny- 
pieces, and shillings possess is, for adults, their metallic nature. 
The fact that they are all made of metal is less obvious to children, 
for whom they are primarily coins, or money. Because metal is 
less relevant to the purpose of children, the word itself appears 
late in their vocabularies; indeed, if a child is asked in what 
way a penny, a nail, and a knife-blade are the same he is unlikely 
to say they are all made of metal before the mental age of 
eleven. Below this age the bright child only can do without the 
aid of direct experience in building up a store of useful general 
terms of the non-picturable variety, in addition to those pictur- 
able (5ass-names employed in conversation with his equals. The 
ordinary child and the unsophisticated adult will continue to 
think largely in terms of pictorial images more or less systematic- 

^ “ Tliere are degrees of abstraction. , . . This may be readily seen if one passes 
in review such a series of terms as, say, ‘the horse that won the Derby in 1927,’ ‘race- 
horse,’ ‘horse,’ ‘quadruped,’ ‘animal,’ ‘life.’ ... It is just a matter of convenience 
and convention that only the more abstract terms are now called abstract, the less 
abstract being called general.'' — A. Wolf, in Ency. Bnt. (14th edition), Volume I, 
pp. 65-66. 
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ally connected. It must be admitted that even the greatest of 
men rely a good deal more than many suppose upon pictorial 
imagery. It is said, for instance, of one of the greatest of our 
surgeons, John Hunter, that his powers as an investigator were 
superb, but that he was apt to be hampered at every turn by 
linguistic incoherence; his perfect visual and muscular memory 
and extraordinary technical ingenuity, however, made up for 
most of his linguistic deficiencies. 

» Nearly all of us can solve many practical everyday problems 
concerned with the disposition of objects in space without 
recourse to even the simplest verbal concepts; words, in fact, 
are liable to be summoned only when we fail. For example, we 
should know in an actual emergency whether to open a west 
window or an cast window if both existed in a room that badly 
needed ventilation with a south-east wind blowing outside. And 
we should act without having to think it out in verbal terms. In 
the case of practical-minded persons, children particularly, the 
majority of their thoughts occur, perhaps, in terms of pictorial 
imagery and unconnected with words, because they are not 
intended to issue in words but in deeds. Artists and craftsmen 
must also solve a good many of their problems in non-verbal 
terms. And since judgments about size, shape, colour, and weight 
are so often formed without the intervention of words, we ought 
to remember that a written examination paper may not tell us 
enough about the artistic or technical capacities of those we may 
attempt to place (if, indeed, we can do so) in an order of aesthetic 
or technical merit. 


7 . Language and Perception 

The matter is by no means as simple, however, as it appears. 
It may well be that we see the world set out before us in a frame 
which we have formed for it through our early mastery of words, 
so that if we had not learned what is meant by such terms as 
round, square, upright, level, etc., or their equivalents, even the best 
of us would continue all our lives to grope about in a world 
limited entirely to knowledge provided directly by the senses — 
i.e., to knowledge gained by acquaintance, and shut off from a 
kind of knowledge gained by description. Why, for example, 
does a cat never understand what we are doing if, in response to 
her cry for milk, point towards a saucerfol standing where 
she has not noticed it? The reason is that pointing is a conven- 
tional sign which cannot be understood by those (a) who fail 
to associate with it the meaning of a word, like look or see, and 
(i) who cannot at the same time continue the line indicated by 
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the pointing act. In short, they have failed to acquire the idea 
of a straight line, unassociated with any object, which children 
acquire by having their attention drawn to it through language. 

From data gathered in cases of abnormal speech disturbance a 
good deal may be learned of the closeness of the relation between 
language and perception. Such speech disturbances may seri- 
ously impair the ability to perform mental operations that 
require the intervention of symbols, such as those of verbal lan- 
guage. Sir Henry Head concluded on the basis of his wide an(3 
unrivalled experience of aphasia that the power to understand 
instructions conveyed through pictures is dependent upon the 
ability to understand the words which would describe them.^ In 
fact, some degree of internal verbalization must occur in all 
successful acts of this kind between the reception of the instruc- 
tion in picture form and the execution of the order. Some of 
Head’s patients could carry out an order to touch the right ear, 
say, with the left hand when told to do so in words, but they 
broke down when told to do the same thing as they saw it repre- 
sented in a picture. Others could copy the actions of another 
person provided they were not placed opposite to him. This is 
of course, equivalent to seeing the other person as he would be 
seen in a picture. “If I am seated face to face with a patient 
and touch an eye or an ear with one or the other hand,” says 
Sir Henry, “he may fail to imitate my movements, because he 
cannot bear in mind that our actions are apparently leverscd. 
To carry out the test he is compelled to formulate to himself 
that my right hand is opposite to his left and that the same is 
true for eye and car.” Sir Henry’s (onclusion is, therefore, that 
the learning of the meaning of such words as light, left, up, down, 
etc., in a great variety of situations is the basis of our being able 
to interpret even the commonest of our perceptions. 

More recent work by experimentalists who have found them- 
selves unable to accept entirely the conclusions of Head would 
appear to show that the ability to perform such tests as those 
us^ by him depends, in part at least, upon the development of 
a power to think successfully about Ae shapes and the sizes of 
things, a power which begins to be acquired between the ages of 
nine and eleven.* But how far this power could have originated 
in the absence of language must remain doubtful. Can we, for 
example, imagine the idea named by the term opposite arising 
where the word or some equivalent is unknowq ? Gan it be shown 


* H. Head, Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of Speech (Cambridge University Press, 
1926). 

* G. Fox, in British Journal of Py/chology, xxi, 243-255. Gordon and Norman, in 
British Journal of Psychology, xxiii, 20-41. 
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that the higher animals have any idea of what is meant by 
opposite ? It is not unfair to say that die writers who have attempted 
to put Head right have hardly got to grips with him. 


8. Language and General Intelugenge 
The facts of speech disorder certainly suggest' that there is a 
connexion between linguistic ability and what is called general 
intelligence. Recent research along laboratory lines confirms the 
"suggestion. In an experiment conducted by Warden^ sixty per- 
sons were set blindfolded to learn to thread a maze with a stylus. 
The number of trials needed to achieve a faultless performance 
was recorded in each case. The subjects were then closely ques- 
tioned as to the methods they had adopted. It was found that 
seventeen had relied mainly on the ‘feel’ of the route as it was 
gradually worked out by them; this predominantly kinsesthetic 
approach produced the faultless performance after 123-9 trials. 
Eighteen others relied almost entirely upon a visualized recon- 
struction of what they would have seen as they went along; 
these needed an average of 67-9 trials to achieve mastery. The 
remaining twenty-five verbalized the details of the route: e.g., 
“right forward, three times; left forward, twice,” and so on. 
The trials needed by this group averaged 30-2. The significance 
of these figures is clear enough. Here was a situation where the 
verbalizers were able to register their experience in a much more 
permanent and accessible form than the others could store them 
only through the medium of concrete images. In short, they were 
able to tackle their problem with greater efficiency. 

Warden’s experimental results indicate that linguistic ability 
and general intelligence overlap to a greater extent than many 
of us are ready to admit. They do not necessarily develop toge- 
ther, however, at the same rate. Though, for eicample, it is 
commonly accepted that a verbal intelligence test is the best 
test available for selecting children for academic education at the 
age of eleven plus, we cannot always be sure that justice is being 
done to children from homes where linguistic standards are low. 
Some years ago several thousands of Birmingham children who 
worked the author’s Vocabulary Tests* were divided into two 
groups representing poor and comparatively well-to-do districts 
respectively. The results showed that at ten years of age the 
children from the latter districts were able to score an average 
of 50 per cent, more marks than their less fortunately placed 
fellows, but that as the age rose this advantage gradually slipped 

* C. J. Warden, m Journal of Ex/urimental P^chology, vu, 243-275. 

• See Appendix II, pp. 267-279. 
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away, and”at the age of fourteen there was little to choose between 
the two types of child. Judgments, therefore, as to the relative 
amounts of intelligence possessed by those who have been sub- 
jected to linguistic tests may be dangerous unless we can be sure 
that the tested persons have been brought up in similar environ- 
ments and had the same kind of school training. Other things 
being equal, however, a person’s mastery of language for general 
purposes is a reliable index to his intellectual powers. 

A recent writer lias given it as his opinion, based on his experi- 
ence in the use of both verbal and non-verbal tests of reasoning^ 
ability,^ that there is little difference in the power to solve (a) 
verbally presented problems and (I>) problems presented in non- 
verbal terms before the age of 14 J years, but .that after this age 
the ability for verbal and abstract reasoning shows a rapid advance. 
Though this does not mean, says our writer, that problems posed 
in non-verbal form cannot be dealt with just as adequately as 
ever by adults, it probably does mean that most adults come by 
habit or practice to prefer the verbal method of presentation. 

9. The Place of Language in the Systematization 
OF Experience 

Are we to conclude from all this that the best form of educa- 
tion would be one which is mainly linguistic? Yes and no. 
Children need a rich variety of experience of all kinds if they 
are to make the most of their capacities, but to become fruitful in 
the highest sense their experience must be ordered and system- 
atized, and here language is able to play an indispensable part 
with its apparatus for expressing differences — gross, moderate, 
and fine- -in genera and species, in number, tense, direction, etc. 
Needless to say, this ordering and systematizing can best be 
effected thrftugh free and full discussion of all that has been 
seen, heard, suffered, and done. Only in this way will ideas 
become interwoven into patterns of greater power and com- 
plexity. Here the general and abstract terminology of language 
which comes to children only in the gradual approach to maturity 
plays its indispensable part. 

Tn so far as general and abstract terms are employed by young 
children they are used at first almost entirdy with specific refer- 
ence to certain particular situations.® Punctuality, for example, 
means coming to school at a stated hour, discipline means being 
ready to obey definite rules on given occasions, truth means 

’ L. Brody, “Tests of Verbal and Non-verbal Resuoning,” in Journal of Educational 
P^chohgy, March 1940. 

* See p. 147. 
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saying precisely what you have seen or heard or done, and so on. 
In short, only as they bring’ to mind clear images (usually pic- 
torial) of familiar forms of behaviour do general and abstract 
terms convey meaning to any but the brightest of young children. 

This is not to say that general and abstract terms should be 
avoided by the teacher until they can be properly understood. 
In the field of conduct their role is all-important. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to say that we had any clear ideas of good 
V fvil before we were introduced to them by name. What did 
any of us know of truth as opposed to falsehood before our parents 
urged us to respect it? What did any of us imagine was the 
difference between pleasure and happiness, between pride and 
vanity, and so on, before the existence of such pairs of words for 
related ideas suggested a diflcrence between them? “Epictetus,” 
says a modern writer, “made the discrimination of such words 
the foundation of moral training,” and it is true enough that 
every stage of moral progress is indicated by the degree of our 
perception of the meaning of words and deseriptive ideas not 
easily labelled with precision. “The clear vision of the ideal is 
knowledge, to be won only by hard thinking. In Socrates’ prac- 
tice this hard thinking took the form of attempts to define the 
essential meaning of the terms (ommonly used to describe right 
conduct.”* And what is true of moral training is true also of 
intellectual and <csthetic training. 

If, therefore, we wish to make any considerable progress in the 
attempt to find our way about the world of general and abstract 
ideas we must become masters of the language which has been 
devised for the purpose of describing them. We can decide, of 
course, to do without language, just as we can decide to do without 
aeroplanes, but progress with them both is faster and easier than 
without tliem. This docs not mean that a knowledge of words is 
supermr to a knowledge of things. There is a time for those who 
travel in aeroplanes to come down to solid earth. Or, to change 
the metaphor for one which William James once employed, 
“without abstract concepts to handle our perceptual particulars 
by, we are like men hopping on one foot. Using concepts {which 
are expressible, at a rule, only m words) we become bi-pedal.”® 


10 . Linguistic Pitfalls 

But we must not blind ourselves to the fact that dangers lie 
in the path of those who do not realize the obvious limitations 
of language; for very often words, as Bacon say's, “do mightily 

^ F. M. Gornfbrd, Before and After Socrates (Cambridge University Press, 1932) 
Popular Sciencf vii, 48'j, Italicized clause added 
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entangle and pervert the judgment.” Among these dangers 
three at least t^l be conspicuous to those who look for them: 

(а) either in ignorance or through inexperience we may mistake 
names for the realities they are meant to indicate — as, for exam- 
ple, when children say, “Think of a country beginning with G”; 

(б) we may suppose that entities corresponding to abstract terms 
— e.g., like influenzo . — are just as concrete and as material as 
cats', and (r) even when we avoid this danger we may still mis- 
take our ability to achieve clear descriptions of some aspect gf 
reality for a sure knowledge of it. The distinction already em- 
ployed between knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by 
description is a sound one, though those who have had any 
experience of examining the written work of students know only 
too well tliat skilfully worded answers contrived to produce the 
impression of knowledge where none exists are rarely penalized 
enough in comparison with the poorly expressed answers that 
have real knowledge behind them. Where text-books, the natural 
habitat of the abstract term, abound most, ignorance finds it 
easiest to disguise herself. Unless we are aware of this possi- 
bility we shall frequently be deceived by others; unless we fre- 
quently remind ourseh'es of it we shall often deceive ourselves. 
We may deceive ourselves when we frame clear descriptions of 
past experiences that were shadowy and well-nigh unseizable; 
and wc may deceive ourselves in supposing that words always 
carry the same meaning for every one. 

Thus, in spite of the almost miraculous development of lan- 
guage as an instrument of thought there are many directions in 
which it falls short. As there were more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamt of in Horatio’s philosophy, so there must 
have been many more which Horatio could have talked fairly 
intelligibly about, with gesture and the varied intonation of the 
voice to aid him, but which he could never have put into writing. 
Whitehead has said, too, that human life as a whole is “driven 
forward by its dim apprehension of notions too general for its 
existing language.”* A recent American writer has spoken of 
this phenomenon as the lag of verbal organization. Of this lag 
Marlowe has written in Tamburlaine the Great'. 

If all the pens that poets ever held 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 

And every sweetness that inspired their hearts. 

Their minds and muses on admired themes — 

If all the heavenly quintessence they ’stil 
From their immortal flowers of poesy 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of the human wit — 

* A. N. Whitehead, Aimiuns ttfltUoj (Cambridge University Press, 1933). 
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If these had made one poem’s period 
And all combined in b^uty’s worthiness — 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, 'One grace, one wonder, at the least. 

Which into words, no virtue 'can digest. 

True enough, and yet if it were not for the poets and the 
pliilosophers, the evocation of the finer thoughts that lie beneath, 
above, and beyond our ordinary consciousness would be a rarer 
Recurrence, and our experience all the poorer. 


n. Linguistic Education 

If what we have so far said is true there are three things which 
it is important to remember about language : ( i ) it was originally 
devised for dealing with the homely particulars of everyday life; 
(2) only gradually has it been developed as a means of expressing 
ideas of greater generality; and (3) it seems for ever destined to 
fail us when we attempt to speak clearly of our deepest intuitions. 

The facts being as they arc, we may therefore expect normal 
children to acquire facility in dealing verbally with first-hand 
experience of the commoner phenomena of life. We can and 
should encourage them to speak and write ^’ividly and interest- 
ingly about what they have seen and heard so as to reproduce 
its novelty and fieshness. In this way they will manifest what 
are the main virtues of all language in young children. But we 
ought not to expect them always to understand and use language 
which deals with experience at second-hand. For this reason 
we should beware of employing terms of greater generality than 
those that are habitually in use among the children we teach. 
'I’his kind of language is essential for the systematization of the 
discrete facts that confront ns, but apart from them it has no 
meaning for the unsophisticatc^i. As Whitehead says,^ the success 
of language in conveying information in the absence of a back- 
ground of direct experience may be easily overrated. “The 
general truth of Hume’s doctrine as to the necessity of first-hand 
impressions is inexorable.” 

It is the task of great literature to suggest the nature of those 
intuitions which ordinary language will never succeed in fully 
expressing. To beauty in birds and flowers and young animals, 
to pathos in human frailties, and to nobility in human greatness 
children are susceptible at an early age, and they will respond to 
the language which adequately portrays these. Without constant 
reference to the things for which the poets alone have found words 
they cannot be expected to rise to their full stature. 

' A. N Whitehead, op. cit. 
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12. The Teacher’s Task 

As indicated in the preface, an effort has been made in the 
pages that follow to trace stages in the development of linguistic 
ability in various directions. Full account has been taken of the 
work already done by others, and on the basis of agreed results 
and in the belief that genetic sequence characterizes all forms of 
linguistic development an attempt to carry the subject further 
has been undertaken by means of tests specially devised for the 
purpose. 

But it must always be remembered that the linguistic develop- 
ment of children can only be studied successfully when it is 
regarded as of a piece with mental development as a whole. 
To persons of simple faith it may seem that all we need do in 
order to ensure the linguistic progress of children is to supply 
them with a vocabulary and a stock of everyday phrases and 
sentence-forms, together with tlicir dictionary meanings, and a 
few elementary instructions for their use. The desire of teachers 
to increase vocabulary in children js almost universal. The truth 
is, of course, that with a good many children this practice may 
not unfairly be likened to presenting them with a large assort- 
ment of parcels of varying value and interest which it is beyond 
their capacity either to pack together (supposing they wanted to 
do so) or, when packed for them, to carry. In other words, 
linguistic ability is not merely the ability to memorize words and 
phrases with a view to being able to reproduce them more or 
less mechanically upon the receipt of a given cue ; it is the ability 
to make intelligent use of words for the purpose of defining our 
thoughts and feelings as clearly as possible to ourselves, and of 
expressing them, when necessary, as clearly as possible to others, 
in order to share our experiences with them, to bring about their 
intellectual enlightenment or to influence their bchavit)ur. And 
this being so, no genuine enlargement of vocabulary can be 
secured except through an enlargement of the understanding, 
and equally no development of sensitivity in the use of language 
except through a general quickening, maturing, illuminating, 
^nd energizing of the mind in all its functions. 



CHAPTER 11 

GROWTH IN VOCABULARY! 


I. Two Aspects of Development 

In studying the growth of children in the mastery of the 
vocabulary of English we may proceed in two ways: we may 
consider it as revealed in an increase in the number of words 
available for spoken or written use, or as a development in the 
range and quality of the words themselves. Nearly all the research 
so far done in the field of children’s vocabularies has been of the 
former kind and has been centred in word-counts. This is why 
the number of words mastered at different ages is dealt with at 
greater length in this chapter than the adequacy of a vocabulary 
at any age for a given purpose. 

Counting words,® however, yields evidence only indirectly 
of the degree to which a language has been learned. It would, 
indeed, be a poor sort of linguistic research which was based 
on the assumption that a child who wrote, for example, the sen- 
tence He did not know which place he would have to go to in the end 
has thereby shown by writing thirteen different words that he 
possessed a fuller vocabulary than another child who, by writing 
instead HU ultimate destination was uncertain, had limited himself 
to five. It is clear, therefore, that vocabulary research will have 
to take into account to an increasing extent the range and quality 
of die words which children use, and this will mean that the 
attempt must be made to classify the kinds of words acquired at 
different ages and an account given of what is implied by the 
results of such classifications. 


2. The First Six Months or Life 

Although there are indications in the writings of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel that a study of the language of children from the first 
months onward is of vital importance for a full understanding 
both of their own subsequent development and of human 
development generally, the serious study of the child’s linguis- 
tic development originated as late as the second half of the 

’ By vocabulary is meant ‘‘the stock of words employed by an individual speaker,, 
author, or class of persons, etc.” Words dimly understood in reading but not well 
enough understood to be employed in speaking or writing are not part of a person’s 
vocabulary by this definition. 

• In word-counts we exclude all variations of the basic word from which they are 
formed — e.g., by the addition of -s (plurals), -ly (adverbs), -er and -est (comparatives), 
-R (adjectives and past participles), and -r, -if, -eJ, and -»tf (verb forms). 

3« 
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nineteenth century with the biographical studies of individual chil- 
dren which were undertaken by Darwin,^ Preycr,® Sully,® Shinn,® 
and their imitators.® These studies made it abundantly clear 
that there is purpose and meaning even in the baby’s first bab- 
blings and cooings, and that the apparently aimless vocal activity 
of the first six montlis of life is an indispensable preliminary to 
the articulate speech which comes later. 

Of the Romans it is said that “Vaticanus they knew, the god 
of the child’s first cry; and Fabulinus, who watched over ily 
first articulate word,” but we have no evidence that either they 
or their su( cessors up to the present century were aware of any- 
thing of lingmstic significance happening in the interval between. 
Much does happen, however, as we shall see. 

The first vocalizations of the baby appear to arise from bodily 
discomfort — in response, for example, to hunger, cold, and pain 
These vocalizations are easily distinguished one from another in 
their significance by an intelligent motlier. Before the baby is 
six months old, however, he has usually begun to find pleasure 
in making sounds for their own sake. Definite vocalization of 
the two or more sounds occurs at about the age of foui months ; 
the greater the variety of vocalization achieved at this early age 
the surer the promise of satisfactory linguistic development later. 
At the same time the baby seems to be able to express something 
of his feelings by means of suitable inflexion or intonation (as 
well as by the loud utterance of sounds), though so fai, of course, 
without articulation. Thus, he may be obscived to use a lising 
inflexion when surprised or pleased, and a falling inflexion when 
disappointed, the dificience between the vanous emotional states 
being shown also by modifications of temjio and of degree in the 
rise or fall of tlie voice. All this would appear to be instinctive. 

It has been said, (hough not eveiy one would agree, that in 
the fust six months piactically all the sounds needed for articu- 
late speech (and many others besides) are learned; the vowels 
first, and in pretty definite order; aftei wards the i onsonants 
(beginning with the labials p, b, and m and passing on, first to 
g and k, then to / and v, and finally to r and 1 ) and these by modifica- 

* C *Darwiii, Btographaai Sketch qf an h^anl {London, Mmd, 1877). 

* W Preyer, The Mmd of the Child (New York, Appleton, i8go) 

* J Sully, Studies of Childhood (London, I ongmans, 1896) 

* M W. Shinn, Biography of a Baby (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co , 1906) 

* The earliest history of our subject w haivlly worth serious attention, e g , that 
recounted by Herodotus (II, a) of the attempt made by PsamnieUchus of Egypt to 
discover the original language of mankind by noting the first words used by certain 
babies deprived of the opportunity of hearing human speech These babies were 
heard to say something like the sound BIKOS, the Phr)gian word for ‘bread,’ and 
so the naive conclusion was reached thit Phrygian was tli< original language of 
mankind. 
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tion of the vowels through the use of the mouth and lips. In 
short, the age which was once thought to be almost wholly 
without significance for the student of children’s linguistic 
development turns out to be as important as any other stage in 
the learning period. Vocal failiue or even avoidable defect in 
the earliest months means a lack of flexibility in the use of the 
vocal organs later, and consequently a loss of the finer controls 
of speech, a defect which is never easily put right. 

% 

3. The Second Six Months: The First Word 

During the second six months of life nearly every infant learns 
in his vocal play to utter at will such sounds as strike his fancy 
and are easily repeated. He emerges from the period of vocm 
grunts and emotional vocali2ation, and passes into the period that 
may be called symbolical vocalization, characterized by an 
awareness of his audience and an attempt to use his favourite 
sounds with well recognized kinds of expressive intonation. The 
same sound, that is, may be used to express different kinds of 
feeling. Certain duplications appear over and over again — ^for 
example, ma-ma and da-da. But to say ma-nia and da-da without 
having anything in the mind except the sounds themselves is not 
talking. In fact, it is not until the second year of life that genuine 
talking is usually begun. It is then that spoken sounds become 
closely enough associated with particular objects, situations, or 
activities to make it possible for the infant to react to these 
sounds as meanings and to use them as names. Before the first 
twelve months have ended, however, a single word or two may 
be clearly spoken by a child of average ability and intelligently 
used for a purpose of his own. Miss M. W. Shirley^ gives the 
median age for the first word of twenty babies as 60 weeks, the 
interquartile range being from 47 to 66 weeks. It will be remem- 
bered, of course, that words are usually understood before the 
power develops for uttering them, so that to judge intelligence 
by the earliest performances in speech may be unwise. 

Bateman,® an American investigator, discovered by taking a 
group of thirty-five rather exceptional children and watclung 
them closely that the first word occurred on the average at ten 
months, and that some three-quarters of the children under 
observation were able to use a few words in a simple and rudi- 
mentary manner by the time they were a year old. It is generally 
agreed that girls as a rule begin to talk before boys, and that 

^ M. W. Shirley, TheFira Tieo Years, vol. ii (Minneapolis, University erf* Minnesota 
Press, 1933). 

• W. G. Bateman. Pedagogical Smrdmiy, 1917, XXIV, 391-398. See also M. W. 
Shirley, op, cif,, for ftirther drtails of early vocabulary growth. 
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they maintain this superiority for some time afterwards. It is 
probable that they continue to excel in fluency and use of idiom 
after they grow up, but in precision it is not so evident that they 
are superior at any age. 

From this point onward it becomes possible to make use of 
language as an objective measure of mental development, since 
it is pretty well agreed that linguistic development is a good index, 
though, of course, not a complete one, of the general powers of 
children in their earlier years. Reference to more than a few cf 
the numerous inquiries which have been undertaken with a view 
to exploring the progress of children in speech by means of 
vocabulary counts, etc., is hardly possible here. A satisfactorily 
full bibliography is to be found in most books that deal specifically 
with the child’s linguistic development during what is now called 
the “pre-school” period.^ We must content ourselves with a brief 
discussion of the principal conclusions reached. 


4 . The Second Year: The Naming Activity 
As soon as the notion enters the infant’s mind that things have 
names great interest and activity are displayed in the naming 
process. Names are said to have magical properties for primitive 
peoples, and it may be that little children, like primitive peoples, 
feel that to know the name of a thing is to acquire some sort of 
a hold over it; so that this may be the idea which is at the root 
of their eager curiosity about names. Certainly the infant’s early 
cries foi; ma-ma^ for food, and for his favourite toys must seem to 
have magical effects in producing what is cried for. 

Until satisfactory articulation is achieved it would appear to 
be the natural thing for parents and nurses to make use of the 
infant’s tendency to duplicate sounds by proceeding to invent 
easy names for things on the ma-ma da-da pattern. This is par- 
ticularly so where the onomatopoeic clement, enabling them to 
provide what have been called natural symbols, is an additional 
help to the infant’s memory. This must be why so many children 
are taught to speak of bow-wows, baa-baas, and puff-puffs, to say 
ta-ta, bye-bye, tick-tock, and so on. 

from the age of eighteen months onward it is not unusual for 
intelligent children to invent names of their own for types or 
classes of things in circumstances where sometimes the adult may 
not at once see what the underlying principle of classification is. 
Thus, one boy known to the writer observed at sixteen month.' 
that certain things in his environment were sufficiently alike for 

* See, for example, D. A. McCartiiy, 7 ^ Languagt Deuilopnmt of the Pre-sehool 
ChUd (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1930). 
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his purpose to be conveniently referred to as yo-yos and that 
among x!a& yo-yos there existed the sub-class of go-gos. The distinc- 
tion was not at all clear to the grown-ups, and it was some time 
hefoTc yo-yos were discovered to be portable things with handles 
and go-gos portable things with both handles and lids. Another 
little girl of fifteen months made a practice of referring to any 
drinkable liquid as a gaggle-gaggle. A third boy of the same age 
always said adden-adden when he saw anything that he wanted. 

* These instances suggest that the use of duplicated sounds is 
largely a rhatter of natural impulse and that names formed of 
duplicated sounds as natural symbols do not have to be thrust 
on the child by adults. Stern^ draws attention to the astonishing 
similarity of some of these duplicated sounds and natural 
symbols all over the world. He says, “A dog’s name for children 
is not only wau-wau in German but in Russian as well, oua-oua 
in French, waf-waf in Dutch, and wan-wan in Japanese, and he 
might have added bow-wow in English.” 

Most sensible parents, of course, do not encourage their chil- 
dren to continue this baby-talk after clear articulation has become 
po.ssible. Not all children like their parents to persist in using 
baby-talk after it has become unnecessary. Indeed, it is recorded 
of one small child who was told in a public place to look at the 
bow-wow that she replied, “Don’t say bow-wow. Mother; people 
will think that you can’t say dog.*' 


5. Linguistic Invention in Children 

It was not always believed that children at a very early age 
were capable of linguistic invention. The German psychologists, 
Wundt and Meumann, for instance, sought to explain the phe- 
nomena in other ways, but Jespersen has shown very convincingly 
by quotations from writers in difl'erent languages that linguistic 
invention is by no means a rare thing among little children. 

As a matter of fact, there is little doubt that if the necessity 
arose children would invent language for themselves all over 
again. Numerous instances have been adduced of children in- 
venting a language of their own. Here is a fresh instance. Two 
twin children before they could talk used to say ee-ee to each 
other whenever they observed an interesting change in their 
environment (e.g., the appearance of their father’s motor-car 
round the corner), and aw-aw when they desired an exchange of 
nys. "^rhis kind of linguistic invention became obviously unneces- 
sary as soon as they found a ready-made language in use around 

‘ W. Stem, The PyKhology iif Early Childhood (English translation) (London, Allen 
snd Unwin, 1937). 

B 
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them, so that their own did not develop past this very rudi- 
mentary stage. 

It would be agreed more readily, perhaps, that children begin- 
ning to talk frequently apply old names to new uses- -sometimes 
with quaint and happy results. Whether this is due to what is 
too readily called imagination (not the same thing as invention) 
or to a poverty of their lingiustic resources may not be so easily 
settled. In the writer’s opinion there is no necessity for a lomantic 
explanation in the majority of instances. Occasionally, however^ 
the novel effect produced is obviously due to accident rather than 
to design : as, for example, in the following cases where different 
children were heard to speak of shoes on the wiong feet as making 
the feet look cross-eyed, of a pen making thick lines by opening its 
beak, of the penguin who stood up sitting down, of the parrot with 
a lump of sugar in his claw as having a hand on one leg and a foot 
on the other, and so on. But the child who asked his nurse after 
a bath not to rub him but blot him and the child who spoke of 
an echo as the shadow of the sound were doing something more 
than just using words incompetently but still with unforeseen 
novelty of effect. 

It should be noted, of couisc, that little children cannot be 
expected to use names with the same precision of reference as 
grown-ups We cannot always determine in advance what 
associations a name shall have in the infant’s mind. At first, 
da-da may mean any man rathei than father; dolly may mean 
any kind of toy, while dink or its equivalent may mean, say, 
milk rather than drink in general. Stern quotes a good example 
from expel ienre with his own cliildrcn. They used to say eins, 
ZWfi {one, two) m time with their steps as they w ere out walking, 
and as a result the younger one of the children used subsequently 
to refer to a walk as an einschei. The child obviously associated 
eins, zvoei with the rhythm of walking rather than with the idea 
of counting. 

In any case, we must remember that when words are being 
learned by the infant they are usually associated at the outset 
with the particular things in reference to which they are heard 
or used. It is wrong to suppose that what is a general term 
foi the adult is necessarily a general term for the infant. Only 
gradually do meanings approximate to those usual among adults. 
It is a part of the infant’s education to discover the meanings 
which words have in the con%ersation of adults, to discover that 
some words must be used with a narrower and sorqe with a widei 
reference than that to which they have hitherto been accus- 
tomed, and to feel, if only vaguely, that names may be arranged 
in an ascending hierarchy of generality. 
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6. Parts of Speech in Early Vocabularies 
As has been more than once observed, there is a marked pre- 
ponderance of nouns in the infant’s vocabulary. Stern, ^ for exam- 
ple, has expressed the opinion that, leaving aside interjections, all 
the words used at fifteen months are nouns, that at twenty 
months 78 per cent, of the words used are nouns and 22 per cent, 
verbs, and that at twenty-three months the respective propor- 
tions are 63 per cent, nouns, 23 per cent, verbs, and 24 per cent. 
*othei parts of speech. Other observers have calculated that at 
two years of age there may be from 50 to 60 per cent, of nouns in 
the total number of words employed. One reason for this prepon- 
derance of nouns must be that parents and nurses are more apt 
to draw the infant’s attention at first to those features of the 
environment which are static or material, since these are more 
easily distinguished and more easily identified afterwards and 
named as the same things. It is true, of course, that parents and 
nuises do not speak in terms of nouns and nothing else. But 
while the infant is learning to speak, one thing at a time, and that 
some material thing, is as much, as a rule, as he can attend to 
in the external world; so that when he hears the words, say, 
“Look, Johnnie. There’s a bus going by,” his attention is likely 
to be fixed on the concrete thing i ailed bus rather than upon the 
moie abstract idea of ^otng by. We should add, perhaps, that it 
is not always cleai that investigators have realized that no such 
words exist in English, as in Latin, as nouns in their own right. 
Bath and hammer, for example, may look like nouns to the unso- 
phisticated student and may be classified as such, but the child 
may use them, singly, to mean bath me, or 1 want to hammer it, 
in which case one ought to classify them as verbs. 

Reasons might be given for believing that here the infant takes 
the same course as has been followed by the human race gener- 
ally, who in their many languages have usually not developed 
their verbs until their nouns have become established. Certainly 
the infant docs not begin to use the verb in its various forms 
before he has shown an understanding of his nouns. It is on this 
account that he sticks to his single-word type of utterance for so 
long. While the verb idea remains unguessed at, nouns have to 
function alone as full sentences. The exclamation. Ball \ for 
example, will have to mean not only I want my ball but also, as 
the occasion may require. Come and plcy ball with me or even Take 
this beastly ball out of my way. The quickness with which the 
infant grasps the possibility of expressing the idea of change, 
desired or resented, by the addition of a verb (or some part of 
* W. Stern, op at. p. 16. 
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it) to a noun is usually an indication of the quality of his intelli- 
gence. Not that he will know at this .stage, of course, that such 
ideas have grammatical names, or that grammar itself exists. 
On the other hand, backward peoples and backward children 
are slow in taking this elementary step forward of finding and 
using a class of word to denote the process of change, so that 
they do not make anything like the same progress towards the 
mastery of their mother tongue. 

7. Nouns, Verbs, and Adjectives 

Exactly what a name may convey to a young child is often 
a matter of some doubt. Most nouns, for instance, are usually 
held to be class-names, but three things need to be borne in 
mind in studying the use of class-names by young children. In 
the first place, not every word which has a general reference for 
the adult has necessarily a general reference also for the infant 
beginning to speak — for example, the names dolly, kitty, and teddy, 
where one example only of each of these things exists in the 
environment, may be entirely particular in their reference, and 
therefore at the outset arc used as proper nouns. Secondly, many 
class-names arc used for a long time by little children with the 
vaguest appreciation of their full significance; thus, one of 
Professor Valentine’s children, at 2 years 6 months, allowed a 
toy cat and a toy dog to be animals when taken together with 
other toy animals but refused to speak of them singly as animals — 
they were just pussy and Fluffy.^ In the third place, we must 
remember that children have no use for a great many of the 
class-names which adults find indispensable. 

It is possible, then, that all nouns may originally be proper 
nouns in the experience of the infant, associated, that is, with 
particular objects, pensons, or places which have a distinctive 
interest and value for him. In the environment of every infant, 
however, objects exist which resemble one another in some one 
outstanding characteristic, such as chairs, windows, tups, spoons, 
and flown s, and it is easy to understand that the names for these 
objects are likely to become class-names sooner than the names 
for things like pianos or clocks, where only one of each of these 
may be at hand. Words like mother and daddy are in another 
category. The name mother has a particular and intimately per- 
sonal meaning for every little child; there is only one mother in 
his world for quite a long time, whereas, since the father, as a 
rule, plays a relatively minor part in the early life of the infant, 
daddy would appear at first to he a class-name for any man who 

* C. W. Valentine, 7 he Psychology oj Early Childhood (^London, Methuen, 1942). 
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happens to be within range of vision. Thus, in one case, the 
particular leference of the word has to be learned, and in the 
other, the general reference. Daddy is probably a class-name 
before it becomes a definitely particular name; mother is a par- 
ticular name before it becomes a class-name. 

We ought, perhaps, to add that it is dangerous to use any of 
the (ommon grammatical categories as though they applied 
equally to adult and to children’s language. There are no nouns 
common, proper, or abstract in their own right. All depends on 
how they are used. A word like permnsion may be used as part 
of a particular formula by a child, as by one of Professor 
Valentine’s children at five (“Mummy gave me permission”), 
but we could only say that such a word is an abstract noun for 
a child if he could employ it in a variety of different circum- 
stances, each emphasizing the concept named. 

Miss McCarthy quotes Drever as saying that in the growrth of 
children’s vocabularies, “environment affects the nouns, interest 
affects the verbs, and mental grip is shown by pronouns, adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions.”^ She goes on to say that the 
evidence which she has carefully collected does not prove this 
statement to be true. She suggests that if Drever is right the 
vocabularies of children whose parents belong to the higher 
occupational groups ouglit to be proportionately richer in nouns. 
At first sight Miss McCarthy’s statistics, as, for instance, they are 
set out in the following table, may seem to support her. 

PtRCiNTAOliS or THE VARIOUS PARTS OC SpEECH IN THE ToTAL 
Numbfr of Words usfd by (^hiidkfn (4 to 4] Years Old) of 
Parfnis in (a) thf Uppi r On upationai and ( 4 ) the Lower 
Occupational Groups 


Paris of Spilch 

(«) 

(*) 

Nouns 

188 

21 3 

Verbs 

25 9 

34 7 

Pi onouns 

22 Z 

IQ 0 

Adjc< lives 

14 1 

16 I 

Adverbs 

7 2 

5 5 

Prepositions 

68 

7 1 

Conjunctions 

33 

43 

Interjections 

09 

I I 

Miscellaneous 

07 

08 


Such a table as this, however, gives no indication of the 
variety of words at command in each of the different parts of 
speech employed, and it therefore proves very little. The 
vocabularies of the children of the higher occupational groups are 
‘ D. A. McCiirthy, op cit., p. 30. 
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not richer in nouns, proportionately, because of the increase 
going on at the same time in certain other parts of speech, an 
increase which is clear evidence of greater linguistic activity. All 
that Drever means is that if you want to increase the number of 
nouns which a child can use the best way to do it is through an 
enrichment of his material environment, while the surest way of 
enlarging his stock of verbs is by extending his practical interests. 
It must be assumed, of course, that all the time there will be some 
one at hand to supply the language needed to do justice to each 
fresh experience as it arrives. Roughly, it is true that a rich and 
varied environment favours the acquirement of nouns, that 
interesting activities favour that of verbs, and that the rate at 
which the other parts of speech arc acquired, particularly adjec- 
tives and adverbs, the acquirement of which presupposes a power 
of abstraction, depends more upon the degree of native intelli- 
gence and the rate of its maturation than upon the quality of 
the environment or the number of vital interests. 


8. Pronouns and Prfposiiions 
The p.irt played by maturation in the mastery of pronouns and 
prepositions is important, as will be seen from the fact that no 
amount of teaching will effect the same result where the child 
is not ready for it. Thus, it is rare to find pronouns used cor- 
rectly by a child below the age of two. At this age the pronouns 
/, me, and j,ou begin to be differentiated, though there is frequent 
confusion between / and me. GeselP suggests that the ability to 
use two pronouns correctly means that the mental age of two 
has Irecn reached, that three used correctly indicates a mental age 
of three, and that four or h\e used correctly is a sign that a 
mental age of at least four has been reached. From data gathered 
from the language of fifty children of two years of age Muntz* 
found that per cent, of the clrildren were able to use /, me, 
and jion eoriectly while g8 per cent, used none of them. As may 
perhaps be expected, my and mine are the first possessives used. 

Plurals and past tenses begin to be used at the same age as 
proriouns, though many children appear to have great difficulty 
with them until the age of three has been reached. Muntx found 
that per cent, of his subjects at two were unable to use either 
plurals or past tenses correctly, and that lo per cent, only could 
use just one of each. It should be remembered, nevertheless, that 
though the correc t use of pronouns cannot be secured by instruc- 

' A Gesell, The Menial Growth of the Pre-school Chid (New York, the Macmillan 
rompans, 1935). 

* beep. 190 m Tu Iti ' hive Tears oj Life, by A. Gesell (T ondon. Methuen, 1941), 
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tion before the child is ready to profit thereby, it may be con- 
siderably delayed by parents or nurses who tsilk baby-language 
to their charges. 

The prepositions that denote position in space are also learned 
as a result of maturation and experience. The infant does not at 
first understand what is meant by such prepositions if his mental 
age is much less than four, as may be seen when he is asked to 
make a drawing to illustrate a nursery rhyme or fairy-tale — e.g., 
of the cow jumping over the moon, or the little mouse under the 
chair. The duller children in the lowest classes of our infant 
schools are usually eager to make such drawings, but it is by 
accident rather than design that they give a precise rendering 
of over and under. 

From what we have said it would seem that the genetic order 
of appearance of the various parts of speech is roughly as follows : 
(i) proper names— ma-ma, dolly; (2) common nouns for 
classes of similar thing — e.g., chair, bed, cup, ball; (3) simple con- 
necting words — e.g., and, hut, so; (4) verbs and verbal forms for 
naming piclurable occurrcnca- -e.g., push, drink; (5) prepositions 
and simple relational words — e.g., in, on, under; (6) pronouns; 
(7) adjectives for naming qualities by which objects can be 
identified or distinguished — e.g., red {ball), tall {man) ; (8) abstract 
nouns of increasingly higher level — e.g., {a) ‘ti^’ — square, 
weight; {b) ‘free’ — ^numbers; (9) adverbs. 

To arrange words in logical order, however, from particular 
to general and from concrete to abstract is not always to indicate 
the psychological order of their acquisition — e.g., wood is learned 
before oak or fir and .stone before granite or limestone. But leaving 
aside words of this kind and words used to express feeling or 
excite attention, the first words learned must obviously be the 
names of single and particular things. 


g. Gesture Language in Early Life 
It is hardly necessary to say, in view of what has zJready been 
said, that some social and educational environments are more 
favourable to speech development than are others. Those teachers 
who work in slum districts know only too well that a few nouns 
eked out by a few gestures can be made to describe or explain a 
great deal, and that to get cliildren to make the effort to speak 
with greater fluency and precision is by no means a simple task. 
The appropriate verb, in particular, appears to be less easily 
acquired in a poor linguistic environment than most nouns. If 
we listen to the conversation of a group of uneducated persons 
we may notice that they are least precise where their verbs are 
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concerned. In a world where we are often pressed for time and 
looked to constantly for sympathy we are apt to take a meaning 
for granted when not always adequately expressed: “You know 
what I mean” is a frequent locution among us. Therefore, the 
parent or the teacher who is really interested in the linguistic 
progress of children would do well, occasionally, to misunderstand 
what is said, and misunderstand deliberately though good- 
humouredly when he is sure that a little extra effort would make 
the young speaker’s meaning very much clearer both to himself 
and to others. 

Naturally, in any community where practically everything 
that needs to be talked about can be pointed at speech is almost 
superfluous, but even among civilized peoples to-day gestures are 
frequently resorted to when words could readily be found to take 
their place. Yet, when we cannot find words at once, we 
know, perhaps, that we shall be able to convey some sort of a 
meaning by shrugging our shoulders, raising our eyebrows, by 
pouting, scowling, or using our hands, and that when it is im- 
possible to converse with some one within hearing we may do a 
great deal by gesticulation. And’ not only is gesture employed 
when overt speech is inconvenient or difficult, but it is too often 
encouraged when shyness or diflidence (particularly in children) 
leads to some form of gesture-expression, since a readiness can be 
counted upon on the part of others to anticipate or at least inter- 
pret what it is that ought to be said. The fact, then, that others 
are usually able to gather our meaning when we make use of a 
substitute for articulate speech results in much of our ordinary 
speech becoming superfluous. When the child’s mute appeals 
are too readily interpreted the conditions for ihe development of 
good speeth are unfavourable. One reason for the existence of 
such conventions as that it is ‘rude to point’ may be that there is 
felt to be a better way that must be encouraged, though it must 
be confessed that adults of the ‘rude to point’ school are apt to 
show very little sympathy with children in their difficulties of 
expression. The sympathetic encouragement of articulate speech 
is, on the other hand, most important, since many of the more 
desirable forms of social intercourse are clearly rendered impos- 
sible'if articulate speech is not cultivated. 


lo. Nursery Rhymes and Fairy-tales 

In passing, we may, perhaps, draw attention to the valuable 
part played by nursery rhymes in the linguistic education of 
infants. Not many parents or nurses could fail to recall the words 
of, say, forty of the shortest and commonest nursery rhymes, but 
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in any forty there will usually be found at least four hundred 
different words. These will suffice to introduce the child to a 
world of great interest and to a wealth of knowledge about it — 
to a large variety of natural objects and their colours, to the chief 
parts of the body, the days of the week, to the main parts of the 
house, to most garments, tools, and the actions done with them, to 
the trades and occupations of the countryside, to a goodly number 
of domestic and wild animals, to all the numbers of fundamental 
importance for him, and to a good many foods and drinks. Add 
to the nursery rhymes some of the traditional stories familiar to 
all of us, and an incalculably wide introduction to stimulating 
and useful material is provided. Certainly, no child is ready 
for formal instruction (e.g., instruction in reading) who has not 
somehow gained this indispensable background of experience. 
One defect of the traditional rhymes and stories, of course, is 
that these now mean less to the majority of English children, 
because of their urban upbringing, than to country children, 
but it is possible that what we cannot directly experience for 
ourselves at first hand may still affect us powerfully. The infant 
in the railway carriage who keeps asking, as various objects and 
animals come into view, such questions as “Is that a cow?” or 
“Is that a mountain?” shows by his behaviour how much the 
stories he has heard must have meant to him. These names have 
remained over, and the desire for their elucidation has not left 
him. Clearly we may profit as much by what we go out to seek 
as by what comes to us unsought. 


II. Language and Practical Activity 

The tendency to integrate the various forms of experience is a 
fundamental characteristic of the higher animals. The simul- 
taneous reports from the different organs — touch, smell, taste, 
hearing, sight — and the movements of joints and muscles gradu- 
ally come to be interpreted as referring to the same source and 
origin. In the earliest months the infant learns to build up a 
single world of space from the separate worlds of touch and sight, 
which at first are not presented to him as a unity. Once the 
elementary stage of interpreting sense-data satisfactorily and 
co-ordinating effective response to them has been achieved lan- 
guage becomes the all-important factor in mental development. 
The verbalization of what the child has observed happen and of 
what he wishes to, or fears may, happen, is the basis on which 
every kind of experience can be discussed, ordered, and rendered 
serviceable in the interests of further mental growth and personal 
fulfilment. 
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It follows that a useful form which language work may take 
in schools in the early years is training in Ae oral description of 
what has been or is being done in the immediate environment. 
As the infant grows older he gains experience in a variety of 
ways, and his mind grows with his experiences. But we are too 
often content with a one-sided type of development — e.g., in the 
child’s seeing without thinking, doing without talking, hearing 
without listening, and so on. Yet nothing at this early age is 
better calculated to knit together for their mutual benefit the, 
linguistic and practical powers of the child (which must function 
together in the closest intimacy if all-round progress is to be 
secured) than the habit of discussing what is done or experienced. 
To take a simple example, let us suppose that a child is trying to 
thread a needle. It is important that he should learn to thread 
a needle; it is important that at some time or other he should 
be able to say how he does it. The teacher might, therefore, 
remark as part of her English lesson one day, “Gome here, 
Johnny I wonclei whether you can tell me what you do when 
you tlireacl a needle. Here — take this needle and thread, and tell 
me as you go along.” One might expect that Johnny would be 
able to say something like this — though heaven forbid that he 
should be solemnly exercised in tliis kind of task! — : “I take 
the needle and hold it up in my left hand. I pick up the thread 
in mv right hand and squeeze the ends together to make them 
come to a point. Now I try to make this point pass through the 
eye of the needle. I can’t do it, because the ends have come 
apart. I make another point for the thread. See, it passes 
through the eye quite easily. Now I have threaded my needle.” 
In senior schools scores of childien will be found who would fail 
to pass this type of English test. We know that to talk about 
things not present to the senses is very difficult for some children. 
The indispensable first step towards mastery in this sphere is to 
gain the power of describing or explaining what is before one’s 
eyes, and this can only be done when the names of the things 
one sees and the processes they are made to undergo are learned 
as they exist in one’s presence. To free children from a slavish 
dependence upon gesture when describing or explaining what is 
before them is a great achievement in a world that abounds in 
semi-articulate ])cople who can only talk vividly and with preci- 
sion about what they have been doing if it is still there to be 
pointed at. 


12. VocABiii \RY Scales 

Several attempts have been made to construct scales which 
would enable us to say at once at what point in his linguistic 
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development a child has arrived. All the commoner intelligence 
tests, as is well known, contain linguistic items. The scale con- 
structed specifically for the measurement of linguistic develop- 
ment which is, perhaps, best known is that of Mile Descoeudres,^ 
but even her scale may be criticized as giving us a measure of 
general intelligence rather than of language ability pure and 
simple. If we wish, for example, to discriminate among children 
in terms of their intelligence we may ask them questions which 
•will show how much they have observed of the world common to 
them all, and we assume that the more they have noticed the 
more intelligent they will be. If we wish to discriminate among 
them in terms of their linguistic ability we may ask them questions 
with a view to discovering how far they can talk sensibly about 
what they must all have observed. The distinction is, perhaps, a 
fine one, but Mile Dcscoeudrcs has not made it. 

Gesell’s scale* for the measurement of the all-round develop- 
ment of infants up to the age of five contains a section on lan- 
guage which is as useful as anything to be found on this subject. 
We may therefore set out briefly, with the aid of Descoeudres, 
Gesell, and others, what roughly may be taken as indications of 
satisfactory vocabulary development in the early years. 

Early Vocabuiary Development 

Ac.E IORM and CONTLNr 

Six montlis. The child vocalizes with intonation 

Iwclve months The child uses one or more words with meaning — t.g., 
and onward mama, dada. He understands very simple verbal in- 

structions or cximmands if accompanied by charac- 
teristic gestures or intonation. He still indulges in 
jargon. 

Eighteen months The child uses four or five words in all and uses two 
and onward woids together — e g., rmlk-gom. 

Two years and The child is able to name foui or five common objects 

onward. shown to him-e.?., kry, watch, knife, penny, pencil; he 

can use two prepositions — e g., in and on, or undirr. 

Three years and The child can use the pronouns I, you, and me correctly; 
onward. he can use plurals, past tenses, and comparatives; 

he knows three prepositions — e.g , distinguishes wi, 
under, and behind. He knows the chief parts of his 
body by name. 

hour years and The child knows the names of the cximmoner colours; he 
onward. can use four prepositions; he is able to say what 

familiar animals can do — e.g., cat, hen, dog, fish; 
names common objects in pictures He ran repeat 
three digits after hearing them spoken. t 

* A. Descoeudres, Le Ddoeloppement de I’enfant de deux i sept ans (Neuchatel et Paris, 
Delachaux, igsi). 

• A. Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre-school Child (New York, the Macmillan 
Company, 1925). 
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Five years. The child can use descriptive words spontaneously. He 

knows the commonest opposites — eg,, big, little; 
hard, soft; heavy, light, etc. He knows when to say 
please and thank you He can count up to ten and name 
two or three coins. 

Not a great deal has been done in this country, however, to 
standardize any such scale as the above, so that it must be taken 
as tentative. 


13. Measuring Vocabulary: The Direct Method 

A great deal of research in recent years, however, has been 
directed towards elucidating the rate at which children normally 
acquire their vocabularies. A certain amount of obscurity must 
always overhang the question as long as there is uncertainty 
about the method which should be employed in counting the 
different words. For example, what are we to do with the word 
light in the following sentences: Light the fire. This loaf seems light, 
and Put this where his eyes will light upon it? Are we to count it 
as one word or three? Most readers would probably say that 
here we have three different words, but Thorndike in his Teacher's 
Word Book, to which we shall refer later, treats light in all its uses 
as one woid. The point is not important where the investigator 
is consistent and makes it clear to the reader how he has pro- 
ceeded in his word-counts, but confusion is apt to arise when 
results obtained by investigators using different methods are being 
compared. If, for example, we learn that a vocabulary consists 
of, say, ten thousand words we ought to know whether, foi 
example, the three lights above plus lights as a plural noun, and 
the verbal forms lights, lighted, and lifting, are to be treated as 
six words or four words or one.^ 

The prac tical difficulty of counting vocabularies in the case of 
children remains. When a child is living in intimate contact 
with an interested adult it is not difficult to record practically 
every fresh word that occurs. But as soon as the child begins 
to live a considerable stretch of his life apart from the person who 
wishej to keep a record of his linguistic progress the task becomes 
increasingly difficult. In such circumstances we have no other 
alternative but to resort to sampling. This means that to make a 
complete estimate of the size of ffie total vocabulary we must 
multiply the figure obtained in sampling by some hypothetical 
figure. It will be realized at once that any error made in the 

^ From the teacher’s point of view, of course, bear ( = animal) and bear ( = tole- 
rate) are two words, not one. The New English Dictumaiy has sixty-four meamngs for 
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sampling will be enormously increased by such multiplication, 
while any error in the choice of the multiplier itself will equally 
be reflected in an unduly swollen or contracted final estimate. 
For example, it may be argued that a child who can use 30 per 
cent, of the words that occur first on the pages of a 10,000- word 
dictionary will probably know 30 per cent, of them all — i.e.. 

luords 


^5 
35 

monlhs 

Fig I Vocabulary Growth-curve- First Stage (a) 

3000 altogether. But we cannot be so sure that a child who 
knows 30 out ol 100 words of a special class in a lo.ooo-word 
dictionary knows not only 30 per cent, of the words in the 10,000- 
woid dictioiiaiy but also 30 per cent, of the words in a ?o,ooo- 
woid dictionary. What is to be remembered, therefore, is that 
estimates of tlie size of vocabularies of children who have left the 
nursery arc at best approximate and may be anything up to 10 
per cent., or even more, above or below the true figure. 

Before going on to consider the results obtainable by the 
sampling method let us examine two curves of development for 
the peiiod during which a fairly complete record is possible. The 
first curve (Fig. i) is constructed from the data given by Mrs 
Hall,^ who recorded the words used by her baby as she heard 
* See Ckdd Study Monthly, March 1897. 
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them spoken. The second (Fig. 2) is from the record made 
by a colleague of the writer, without, I may say, any idea that 
the results would ever be expressed graphically. It will be seen 
that the curves are similar to those obtained for other varieties 
of growth phenomena. It will be seen later that in the early 
stages figures obtained from the investigation of the vocabularies 
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Fig. 3. VocABULAHY Growth-curvb: First Staob ( i ) 

of older children show as a rule increases that approximate, when 
expressed graphically, more closely to straight-line development. 

14. Measuring Vocabulary: The Sampling Method 
As* already stated, we have no option but to adopt some kind 
of sampling method for estimating the size of a vocabulary after 
children have reached the kindergarten age. Sampling may be 
done in various ways. Perhaps the commonest method is to take 
pages from a dictionary (f.g., every tenth or twentieth page) and 
find out how many words on these pages can be used in at least 
one sense. One might also taike the first and last word, or both, 
on every page as the sample. We may assume, then, that the 
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proportion of words known in the complete dictionary approxi- 
mates to that for the sample. Dr J. H. Jagger has published some 
estimates based on this method of sampling.^ He has found, to 
judge by his figures, that the rate of increase in the number of 
fresh words acquired during the kindergarten age is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 800 words a year. This result may be compared 
with that of Miss M. E. Smith,® an American worker in this 
field, who has estimated that the rate of increase between the 
ages of three and six is from 500 to 600 words a year. Miss Nice, 
another American worker, has given figures which suggest 
varying rates of increase as between dull and bright children.® 

The present writer has made estimates by two different methods. 
The first was to employ a simple vocabulary test of the hundred 
questions* the answers to alt of which should be known by an 
average child of eight and a half — that is, by the time English 
children have left the infants’ school and passed through what used 
to be called the “first standard.” Typical questions are those in 
which the questioner asks what he is touching when putting his 
finger on his nme, eyes, eyebrows, ^elids, etc. Since the hundred 
words which have to be supplied by way of answers to the ques- 
tions asked would be found fairly evenly spread through a list 
of the six thousand commonest English words, it would seem 
legitimate to argue that the probable size of the vocabulary of a 
child tested is sixty times the number of right answers. The 
objection which may be raised is that there will probably be 
many other words known which are not in the list of the com- 
monest 6000. The estimate deiived from this kind of test is, 
therefore, probably only correct within limits (say 10 per cent.). 

The answer-words demanded in this test have been checked 
by the Teacher’s Word Book.^ Allowing for the fact that this book 
is an American t publication and does not therefore give full 
weight to peculiarly English terms {e.g., weights, measures, coins, 
etc.), it may be said that roughly one-sixth of each of the names 
required for the test are to found in the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth (plus) thousands, respectively, of Thorn- 
dike’s list. The results of using the test are shown graphically on 
the next page. 

A second method employed by the present writer was to collect 
from children over a period of about a month the names of foods 

’ J- H. Jagger, The Sentence Method of Teaching Reading (London, 1929). 

' M. E. Smith, An Investigation of the Deuel^ment of the Sentence and the Extent of 
Vocahtdary m Tomg Children (Univenity of Iowa, 1926). 

’ M. M. Nice, “On the Size of Vocabularies,” American Speech, 1926, 2, 1-7. 

* See Appendix No II, I (6), p. a8o. 

■’ E. L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1927). 
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and drinks which they knew. It was found that there were 
roughly some 350 of such words in a very good small school 
dictionary of about 14,000 words altogether. It was calculated, 

Far Cent. 
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therefore, that the size of a given child’s vocabulary might be 
forty (i.e., 14,000 divided by 350 — 40) times the number of 
food and drink names known. Since we are dealing with no uns 
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only, the estimate will naturally be subject to the ordinary errors 
of sampling. A comparison of the estimates obtained from these 
two methods employed by the present writer and those of Smith 
and Jagger are here given : 


Age 

Smith 

Watts (i) 
(Foods and 
Drinks) 

Watts (a) 
(100 Words) 

Jagger 

Years and Months 





3 - 6 - 3 II 

1923 




4 - 0 - 4-5 

1540 

1760 

2712 


4 - 6 - 4 'II 

1870 

8080 

2910 


50 - 5-5 

2072 

2560 

3'92 1 

2554 

5 - 6 - 5 -II 

8889 

3253 

34B0 / 

60-65 

8562 

3776 

3804 ) 

337a 

6 6-6 1 1 


4120 

4200 i 

70-75 


4437 

4584 ] 

4°39 

76711 


4860 

4788 / 


From the above table it would seem safe to assume that the 
average child who enters the English infant school at five years 
of age comes in with a vocabulary of at least two thousand words 
and leaves it at seven plus with this number doubled. 


15. The Size or the Average Child’s Vocabulary 

To sum up, therefore, we may assume: (i) that the average 
child enters the public elementary school at live plus with a 
vocabulary of at least 2000 words (ample for any educational 
adventure with an intelligent teacher); (2) that at seven plus, 
when he is ready to transfer to a junior school, this number will 
have increased to at least 4000 words; and (3) that there is an 
increase of about seven hundred words a year during the period 
of compulsory schooling, so that a child leaving at fourteen plus 
should be in possession of some 8000 to 10,000 words. This 
estimate may be compared with Terman’s estimate^ of 9000 
words for the average child of fourteen years of age. 

Such estimates as these may come as a surprise to those who 
have made no attempt to estimate the si/e of a cliild’s vocabulary. 
Of some two hundred teachers asked by the writer to supply 
estimates on the spur of the moment at a lecture, over half fixed 
the vocabulary of the average five-year old at less than 200 words, 
and over two-thirds at less than 300 words. Over half of the same 
teachers estimated the child of seven plus to have less than 700 
words, while over two-thirds of them fixed the number for this 


’ L. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence (London, Harrap, 1983). 
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age at less than looo words. The various estimates given are 
shown below. 


No os Words in thl 
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THmc estimate. ma> be compared with the author’s: 2000 
at age "j-d, and 4000 at age 6-7 
Median estimate 1 75 words at 5-6 years 
Median estimate 750 words at 6 7 years 


16. Range and Balance in Vocabulary 
The critical reader will not think that the larger the number of 
words at the command of a person the greater his powers of 
verbal expression. It is not mere size of vocabulary that gives 
linguistic power. As Jeremy Bcntham once observed, a copious- 
ness of words in some directions may exist side by side with a 
scantiness in others. This is certainly true of the vocabularies of 
children and unstiphisticated adults. The words which a young 
child has at his disposal for the purposes of communication are 
for the most part those which can be employed for naming and 
describing what is open to direct observation; words, however, 
to name and describe %hat is a matter of inference or what is 
in the nature of things remote, general, and abstract are usually 
few. If, for example, we compare the vocabularies of some of 
the simpler nursery rhymes popular among children with the 
language of a book for educated adults we sh^l find that, whereas 
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the former abound in names for picturable things and events 
experienced at the level of everyday perception, the latter will 
probably contain far more general statements of the sort which 
lack the element of picturability. 

The words of a well-developed language, indeed, may be 
arranged in a hierarchy — ^in ascending levels, that is, of increasing 
generality, with those that serve as labels for concrete particular 
things at the lowest level and those that have reference to the 
most universal and abstract of concepts at the highest.^ Viewed 
in this kind of perspective, the progress of cliildrcn will be seen 
to be a progress in acquiring a full and well-balanced vocabulary 
which lacks neither words for denoting what is particular and 
concrete nor words for talking and writing adequately about the 
conceptual and the abstract. It is by conversation with intelli- 
gent persons about what is experienced tlirough the senses, 
through reading and subsequent discussion of what has been read, 
that children acquire this full and well-balanced vocabulary, and 
it is towards the end of their junior school careers that they 
begin to show signs of maturing in this direction. A well-taught 
group of intelligent junior school children, for example, of the 
ten plus age-group, who were encouraged to write on one occa- 
sion about the war-time black-out used in plenty such non- 
picturable ideas as are expressed by the nouns precaution, obstacles, 
nuisance, prevention, and opinion, the verbs arrange, prepare, affect, 
bother, attend to, and happen, the adjectives liable, dangerous, private, 
careless, and necessary, and so on. There are many ways in which 
the intellectual growth of young children may be estimated, but 
not the Ica.st useful or signiiicaiit indications of this growth are to 
be found in their increasing mastery of the general statement by 
which they show their grasp of the wider significance of what they 
sec and hear. 

17. The Development of the Mastery of a 
B.\lanced Vocabulary 

The mastery of the language of the general statement depends, 
then, on the development of intellectual power which itself is a 
product of the maturing intelligence. The scores obtained by the 

^ It is interesting to note that the language of the more primitive peoples is usually 
larking in general terms. Even Basque is said to have no abstract words. The Eskimos 
have names for stones of various kinds but no general word for all stones, words for 
iron, copper, etc., but no general word for metal, words for various colours but no 
name for the common feature of different colours. Renan once remarked that a people 
usually have many words for what interests them, and, of course, it is the concrete 
particular that interests them. “ In Arabic the lion has five hundred names, the camel 
5744, the sword one thousand. The I.app, whose language is so poor, has more than 
thirty to designate the reindeer, the ammal indispensable to bis life.” (Quoted by 
Ribot in The Evolution of General Ideas, Open Court Go., 1899.) 
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present writer in the use of his Vocabtdarji Tests^ show this clearly 
enough. These tests demand a knowledge of five hundred com- 
mon words arranged in sets of one hundred: Test i — lOO com- 
mon names; Test 2 — 100 class names; Test 3 — 100 common 
verbs; Test 4 — 100 common adjectives descriptive of things; 
Test 5 — 100 common adjectives descriptive of persons. It was 
found that the level of ability represented by 50 per cent, of 
right answers for the whole series taken together was not reached 
until the age of fourteen, and that at this age the second and the , 
fifth tests produced but 46 per cent, and 45 per cent, of right 
answers respectively. 

A simpler test which may show the level of development 
arrived at by children in their mastery of general and abstract 
terms may, perhaps, be described here. I have called it a test 
of ideational addition.'^ The children tested are given a series of 
fifty ‘sums’ the answers to which are class names instead of 
figures. At the lowest level of ideational addition they are asked 
to complete a sum like the following (after being given examples 

of the same kind) : i robin -f i thrush + i sparrow = 3 , 

the answer, of course, being birds. At the middle levels they come 

upon sums like 1 lb. oats -f i lb. barley -f i lb. wheat = 3 lb 

the answer to which might be cereals, com, or grain. At the highest 
levels sums like the following appear: i daily newspaper -|- i 

weekly newspaper -f i monthly magazine = 3 , the 

answer cxjjcctcd to this being periodicals. It is only towards the 
end of the junior school stage that the average child can show a 
tolerable mastery in this kind of test. 

Again, if children who have been taught sufficient grammar to 
be able to go through their written compositions for the previous 
term or so and write down all the nouns used by them that (a) 
do not have a plural form; and (i) are not picturable, they will 
find very few indeed, even in senior school classes, where the age 
is below thirteen. Such words designate the concepts which 
cliildren arc not usually mature enough to deal with. 

It must be perfectly clear from these figures that the average 
child whose vocabulary will range from 5000 words in junior to 
10,000 in senior schools possesses plenty of words but not neces- 
sarily ^hose which arc adequate for the discussion of the general 
significance of his experience. It is important to note that 
words have as a rule more than one meaning, and that the 
young child may understand them in the literal sense only. 
Ihus, cut in the physical sense will convey its meaning to every 
child, but in the social sense, as used in the expression cut dead, it 
will be understood by few of them. 

* Vocabulary Tests (University of London Press, 1931). 


See p. 384. 
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1 8. The Vocabularies of Oral and Wreiten English 

Most of the vocabularies of children so far investigated have 
been oral. It is not so easy to obtain and evaluate samples of 
children’s writing vocabularies, as the following brief statement 
may serve to show. 

The present writer arranged for fifteen children between the 
ages of six and a half and eleven and a half to keep diaries over 
•a period averaging eight weeks and to spend twenty minutes or 
so daily in making entries about topics of personal interest — for 
example, things seen in the streets, or matters discussed at home or 
read about in books or newspapers. The children produced 
altogether just under a hundred thousand words, of which 4079 
were different (including 348 proper names). The average size 
of an individual vocabulary for the period was 986 words, the 
largest being 1338 and the smallest 531. These vocabularies 
were increasing at the rate, on an average, of 65 new words a 
week (90-3 at the highest level and 40-3 at the lowest) . One could 
not expect that these increases would have been kept up indefin- 
itely, though it may be pointed out that the increases do not so 
much represent new words used for the first time as words 
brought out from an already existing store. There were, how- 
ever, signs of a falling off towards the end of the period in the 
proportion of new words introduced into each of the diary 
entries, but the question whether or not a fresh interest would 
have brought about a fresh spurt must remain unanswered. 
Nevertheless, if wo make a conservative estimate and allow for 
an increase, say, of forty new words per week this works out at 
some two thousand a year, which, added to, let us say, three 
thousand, possessed by the average child of six and a half, gives 
us some fifteen thousand at the age of fourteen and a half. This 
may be compared with Terman’s estimate of nine thousand for 
the average child’s vocabulary at the same age and with Kirk- 
patrick’s estimate of the young American high school pupil’s oral 
vocabulary of fifteen thousand at eighteen plus.^ 

It may be added that the reading vocabulary of children, and 
of adults too, greatly exceeds both their speech and their writing 
vocabularies. But a problem will need solving here before reliable 
figures can be put forward. How far should we go in accepting 
a word as having been understood in reading if a synonym can 
be readily furnished as its meaning? If a boy, asked what indolent 

^ The number of words in the Oxford English Dictionaiy has been variously computed 
as between 400,000 and 500,000. Of these words the number used by Shake- 
speare in his plays has been estimated at 25,000, and by Milton in his poems at 
^tween 7000 and 8000. The vocabulary of the Authorized Version of the Old Testa- 
ment is said to amount to 5642 words, and that of the New Testament to 4800 words. 
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means, answers lazy can we say that he understands the precise 
meaning of indolent! If so wc fail to distinguish between him and 
the boy who has been trainfed to look for a difference in meaning 
between words regarded as synonyms and can indieate in the 
present instance what this difference is. 


19. Colloquial and Literary English 

Now it is clear that the vocabularies at the command of children* 
for the purposes of writing must be greater than those which serve 
them for everyday speec h. In writing many words flow readily 
from the pen which would not come trippingly from the tongue. 
Such words and phrases are chiefly of two kinds. In the first 
place there arc those which are felt by the writer to be better 
suited for literary than for c'olloquial use, so that a good many 
children find it natural to write obtain for get, proceed for go, 
alight for get down or off, azure main for blue sea, and so on, without 
any real appreciation of the differences between the meanings of 
the corresponding words in such pairs. All they can say is that 
the longer words seem to them to sound better — to throw a more 
romantic or a more imposing colour over their own thoughts; 
the old sailor, for cxamjjlc, cannot possibly be so interesting, they 
feel, as the Ancient Mariner. As wc grow older it becomes easier 
to introduce such words into oui conversation as appear at an 
earlier age only in our writing; the lag between the oral and the 
literary vocabulary becomes less marked. Nevertheless, a good 
deal of the kind of language which is imperfectly understoocl by 
children may become a matter of habit to them, though but 
partly understood, when they have grown up to be men and 
wtimen and have to deal with house agents and salesmen, whose 
language is habitually a little larger than the requirements of 
ordinary life. This is less excusable. But children will often say 
when questioned about a grand word they have used that it 
means just the same as a simpler equivalent, but that somehow 
it sounds better. The increased vocabulary which results from 
this sort of practice does not correspond to a genuine increase in 
mental power, and it is the duty of the teacher to see that his 
pupils can always distinguish in meaning between the simpler 
word and its more .showq' alternative. 

The second kind of word which docs not readily find its way 
, into everyday speech is that which is not easily uttered,^ or the 
correct pronunciation of which is not with certainty known. As 
Mr de la Mare has said, “There must be many people too modest 
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to venture on using for speech purposes a valuable fraction of 
their available vocabulary owing merely to a doubt of the best 
way of pronouncing it.” It may, however, be added that the 
introduction of the radio has made the sound of a good many 
words familiar to children (and to adults) which they would never 
have ventured to pronounce in company if they had not heard 
them so frequently as they now do from the B.B.C. 

Until, therefore, some one with the necessary industry and time 
appears and gathers together some hundreds of diaries written 
by children of all ages and degrees of intelligence we must be 
content to guess at the size of the average child’s full vocabulary 
— that is, oral plus written. The guess which the present writer 
is inclined to make is that it is about 50 per cent, greater than the 
oral vocabulary at seven years of age, but that this proportion 
becomes steadily less as maturity approaches, after which it is 
not large enougli to be worth bothering about. 


20. The Vocabularies of Adults 

However uncertain the conclusions may be which we have 
reached in estimating the size of a young person’s vocabulary 
at any given age, there will be greater uncertainty still when we 
attempt to estimate the size of the average adult’s. We can safely 
say, though, that most of the early estimates were grossly inac- 
curate. It is familiar to most persons, for example, that Max 
Muller, an eminent philologist in his day, gave the vocabulary of 
an English village labourer as some 300 words. This was in 
1867. At about the same time Dean Farrar is said to have 
listened to the conversation of three peasants gathering apples 
and to have concluded that their vocabulary amounted to no 
more than 100 words. Then, as now, village labourers were 
brought up on nursery rhymes and folk-tales, and we have 
already suggested that a knowledge of forty of the shortest rhymes 
would give a child a vocabulary of over 400 words. An increase 
of only fifty new words annually would bring this number up to 
well over a thousand in adult life. Muller’s estimate may be 
contrasted with the estimate of Smedburg, who gave the vocabu- 
lary of a Swedish peasant as about 26,000 words. Dr Douglas 
Hyde, an authority on the Irish language, put the vocabulary of 
an average Munster peasant at between 5000 and 6000 words. 
This seems to be nearer the mark for the type of person who is 
cut off from urban life. 

With better opportunities for education and a fuller acquain- 
tance with the innumerable products and processes of an urban 
civilization the vocabulary of most of us must inevitably increase. 
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For example, Mr G. K. Ogden, the inventor of Basic English,^ 
according to a Times report, puts the vocabulary of a teashop 
waitress at 7000 to 8000 words, of the average Trades Union 
leader at 10,000 to 15,000 words, of Mr Winston Churchill at 
25,000 to 30,000 words, and of professional scientists at from 60,000 
to 80,000 words. Allowing for an average increase of some 700 
words per year from the age of fourteen when, as we have sug- 
gested, the average child’s vocabulary numbers close upon 10,000 
words, most adults in our cities should possess a vocabulary at, 
twenty-one of some 15,000 words. This is to omit the literary 
vocabulary which is not part of a full vocabulary in early life. 
If we add another 20 per cent, to cover this section of the vocabu- 
laiy, which is fully operative only at the onset of maturity, the 
average adult’s vocabulary would seem to be somewhere in the 
region of from 18,000 to 20,000 words. 

But, after all, words are of less importance than ideas. In 
this connexion we may note that Mr Ogden has abundantly 
proved that Basic English, with its limited vocabulary of no more 
than 850 words, is quite large enough for expressing the plain 
sense of everything that needs to be expressed for the ordinary 
purposes of life. It has been estimated, moreover, that Scott, 
George Eliot, and Dickens did 80 per cent, of their writing in 
terms of the commonest thousand words. Clearly, the difference 
between the most valuable and the most worthless of books lies 
elsewhere than in their vocabulary. To possess a stock of good 
words is of little use unless we know how to employ them. As 
Hobbes said, “Words are wise men’s counters, but they are the 
money of fools.” Yet the practice still exists among teachers of 
aiming at the enlargement of vocabulary by means of formal 
exercises, as though such enlargement were in itself of value. It 
is the mind that needs enlargement. The enrichment and illum- 
ination of experience bv observation and discussion is a surer 
way to the genuine enlargement of vocabulary than can be 
secured by concentration on formal exercises in the correct use 
of words the need for which is not personally felt. 

Noit ON “The Teacher’s Word Book”^ 

Thi^ extremely valuable compilation gives us a list of the ten 
thousand commonest words in the English language, as obtained 
from reading forty-one different books and papers, containing 
some four and a half million words. The sources tapped com- 
prised the Bible, the chief English classics, books usually read by 

' liasu English (London, Kegan Paul, 1933). 

* E L Ttiorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1937) 
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children, books read for practical purposes by adults (e.g., ‘guides’ 
to cookery, carpentry, etc., elementary text-books, newspapers, 
and letters). 

The word-list given in the Word Book sets out these ten 
thousand words alphabetically with a number assigned to each 
to indicate the frequency of its use and hence its relative impor- 
tance. Thorndike claims that his count should help the teacher 
to decide which are the most important words to teach. 

It is, perhaps, a defect of the word-list that it is not sufficiently 
explanatory of itself. No meaning is attached to any word, so 
that we do not know, for example, though we can guess, how far 
game is to be placed among the commonest thousand, because it 
is used with reference to fm, play, and ^porl or because it is used 
to desc ribe certain birds. The reply is that whatever its meaning 
may be in a particular instance game is a very important word to 
learn to use very early in life. Again, the reader may ask, for 
example, why cup should be so much commoner a word than 
saucer, or coat than trousers. The leply is that the word cup and 
coat are frequently used in a figuiative sense as well as in a literal 
sense. But this means that the list is in consequence an adult’s 
list, since children are not much given to such metaphorical 
usage. It is also a liter ary rather than a c olloquial selection. That 
the Thorndike list does not faithfully reflect for us the language 
used by the average person in speaking and writing may be 
illustrated by reference to the writer’s Vocabulaiy Tests. Accord- 
ing to the Thorndike list, the average frequency^ of the loo words, 
in each of these five vocabulary tests is as follows: 

lest I • Nouns (a) or (i) 13 2 

1 cst 2 : Nouns (b) or fii) 24-4 

lest 3' Veibs 21-7 

lest 4 Adjectives (a) or (1) 136 

Test 5 Adjectives (b) or (11) 10-9 

One might reasonably expect from these figures that Test 2 
would be the easiest and that the order of difficulty of the tests 
would be 2, 3, 4, I, 5. As a matter of fact, the easiest test was 
invariably No. i, and the older of difficulty usually was i, 3, 
2, 4, 5. Other facts which point the same way may be adduced. 
1 he words tea^e and slander, for example, are given as equally 
important, but whereas the former word is familiar to most 
children, the latter is seldom heard on their lips. Again, he is 
quoted as being more widely used than head, but the pronouns 
are not correctly used by children until some time after many of 
the parts of the body have been learned. It should also be said 

' The figure 24 means that a word is among the 3000-3000 commonest words; 
10 that It IS among the 4000-3000 commonest woids 
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(i) that compound words are conspicuously absent from the 
IVord Book [e.g., spirit-level, tape-measure, bed-clothes) (2) that plurals 
are frequently not given where the -s gives the singular a new 
sense {e.g., scale scales, fat fats ) ; and (3) that English weights, 
measures, and coins are naturally rated too low in frequency. 

We should go to Thorndike’s list to discover how frequently, 
not how early in life a word is used. There is no doubt that in 
the next ten years we shall have separate word lists for reading, 
writing, and speaking, and then it will be more fully realized 
how important Thorndike’s pioneering was. Several such lists, 
indeed, have already appeared, the best-known being Horn’s 
Bosk Writing Vocabulary^ (a list of the most commonly used 
10,000 words), Gates’s Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades^ 
(a list of the most us<‘ful ii^oo words for the young reader to 
know), and Stone’s Graded Vocabulary for Primary Reading^ (a list 
of the commonest 2000 words in books for young children). 
Less well known, jjerliaps, is the Garncgie Committee’s Interim 
Report on Vocabulary Selection,* wliidi gives a list of approximately 
2000 woids offered as a foundation vocabulary for use in teaching 
English to non-English speaking pupils. 

' University of Iowa Monographs in Iducation, 1st Series, No 4, iqsGl. 

* New York, Tearhers C.oUegc, Columbia Universitv, n)^6 (the list «i, nhe 193s 
edition has been increased to t8ir woids) 

* bee Better Pnmary Readme (St Louis, Webstet Publishing Co , Kijb) 

* London, P S. King and Co , 19^6. 



CHAPTER III 
CONTINUOUS SPEECH 

I, The Second Main Line of Linguistic 
Development 

Linguistic development may be regarded as consisting, on the 
, one hand, in the gradual accumulation of a stock of words useful 
for naming purposes — and this we have now dealt with — and, 
on the other hand, in the growth of an ability to put words 
together for the expression of what one may wish to say about the 
objects, ideas, etc., named. In the medical world this distinction 
is clear; specialists in mental disorders affecting speech have 
found that tlic inability of a patient to recall names is not always 
the same thing as the inability to use words together in an 
intelligible manner. Sir Heniy Head calls these maladies respec- 
tively nominal aphasia and svntartical aphasia. The failure to note 
the distinction has made a good deal of the work so far attempted 
on the speech development of children less valuable than it might 
have been. 

'I’hc most modern method of studying development in children 
through the language they u.se centres accordingly round their 
continuous speech rather than their vocabularies. We owe the 
fust effective use of the method to William Stern, ^ More recently 
the method has been employed wuth freshness and skill by Jean 
Piaget, * of the Rousseau Institute, Geneva, and by Dr Susan 
Isaacs® in our own country. The method consists of taking ver- 
batim reports of all that children are heard to say when they 
t.ilk freely among themselves, and of supplementing their free 
l.alk by questions designed to test the validity of any hypotheses 
that may have been suggested through an analysis of the material 
already collected. To ensure succe.ss in interpreting the results 
we must study in their context the words and phrases which are 
used; that is, wc should note whether they are spoken during 
play or in the course of work, in moments of interest or boredom 
or fatigue. 

A danger which faces us as .soon as we attempt our interpreta- 
tions is that we arc apt to think that adult conceptions have been 
formed and adult views adopted whenever children make use of 
words which adults would normally employ. But the rhilH is 
not an adult, even in miniature; our world is not his world, and 

' William and Clara Stern, Die Kinderspracite (T.eiprit'. Barth, 1907), 

^ ]. Pia^cT, The Language and Thought oj the Child (London, Kcgan Paul, 1928). 

^ S. Isaacs, JntelleeUtal Growth in Tomg Children (London, Routledge, 1930). 
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his problem, among other things, is both tor use the language of 
adults for his own purposes, aud to understand the adult way of 
looking at things which our language has been devised to 
describe. 

The twentieth-century student of language has the advantage, 
however, of being able to check any conclusions he may reach 
about the language of children by comparing them with what- 
ever may be relevant in the conclusions of those who have studied 
the linguistic data of anthropology and psychopathology, the 
assumption being, in the first place, that speech development in 
the ( hild and in the race follows broadly the same lines, and, in 
the second place, that the powers lost as a result of mental 
derangement disappear in the reverse order of their acquirement, 
just as in a stricken tree death appears in the newest twigs before 
it reaches the older branches. 


2 . 1’he Appearance or the Two-word Sentence 

Up to the end of the first eighteen months or so the wants of 
infants are as a rule i datively simple and their interests compara- 
tively limited, so that their linguistic needs arc correspondingly 
few and easily satisfied through the use of single words arcom- 
panied, as a rule, by a suitable gesture or inflexion of the voice. 
But towards the end of this period a significant addition to the 
infant’s linguistic equipment appears in the form of an interest 
in continuous vocali7ation. As early as at fifteen months infants 
will show a pleasure in pouring out streams of jargon which they 
seem to utter more or less expressively, in imitation possibly of 
the continuous speech which they hear going on around them, 
for it must sooner or later strike them that adults do not confine 
their talk to the utterance of single noises. At eighteen months 
infants use this kind of jargon conversationally. Such an interest 
in c ontinuous voc alization and an ability to sustain it with varied 
intonation must clearly prepare the child for talking in the real 
sense of the word. 

Another point of importance favours the use by children of 
more than one word at a time. In their second year most children 
come to observe not only the characteristic features of the inter- 
esting things, animate and inanimate, in their environment, but 
also the more significant differences that take place from time to 
time in their behaviour or appearance; and they learn to express 
their desire for (or their dislike of) such differences as interest 
them. They realize that things need not ‘stay put’ in a world 
where mother or nurse is usually at hand and ready to rearrange 
them in accordance with their desires; they learn, in conse- 
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quence, to use phrases like mama-gone when they disapprove of 
Mother’s absence, or they may say mama-ball or mama-dolly 
when they want her to do something about their toys. At this 
stage (about the middle of the second year) something appears 
that resembles the authentic sentence of the grammar book. We 
must remember, however, that before this the infant has used 
single words with meaningful intonation and in a manner that 
has led some writers to regard them as ‘sentence-words.’^ But 
there would seem to be no point in calling a single word a sentence 
if by the word sentence we mean something more. 

It is because the parent (or nurse) continually directs the 
attention of the infant to single separate objects and actions, and 
names them for him one at a time that words at first are learned 
and spoken singly. This does not mean that language cannot be 
learned otherwise than word by word. Indeed, words were 
probably isolated and treated as separate elements of language 
long after continuous intelligible speech was common among men.® 
There is no reason, in pure theory, why we should not begin 
straight away with phrases and short sentences in teaching the 
child to speak. The objection to such a course is merely a prac- 
tical one. It would take much longer to proceed by this method. 
A good deal of repetition is necessary in teaching a language 
which has to be read and written as well as spoken, and it is a 
saving of effort to pick out single objects and actions and teach 
their names one at a time at moments when such objects and 
actions arc most likely to attract and arrest the child’s attention. 

But as language comprises more than names for objects and 
actions we are obliged to teach phrases as well as names. 


3. Lsxicalization 

Nevertheless, it is widely believed that language cannot exist 
until words have been invented to build it up from; that words 
came first in history, and that it was from the combination of 
words that intelligible speec h, in tlie real sense of the word, arose. 
The Greek notion of syntax, for example, is the notion that the 
sentence consists of an assemblage of parts which are consciously 
bujuglit together. The ‘associationist’ theory of mental structure 
that held sway for so long in psychology as the explanation of 
memory and consecutive thought also helped to fortify the tradi- 
tional view. But what may be true of language after it has become 

* “At the lowest level of speech, the distinction between sentences and single 
words does not exist.” Bertrand Russell, Inqwry into Meaning and Truth (London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1941). 

‘ Cf. Basque, however, in which words seem to be sentences. 
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highly developed may not be true of its earliest forms. As a 
matter of fact, we can no longer maintain the old standpoint in 
the face of the results of modem scholarship. 

Complete certainty is impossible about the origins of language, 
but many persons think that it existed in the form of vocal 
noises instinctively evoked by the recurrences of familiar and 
interesting social situations and the approach of well-recognized 
types of emergency. In the course of time these noises were 
sufficiently subjected to conscious recall and so were amenable to 
analysis, as a flow of sounds into separate syllables, and as con- 
tinuous speech into phrases and words. As this process went on 
modification of the original noises probably took place, so that 
gradually the highly analytic varieties of speech took form which 
wc find in civilized communities to-day. Primitive people were 
no doubt as incapable of splitting up the flow of their speech 
into separate words as infants are, or as adults arc when the 
sounds of an unfamiliar foreign language fall on their ears. 

It may perhaps be mentioned that even late in the history of 
civilization the division of language into words was not common 
on coins and anything but regular in manuscri})ts. 

It is because language is fundamentally a flow of sounds that 
what has come to be called the process of lexicalizalion has 
to be assisted while children are still at the nursery level of 
development, w'hen expressions lik<' hall-gone may nf)t be ‘com- 
binations’ except to the adult hearing them as such. Certainly 
most words have to be isolated for the infant out of the flow of 
sounds which all speech at first seems lo be. Even at school 
young children are still found who have diflicnlties of this kind 
about common e\cryday words. Familiarity with print helps the 
young child, able to read, to know words as separate elements 
of his language. But what he has not seen written or printed he 
may not so easily analyse for himself. And in transcribing from 
print he may fail sometimes t<i observe word-divisions. We have 
all heard of the child who described his division sums as goesintos, 
and Arthur in Tom Brown’s Schooldays was not exceptional in 
thinking gudenuf a single word. The present writer has seen little 
children write such words as alofersoderti, guda/noon, apastate 
(=: 8.30), bonearrow, and markenspencers. An amusing example 
of imperfectly lexicalized language is to be found in one of 
Aldous Huxley’s stories in which a child, hearing recited the 
lines from Edward Lear, 

And they sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong-tree grows, 

asked naively, “Mother, what’s a bongtreegrowsl” 
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4. The Natural Linguistic Unit 

But if we agree that it is no longer satisfactory to explain 
continuous speech as arising from the combination of separate 
words it is equally unsatisfactory to maintain the view that the 
natural linguistic unit is the sentence as defined by the grammar 
book. For example, it is stated in a recently published manual 
that for speech and thought the unit is undoubtedly the sentence, the 
equivalent of the complete thought. Some teachers who have been 
unduly influenced by this kind of doctrine have tried to make 
their pupils speak on every possible oceasion in what are called 
complete sentences. The objection to this practice is that no one 
outside a school makes it an invariable rule to employ a full 
sentence for the communication of each thought that occurs. In 
conversation we manage to make ourselves quite well under- 
stood when we say yes, not likely, certainly, nonsense, of course, and 
so on. And if it is urged that these expressions should not, and 
indeed cannot, be taken as making sense by themselves but are 
to be regarded as continuations of what has already been said 
or implied by another party, then wc may still observe that such 
unconnected remarks as Good-morning, Tickets please, No smoking 
and Sixpenny seats this way convey perfectly definite meanings, 
though they arc anything but sentences as usually defined. Inn- 
signs, shop-names, and road-names fall into the same category. 

The truth is that the natural linguistic unit may be a word or 
a phrase or a sentence; it is, as a rule, that group of words which 
cannot be further divided up without its essential meaning dis- 
appearing. Single words in certain circumstances may be used 
to stand for definite and unambiguous ideas, and this explains 
the tendency of many persons, and particularly dictionary- 
makers, to think of the word ais the natural linguistic unit, and 
consequently to look upon language as built up out of single and 
separate words. Nevertheless, we do not usually speak in single 
words, and this accounts for the objection of others to taking the 
single word as the natural linguistic unit.^ Besides, what stands 
as a word in one language may have to be represented by a phrase 
in another; while at times even in the same language two or more 
words may be written as one —e.g., won’t, isn’t, it’s, he’ll, she’d, 
we’ve, they’re, etc. 

All of us, as a matter of fact, whether adults or children, speak 
normally with our attention fixed on the idea that we want to 
express, and often we do not know what form our expression has 
taken until it has appeared. Our attention is not on words or 

* It may be recalled that Pope once said that he would allow the publisher of a 
dictionary to know the meaning of a single word but not ol two wor^ put together. 
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phrases or sentences unless difficulty arises in the act of expres- 
sion. This suggests that the natural unit of thought is the idea 
which sometimes requires a word, sometimes a phrase, and some- 
times a full sentence as the unit of linguistic expression.^ 


5. Formuias and Free Expressions 

The ( las&ification of linguistic expressions will vary with the 
purpose we have in mind — for example, they may be classified 
according to function or to form. In terms of function we may 
distinguish between sentences which are (i) indicative {The dog 
is wet)\ (2) exclamatory {Good heavens!)-, (3) interrogative {Is 
that you?)-, or (4) imperative {Go away!). In terms of form we 
may distinguish between foimulas and free expressions. 

We owe the latter distinction to jespersen,^ who speaks of 
expressions capable of variation without loss of their characteristic 
forms, and expressions which are for all practical purposes invari- 
able. I love mother is a form capable of variation ; it has a subject, 
a veib, and an object, and each of these may be replaced by 
anothet subject, verb, or object, leaving the grammatical struc- 
ture intact. Thus, / like butter. We loathe porridge, Tom makes mud- 
pies, Mary bakes cakes, and so on, are all framed like I love mother 
on the same grammatical pattern, one that c an be freely altered. 
But No Jear ! Well, I never ! and How do you do ? are forms incapable 
of such variation. Jespersen calls the variable forms “free expres- 
sions” and the invariable ones “formulas.” He describes free 
expiessions as expressions created on the spur of the moment by 
analogy with a certain type that has come into existence in the 
speaker’s subconscious mind as a result of his having heard many 
sentences possessing a common pattern, 1 ecognized as appropriate 
to tlie oc casion of its use. 

From what has already been said it will be clear that the 
formula mav well represent the primitive analysed exclamation 
uttered with feeling in an exciting situation in the life of early 
man, while the free c*xpression differs from the formula in having 
been develojied through reflective analysis farther away from 
what we suggest was the original kind of speech. In other words, 
free expressions are for the most part intellectual in character, 
designed and adapted for the purpose of conveying thought 
rather than feeling. Formulas, on the other hand, spring to the 
lips not so much as expressions of tliought as the means of dealing 
with certain kinds of personal or social emergency. We exclaim 

' Emotions are apt to find readier expresscon in non-sentence form. Cf Up Eton! 
with Floreat kUma. 

* O Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar (London, Allen and Unwin, 1934). 
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Dear me ! You fool ! or So what I not for the purpose of saying ^at 
Mre think but how we feel. 

It is interesting to note in passing that pathologists who have 
made a study of speech disturbances have noted the same kind 
of distinction as Jespersen has made, between what we have sug- 
gested is the language of the intellect and the more primitive 
and emotional type of language. They have observed that words 
and phrases learned by rote and without conscious attention to 
^eir literal meaning will often be employed without hesitation 
when required as stock responses to familiar situations and yet 
fail altogether to come to the mind when required for the con- 
scious presentation of an idea. In other words, formulas learned 
in early life [e.g.. Oh, dear!) can, as a rule, still be used by the 
aphasic after the power of constructing free expressions has left 
him. 


6 . The Development of Free Expressions 

It will be interesting to trace the development of the simpler 
types of free expression in the speech of children. Infants do not 
at first realize, of course, that some of the expressions which they 
use are capable of variation without loss of their characteristic 
pattern, while others arc only changed at the expense of all 
meaning. But sooner or later they feel (rather than know) that 
an expression like, say, bow-wow — gone is a type capable of modifi- 
cation in appropriate circumstances into, say, Teddy — gone, mama 
— gone, or ball — goru', and that ball — gone is capable of modifica- 
tion into ball — lost or ball — coming. On the other hand, expressions 
like Thank you and Yes, please are not capable of the same kind of 
modifications without becoming nonsense. 

Few studies of infants are available to allow us to trace the 
development of free expressions from the bow-wow — gone stage 
onward. An American research places the first short sentences 
(three words or more) at from three to three and a half years, 
with verbs uninflected, and with prepositions, conjunctions, 
auxiliary verbs, and pronouns usually omitted.^ Karl Biihler* 
claimed to have noted the use by quick children of all the chief 
varieties of sentence-structure by the age of three and a half. 
Valentine* has also stated that a child may use “all grammatical 
forms, even conjunctions of all kinds, and complex (including 
hypothetical) sentences” in the fourth year. Few students of 

* M. M. Nice, “Length of Sentence as a Criterion of a Child’s Progress in English,” 
Jounud of Experimental Psychology, XVI, 370-379 (1935). 

* K. Btihler, The Mental Deoelopment of the Child (London, Kegan Paul, 1927). 

* C. W. Valentine, The Psychology of Early Childhood (I.ondon, Methuen, t 

regret that thb excellent work has been too recently published for me to mue full 
use of it in writing the present book. 

C 
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infant speech would care to be so positive in this field as BOhler 
or Valentine. Miss McCarthy^ says that she found children able 
to use all the most complex of sentence forms occurring in adult 
conversation by the age of four and a half; but the most complex 
sentences in her published records would appear to be two sen- 
tences used by a child of four and a half (whose parents belonged 
to one of the higher occupational groups) : these sentences were 
Do you know what we got? and I know what that book's about. These 
may have or may not have been learned as formulas. Until the 
form itself can be varied to match a fresh situation we have no 
right to say that it is a free expression. Unless we distinguish 
between merely reproductive or imitative forms which have been 
learned by rote as formulas and genuine free expressions [e.g., 
complex sentences with subordinate clauses of, say, condition or 
concession) which reflect an ability to express a set of ideas or 
events, we are missing an important point, and the failure to 
note this distinction vitiates the data of the authorities quoted. 

A .scrutiny of the records of children’s talk in Mrs Isaacs’s book 
is more illuminating. Her pupils were children of exceptional 
ability (average LQ. 13a) from exceptional Cambridge homes. 
They were probably two or three years above average in con- 
versational ability. If we take their mental age as a criterion we 
may say that complex sentences with temporal clauses (introduced 
by when), noun clauses {e.g., I don’t know how he does it, I thought 
you would. Do you sec where it is?), and causal clauses (introduced 
by because) were being used at the mental age of six and a half, 
and that complex sentences with conditional clauses (introduced 
by if), as well as adjectival clauses {e.g.. Look at the part that's in 
the water', I like some one who gives you presents) came a year later. 
Other kinds of clause were too infrequent to be worth mentioning. 

Buhler stated that the order in which the subordinate clauses 
of complex sentences appeared was as follows: first, temporal 
and relative clauses and noun clauses in indirect questions, and 
then causal, conditional, and final clauses. It will be seen that 
this corresponds closely with our list as compiled from Mrs 
Isaacs’s book with the exception that final clauses were not con- 
spicuous in the talk of the Cambridge children. 


7. The Beginnings of Free Conversation 
The extent of a child’s power over language as an instrument 
of communication will naturally be looked for in his conversa- 

* D. A. McCarthy, The Language Development of the PTe~school ChUd (University of 
Minneapolis Press, 1935). 
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tion. If he comes from a good home he will learn to use language 
conversationally at a much earlier age than a child with no such 
home advantages. It would be universally agreed that children 
from well-managed large families and children who have passed 
through good nursery classes (where opportunities exist for 
intelligent social play under sensible supervision) develop their 
conversational abilities earlier than those who are less fortunate 
in their homes and schools. The opinion of most English teachers 
is likely to be that Piaget^ has dated the age of conversation a year 
or two late in fixing it at seven plus for the average child. Left 
alone, however, children may not as a rule learn to collaborate 
in action before the age of six, or in thought before the age of 
seven. 

Conversation, generally speaking, centres at first around 
disputes. G. K. Chesterton somewhere says that people quarrel 
because they have not learned to argue. Whether tliis is true or 
not of adults, it is certainly true of children. Remarks that hurt 
them or are otherwise unpleasant are at first ignored. If they 
cannot be ignored they are countered with stubborn silence or 
with tears. Sometimes, however, they may provoke flat opposi- 
tion and result in the exchange of blows. For conversation cannot 
begin until the circle of a child’s interests or desires overlaps or 
conflicts with those of another child. “Look at that Hon,” says 
the child of five or six to his companion with a picture-book. 
“That’s not a lion; it’s a dog,” may be the scornful reply. This 
is hardly conversation, but it is the sort of dispute out of which 
genuine conversation arises. 

Quarrelling with words begins at about the age of five or five 
and a half, and, naturally perhaps, the countercheck quarrelsome 
and the reply churlish are learned before the retort courteous or 
the quip modest; indeed, the forms of speech used in poHte 
disagreement are learned late, if at all. This being so, the right 
policy in dealing with children engaged in hot dispute is not to 
interfere too hastily from a desire to bring about a quick peace, 
but to recognize disputation as natural and to proceed to help 
the disputants to realize how important it is to state their dif- 
ferences adequately and coolly. Otherwise it may be a very long 
time before the need is felt of supporting assertions with a show 
of reason. 

Genuine argument in which reasons are advanced in support 
of assertions made is not usual before the age of seven. Many 
persons have erroneously supposed that quarrelsome children will 
appreciate the value of appeals to reason whatever their age. 
But the child does not deem it necessary to justify himself with a 

* J. Piaget, The Language and Thought qf the Child (London, Kegan Paul, 1925). 
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show of reason much before seven. As soon as the need for 
explanation is home upon him he does not find it difficult to 
adduce his reasons. In any case, it is certainly through quarrelling 
that the majority of children fet begin to realize the need for 
making themselves understood. 

8. Some Experimental Work 

One way of studying the linguistic development of children is, 
as we have already indicated, the more formal one of tracing 
step by step their growing mastery of the free expression with its 
various grammatical complexities. The underlying assumption 
here is that as the child gains power and extends his mental grasp 
he finds it possible to attend to an increasing number of objects 
or ideas at once and, after considering them together, to speak of 
them with due regard for their relative interest or importance. 
Now it should be possible to select suitable pictures and grade 
them in the order of the complexity of their general meaning, 
and therefore in terms of the difficulty of their comprehension 
for a child, and this being so, they could perhaps be used as a 
means of tracing the child’s growing mastery over the sentence- 
form, since this would be reflected in his ability to describe their 
contents succinctly. An experiment may be instanced in illus- 
tration of this method.^ 

Children individually in a number of schools were shown pic- 
tures of everyday scenes, arranged in sets of six of approximately 
equal difficulty. In each set two of the pictures were used as 
samples, which the examiner ctu"efully interpreted and described 
to the children. When it was clear that the child to be examined 
understood what the two sample pictures were about and could 
repeat the examiner’s description of them he was asked to describe 
the four remaining pictures one by one, using the same verbal 
pattern for his descriptions as that used by the examiner. The 
table on p. 71 indicates the grading adopted, and the ages at 
which 70 per cent, of the children could first manage satisfactory 
descriptions according to the patterns prescribed for them. In 
order to ensure a standard form of sentence being employed, the 
children were instructed to frame their descriptions as completions 
to sentences beginning It is a picture of .. . 

9. Describing Things Remote in Space and Time 

In a picture we have something which stands midway between 
the world of directly apprehended objects and events and the 

* A fuller description is given in Appendix IT, a (1), pp. 387-399. 
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world that exists only in memory and imagination. The simplest 
and most elementary forms of thinking — the thinking of the higher 
animals and of little children — ^is thinking in terms of objects 
directly observable. The ability to think and talk of objects or 
events remote in space or time is, on the whole, a later achieve- 
ment. To talk intelligibly and accurately about what one 


Stage 

Type of Picture 

Description Required 

Age 

n 

Picture of a boy sliding 

Two related ideas 

4 

2 

Picture of a boy riding on a 
donkey 

Hiree related ideas 

5 

3 

Picture of a girl offering an apple 
to a donkey 

Four related ideas 

6 

B 

Picture of a little girl lifting up 
a little boy to post a letter 

Five related ideas 

7 

5 

Picture of a boy who has fallen 
into the water 

Three related ideas + rela- 
tive pronouns as subject 
in a subordinate clause 

8 


Picture of a boy looking up at a 
bubble which he has blown 

Four related ideas -f rela- 
tive pronoun as object 
in a subordinate clause 

9 


observes to be happening in these three worlds — the objective 
world, the picture world, and the world of the imagination — 
becomes increasingly harder as the things talked about are less 
and less to be understood by immature minds. And skill in the 
interpretation of the things noted in any one of the three worlds 
may go with weakness in interpreting those of the other two. 
A person capable of adequate description and interpretation of 
what is seen in the mind’s eye may fail to talk sense when called 
upon to describe a complicated piece of mechanism. But, as 
may be expected, insight and subtlety in dealing faithfully with 
the things of the imagination is rarer than insight and subtlety 
in dealing satisfactorily with the objects of the physical world. 

How soon the power to talk sensibly about the remote in space 
or time will appear depends partly on native ability but partly 
also upon the quality of the linguistic environment in which 
children are brought up. Where the environment is linguis- 
tically poor this ability, whether sooner or later acquired, appears 
late, but it enables us to hold ideas of absent objects steadily 
before the mind and consider what might happen to them in 
various circumstances. This stage of thinking, the ^ rttr, /Jiat 
{prohably) that (or not that) stage, is not usually reached before 
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the mental age of eleven, as every teacher of theoretical geometry 
has learned from experience. Moreover, there are grades of 
difficulty in the If this, then that type of problem, those dealing 
with temporal things being easier than those dealing with non- 
temporal ideas and relations. 

If, however, all that is meant by thinking of remote objects 
or events is having a succession of loosely connected images 
passing before the mind’s eye, then the ability to talk about what 
is not immediately present to the senses must be a d mitted to. 
develop much earlier than the more genuine kind of thinking. 
In other words, children learn early to narrate. This sometimes 
means, of course, that they have merely acquired a service of 
words which they have drilled into order without any clear 
apprehension of what is meant by them. But usually a full 
vocabulary is associated with a grasp of what is being described 
and with an ability to note with some degree of precision the 
relations of cause and effect, of condition and sequence, and so 
on among things; and it will be understood that the effective 
expression of all this in words must involve the use of the more 
complex forms of sentence-structure. 

The description, then, of what is pictured in the imagination 
may take the form of narration with its own particular technique, 
or it may take the form of attempts at the imaginative recon- 
struction of the elements of what is thus pictured, and this may 
involve the use of a somewhat different technique. 


lo. Narrative Technique 

Judging from the first attempts of the child at narration, we 
should perhaps be justified in thinking that the earliest and 
simplest way of apprehending events in time is for him to see 
them happening one after another, unconscious of the fact that 
subtler temporal relations are possible, such as those of (a) simul- 
taneity, {b) the overlapping of events, and (c) the inclusion 
of one event within the time period of another. Little children 
are apt to think that events invariably occur either uncon- 
nectedly or in a very simple sort of sequence — spaced out, as it 
were, at even intervals along the line of time, like beads on a 
string. This would account for their habit, so exasperating to a 
certain type of teacher, of connecting up the successive statements 
in their narratives with and’s or and then’s or and so’s. 

But this is not a habit confined to little children. It would be 
easy to collect passages from the Bible and other sources which 
would suggest that grown-up people living in a less sophisticated 
age than ours tended to see things happening, as little children 
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do, either unconnectedly or one after another in an easily dis- 
tinguished order. Here, for example, is the story of how David 
slew Goliath, the narrative style of which faithfully represents 
the tense sequences of the original Hebrew.^ 

And it came to pass that when the Philistine arose and came nigh 
to meet David, that David hasted and ran toward the army to meet 
the Philistine. And David put his hand in his bag and drew thence 
a stone, and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his forehead ; and 
he fell on his face to the ground. 

On the basis of the evidence supplied in the Oxford English 
Dictionary we may safely say that the other ‘connectives’ first 
acquired by English children are those which were first acquired 
by the race. For instance, the first quoted use of some of our 
commonest connectives is as follows: and, c. a.d. 700; where, 
950; while, 971; when, 1000; who, 1297; which, 1300; because, 
1305; although, 1325. The appearance of some of the latest 
acquired of these words in the speech of little children may be 
regarded as a sure sign of linguistic progress. 

The introduction into English of forms of sentence-structure 
more elaborate than the Old Testament writers used was due to 
the study of the classical writers of Greece and Rome. Transla- 
tors first of all and original writers afterwards adopted the com- 
plex sentence-structure of the Greek and Latin authors as best 
suited to the expression of involved ideas. The participial and 
absolute forms of construction, for example, which are not needed 
in the faithful translation of the Old Testament Hebrew (and, 
indeed, are rare in English everyday speech), appear frequently 
in the translation of the New Testament Greek, where they are 
quite in place; as, for instance, in the introduction to the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matthew, v) : 

And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain: and 
when he was set, his disciples came unto him, and he opened his 
mouth, saying . . . 

and, again, in the Acts of the Apostles, where we read, for instance 
(xxviii, 30-33) : 

And Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired house and 
received all that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
all confidence, no man forbidding him.^ 

' See Emyclopadia Britaimica, Ninth Edition, xi, 596, and Fourteenth Edition, 
M, 35X. 

* We shall take up this suUect again in Chapter IV when dealing with the develop- 
ment of the child’s ptiwers of written expression. 
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II. Reported Speech 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that one of the obstacles 
to be overcome by children learning to narrate is that of tense- 
sequence in their reported speech. The difficulty they experience 
in changing direct speech form into the appropriate indirect 
speech form is usually due not so much to an incomplete under- 
standing of the context as to the fact that they have not arrived 
at the mental age when they are at home with the time-notions, 
which the less used tenses exist to express. A test given by the 
writer to a large number of children of school age bears this 
out. The majority of them at the age of ten had no difficulty 
in dealing correctly with problems like the following: 

Choose the word {or words) needed to make good sense in this sentence and 
cross out the others : 

( have hadj 

had had 1 tea the entertainment began. 

had J 

But a minority only at the age of twelve were able to tackle the 
following correctly: 

fhad had j 

4. If 1 1 have had the money I should have paid you. 

(had J 


And at thirteen a minority still were unable to select the correct 
tense in the following : 


7 - 


Mr X was married in 1920. In 1930 he might have said 


that he 


'had been' 

has been married for ten years, 
[was 


Certainly few children make spontaneous use of tenses like 
the expanded forms of the past perfect or the future perfect. 
Perhaps one of the advantages which comes from the study of a 
foreign language is that thereby children become accustomed to 
thinking in terms of the less familiar tenses. It is true, however, 
that languages differ in their power to express the relation of 
events in time. French, for exEunple, has more tenses than 
German. The Semitic languages are still less expressive of aspects 
of time through their verb-forms; like the older Indo-European 
languages they emphasize more the duration of actions, whether 
instantaneous or not, completed or not, permanent or transitory, 
performed once or repeatedly, resultative or non-resultative, and 
so on. Still, how many other languages, besides English, have 
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been able to say “I shall have been living here three years 
to-morrow”? 

' It may be added in passing that, apart from what is gained 
from active experience and through the learning of a second 
language, not a great deal can be gleaned from the grammar 
books on the subject of reported speech except the printers’ rules 
about the use of quotation marks (inverted commas). Some of 
the more im|X)rtant matters are omitted altogether — e.g., the 
, grammar books usually omit to deal with the circumstances 
which will decide whether direct speech or indirect speech is the 
more desirable form to employ, surely not a negligible point. 

12. Two Varieties of the Same Language 

We have now arrived at the stage in the child’s linguistic 
development where colloquial and literary forms of sentence- 
construction begin to be distinguished in his mind and practice. 
He understands what is meant if we say that a person talks like 
a book, and he knows that this is a doubtful compliment, since 
what is implied is that there is something unnatural and stiff 
about the language of books when used in ordinary conversation. 
It is true that few writers to-day sit down to compose in a manner 
that makes their sentences flow like the periods, say, of Gibbon or 
Dr Johnson. The latter, for example, used a form of diction for 
conversation, as reported by Boswell, different from that which 
he employed in writing Rasselas, though even in his everyday 
talk he was apt, as Goldsmith put it, to make his minnows speak 
like whales. No doubt the feeling that literary language is 
usually a little too choice for constant use makes us a little shy 
of employing it in conversation, except, perhaps, when we wish 
to be facetious. The person who frames his sentences with extreme 
care and chooses his words with noticeable precision can make 
social intercourse extremely tiresome; we cannot but think that 
he is more concerned with how he talks (and that means with 
himself) than with what he says.^ 

* Sir Max Beerbohm has madr the su[>eriority of the spoken word to the written 
word quite plain. “ Writing, as a means of expression, has to compete with talking. 
The talker need not rely wholly on what he says. He has the help of his mobile face 
and hands, and of his voice, with its various inflexions and its variable pace, whereby 
he may insinuate fine shades of meaning, qualifying and strengthening at will, and 
clothing naked words with colour, and making dead words live. But the writer? 
He can express a certain amount through his handwriting, if he write in a properly 
elastic way. But his writing is not printed in facsimile. It is printed in cold, 
mechanical, monotonous type. For his every effect he must rely wholly on the words 
that he chooses, and on the order in which he ranges them, and on his choice among 
the few hard and fast symbols of punctuation. He must so use these slender means 
that they shall express all that he cannot express through his voice and face and 
hands, or all that he would express if he were a good talker." (Tot Again, London, 
Heinemaim, igag.) 
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Whether two such varieties of the same language ought to 
exist side by side is nowadays questioned. Some persons would 
maintain that with our ever-increasing familiarity with news- 
papers, magazines, novels, and books of reference the two must 
eventually become one, partly through the absorption of many 
of the idioms of conversation into the written language of the 
day, and partly through the influence of literary constructions on 
current speech. Coleridge, it may be remembered, said that 
“literary prose (at least in all argumentative and consecutive 
works) differs and ought to differ from the language of conversa- 
tion.”^ There is also the rhetorical kind of language, affected 
by public speakers, which aims at arousing feeling, and the dic- 
tion suited for expressing and arousing feeling is not usually the 
most effective for conveying information; indeed, used for the 
latter purpose, it may easily mislead. In fact, it has been re- 
marked that the language of Gibbon, splendid and impressive as 
it can be at its best, is a language in which it is difficult to tell the 
truth. Children who are taught less than well may easily come 
to think that fine phrases, however employed, can be no demerit 
in their speech or writing, that, ‘for example, to speak or write 
of the seaside at Southend as a place where there are golden 
sands and an azure main is quite the right thing to do. But 
leaving insincerity aside, it may well be that for most of us the 
circumstances of speech and writing will usually be different 
enough to lead us to distinguish between words and phrases 
which it would be mere affectation to transfer from one sphere 
of use to the other, between the diction best suited for formal, 
ceremonial, or public occasions and the language of everyday 
intercourse. 


13. Thf. Influence of the Grammarian on Speech 
Foreign language study has considerably affected the manner 
in which the English language is being used. Thus, Dryden and 
Gibbon were great writers who were influenced in their way of 
writing by their knowledge of the classics. In Dryden’s case one 
of the results was a firm belief that it was wrong to end an English 
sentence with a preposition. Consequently he set about ridding 
himself of this “pernicious” habit. “I am often brought to a 
stand,” he said, “in considering whether what I write be the 
idiom of the tongue, and have no other way to clear my doubts 
but by translating into Latin.” So he proceeded to do what our 
greatest writers, whose criterion is good common usage, never 
do; the prepositions which he found at the ends of his sentences 

* Biographm LUerana, Chapter 18. 
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he brought back and placed immediately before the relative 
pronouns to which they referred; and, ever since, the pedant 
has followed his example, regardless of circumstances. But as 
the philologist, Sayce, wrote, “The attempt to find the distinc- 
tions of Latin grammar in that of English has only resulted in 
gross errors and a total misapprehension of the language.” 

Other examples of expressions finding popular favour which 
are due to a greater knowledge of Latin than of English are to 
^ay averse from instead of averse to, different from and not different 
to, and in the circumstances instead of under the circumstances. It is 
also commoner than it was to bring together the parts of a com- 
pound verb — e.g., bring in, take off, put out, etc., which have a 
single word corresponding to them in some foreign lainguage, so 
that an English construction like Take your hat off tends to become 
Frenchified into Take off your hat. 

Another result of the spread of this kind of influence is that 
idioms which fail to pass the test of the grammatical purist are 
being frowned on. To say, for instance, I thought to nyself is 
apparently open to objection, because to myself is quite unneces- 
sary. 7 believe, personally, is equally faulty, since there is no other 
way of believing except personally. Again, hence, thence, and 
whence have been declared to be equiv^ent to from here, from 
there, and from where', so that Edmund Gosse was able to object 
to Siegfried Sassoon writing from whence, though, as the Oxford 
English Dictionary shows, Wycliffe and Pope used the expres- 
sion as good English long before it became suspect by the 
grammarians. 

Nevertheless, the constant analysis which a living language 
undergoes by those who use it cannot but improve it as an instru- 
ment of precision, and this process of analysis is a process which 
( annot in the long run be checked. 


14. The Influence of Elementary Education 
ON Speech 

Another powerful influence has also been at work. The ettect 
of education upon the children who have passed through the 
public elementary schools has frequently been unfortunate 
until recently. In many districts theie has been so marked a 
difference between the standard English taught in the schools 
and the dialect acquired outside that large numbers of children 
have grown up with the notion that there are two kinds of Eng- 
lish, one good, the other bad, the latter being what they are 
accustomed to hear at home and in the streets. The London 
child who finds it second nature, for example, to use such forms 
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as Tbu was, I see himj/esterdqy, and / ain't got no money, does not find 
it easy to escape developing a sense Of inferiority about his native 
speech when his ‘errors’ are constantly rubbed in. Feeling none 
too sure of himself, he is apt to pay greater attention than he 
should to those who lay down the law about what is right and 
what wrong in his speech, and in his anxiety to be correct he will 
often go too far in the direction of using literary forms where the 
vernacular would have served him better. Sometimes the two 
styles get mixed, as, for example, in such Gockneyisms as “They’ve* 
got a secret which I’ve not been able to discover what it is,*’ and 
“ Who when you came to look into it you will find him to blame,” 
where the relative pronoun, employed because it is felt to be a 
sign of education, is an alien intruder into patterns of speech 
that do not require it. 

It may be added that the desire of the badly educated to appear 
well educated is partly responsible for the spread of pomposity 
in speech. To use colloquial phrases seems to some folk to show 
that one is occupied in trivial affairs. A Brighton policeman, for 
example, said recently that in consequence of a statement having been 
communicated to him he looked up and observed a motor-car proceeding 
towards him. What had actudly happened was that some one 
had grabbed his arm and shouted Look out ! 

Another effect of the sense of inferiority produced in those who 
have been made to feel that their own forms of speech betray 
their low breeding is seen in the desire to make ordinary affairs 
and events seem more important by speaking of them in the 
language of advertisers and salesmen. It should not be difficult 
in file senior school to show this sort of practice up for what it 
really is by getting children to examine critically all the examples 
of it that come their way and then rewrite them in plain everyday 
terms. By skilled teaching children will soon feel that to use such 
language habitually is to be insincere, if not consciously dishonest. 


15. Training in Clarity and Precision 

The first principle to apply in speech training is neither 
plainness nor formal correctness, important as these are, but 
clarity, a respect for which should be an outstanding feature 
of all the language work of senior school pupils. We mean by 
clarity the use of words in a manner which can be clearly 
understood by a person hearing them or reading them in good 
faith, as distinct from the precision of the lawyer who must aim 
at using words in such a manner that any person with a desire 
to misunderstand cannot possibly misunderstand. 

What is implied by the principle of clarity in the field of 
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vocabulary is the power to explain what is meant by tarns which 
are being habitually employed in school work, and by an increas- 
ing ability to discriminate among synonyms and synonymous 
expressions. In continuous speech its application will be seen, as 
a result of the constant insistence by the teacher, in the clear 
formulation of ideas, the pupils being forced always to say 
exactly what they mean. TTius, an essential practice with boys 
and girls must be that of compelling them to face questions 
fairly and squarely and deal with them without equivocation. 
'The value of a training in this direction was often emphasised 
by Thring of Uppingham.^ 

A boy ought never to be permitted to answer any question but 
the one he is asked — t.g., if the boy says vicinmt and the master asks 
“ What did you say ? ” the boy must be made to say mcirunt and not 
be allowed to change it to vieerunt. ... In like manner, for it is 
part of the same airless straggling, no commoner fault occurs than 
the no-answer-at-all — e.g., the master asks, “What case is temporal” 
The ordinary boy, as likely as not, replies, “It is a noun.” Very 
true, but that is no answer. It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon boys that there are only tw'o kinds of answer, a right answer 
and a wrong answer. 

In the same way boys and girls should be taught to respect 
the principle of precision in using their own language; they 
should realize the impropriety, for example, of defining an object 
in terms of an event; thus, when asked what a scald or bum is 
they should be severely discouraged from framing the sort of 
answer that begins, “It is when you. . . .” It is good teaching 
technique to adopt the attitude of the person against whom the 
lawyer has to guard himself, the person with a desire to mis- 
understand, and deliberately draw a logical inference from an 
inaccurate answer in order to show it up for what it is. Great 
amusement and good training can also result fi"om setting an 
exercise in the description of a familiar object or mechanism, 
and following it by asking a person hearing the description to 
represent in a drawing exactly what has been said. The value 
of clarity and precision may then be brought home vividly to 
those whose descriptions have rightly produced ludicrous results. 
In addition to learning to use words with some precision of 
meaning for intellectual purposes, every child has to learn to 

* Edward Thring, Theoiy and Praeiia of Teaching (Cambridge Univeraty Preu, 
1883). Cf. thefollowing from the Gorgiat; 

Socrates. When Cluerephon asks in what art Gotgias is skilled, you merely 
eulogize his art, as though it were xmder some censure, instead of replying what it is. 

PoLUs. Why, did 1 not reply that it was the toest of arts? 

Socrates. You certainly didj but nobody asked you what was the quality of his 
art, only what it was. 
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choose nicely among synonymous expressions when he needs the 
one which is best suited to the social situation in which he may 
find himself. For instance, he may wish to ask some one to close 
a door for him. The form of words which he may select will 
depend, of course, upon the range of his knowledge of alternative 
forms, upon the relation he stands in to the person he addresses, 
and to some extent, too, upon his own mood. Below will be found 
a short test designed to make this point clear. Seven situations 
are verbally presented, together with seven modes of address., 
The child tested has to match each situation with the most 
appropriate form of address. In such a test situation children 
who blunder frequently in their dealings with others do badly 
as a rule. Girls, as may perhaps be expected, get higher marlu 
than boys, while children under the age of eleven usually fail to 
get half marks. 

Suiting the Occasion 

Study carefully the following ways of asking a person to close 
the door: 

(A) .Please close the door. 

(B) I wonder if you would mind closing the door for me. 

(C) Close the door, dear, please. 

(D) For goodness’ sake, close the door. 

(E) Mind you close the door after you. 

(F) Close that door ! 

(G) Don’t you think you ought to close the door ? 

Now write down the letter A, B, C, etc., which shows the sentence 
you would choose to suit the following occasions. 

Give each sentence a different letter. 

(1) When you give an order rudely. 

(2) When some one is likely to be forgetful. 

(3) When a fidgety child has irritated you by playing with the 

door. 

(4) When you wish to give an order politely. 

(5) When a child is being addressed by a kind mother. 

(6) When you are speaking to a forgetful person who should have 

known better. 

(7) When you are loaded with parcels and cannot close the door 

for yourself. 


Results of giving the Above Test to 227 Children of 10 plus 
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1 6. Supposition and Hypothesis 

In tracing the development of the free exjwession we have 
touched, so far, upon (a) the simple type of sentence needed for 
the matter-of-fact description of objects and events, and [b) the 
more complex type of sentence, often used to describe the various 
possible relations among the objects, ideas, or events described. 
In addition, a third type of sentence will become increasingly 
• needed as children find themselves attempting to talk about what 
exists only in their minds and in the form of general ideas. The 
simple statement of what we find existing in the mind at any 
moment may call for no fresh forms of sentence, but when we 
suppose this or that general truth or state of affairs and go on to 
imagine what should follow firom our assumption we are on 
another mental level. We arc indulging in that more difficult 
kind of thinking where the condition and the consequence are 
imagined as coexistent; and in talking about our thoughts at 
this level we frequendy feel the need of expressing what is in our 
minds “at one go” — i.e., in a single sentence. Such a sentence 
will normally consist of two parts representing (a) the ground 
and (b) the consequence of our act of imagination, and they will 
usually be linked together by some such connectives as provided 
that, unless, or althou^. 

We have already indicated that the word because (and, we may 
now add, the words if and unless) may be used by young children 
at the practical or concrete level of thinking for which the mental 
age of seven years is sufficient. The child who can use because as 
the correct introduction of his reply when his mother asks him a 
question beginning “Why ...” will usually be at a loss, unless 
he has reached the mental age of seven, in describing a picture 
showing the child crying because a dog has taken his shoe, for 
the simple reason that he has not yet grasped the idea that a 
reason can always be looked for whenever some one is foimd 
crying. Similarly, the child who is able to make use of the word 
if in such practical emergencies as bargaining (for example. If I 
give you this sweet will you come and play with me?) may not be able 
to use the same tcchmque in dealing with the abstract and non- 
temporal, and so may not be able to draw the correct inference 
from such a statement as If France is farther south than Scotland 
then . . . , because he has not developed far enough or learned 
sufficient to have grasped the general rule that places nearer the 
equator in the northern (and in the southern) hemisphere usually 
have a warmer climate. 

When, however, we find children able to deal with ideas of a 
general kind, in the absence of concrete aids to their thinking. 
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and talk about them in complex sentences, with connectives of 
the unless and although type to link their separate parts together, 
we may be sure that they are beginning to manifest that maturity 
of intelligence and aptitude for language which, with continuous 
practice in hard thinking and precise expression, will bring them 
as near as they can hope to get to the highest intellectual and 
linguistic level of development possible to them. 


17. The Connectives ‘Because’ and ‘Although’ 

We have shown that the word because is used as a rule before 
the mental age of seven to introduce statements in support of 
ideas and of conduct for which reasons are demanded. “Why 
did you do that?” and “What makes you say that?” are the 
sort of questions that produce at first little beyond the reply, 
“Because I did {or do).” The connexion between the deed or 
idea and that which preceded it is usually loose and casual; it 
is not causal. The child has not learned that there are general 
rules which can be formulated about the behaviour of things and 
persons. This is proved by his inability to deal with those words 
which express the idea of exceptions to rules. As Piaget says, 
“For there to be exceptions there must have been rules, and if 
the child fails to understand the fact that there are exceptions it 
is because he has never formulated any rules.”^ Thus, the same 
children who in one school had given sensible answers to ques- 
tions requiring the correct use of because to the extent of 50 per 
cent, at the age of six plus were given the following sentence to 
complete: “I love my mother, although . . .” The sensible 
answers produced at the same age amounted to no more than 
10 per rent. 

The gradualness of the development of the ability to recognize 
the proper occasions for the use of the word although can be shown 
diagrammaticaliy. Here are the percentages of correct answers 
produced by 3155 children between the ages of seven and fifteen 
in a test calling for the completion of the ten sentences set out 
below: 

(1) Jack smacked my face, although . . . 

(2) I had my bath yesterday, although . . . 

(3) Maty played in the street, although . . . 

(4) I love my mother, although . . . 

(5) Apples are cheap to-day, although . . . 

(6) Mr Jones fell off his bicycle to-day, although 

(7) It rained hard this morning, although . . . 

(8) Tom took my ball from me, although . . 


* Op. tit. 
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(g) Joan was late for school to^ay, although . . . 

(10) She did her best in the exam., although . . . 

The curve speaks for itself. Not until the age of nine is reached 
do 50 per cent, of the children begin to use the word although 
correctly. It is perhaps necessary to add that the children test^ 

Ver Cent. 



Fig. 4. Graph showing Percentages of Right Answers in the 
‘Although’ Test 


were not so completely representative of the ablest children as 
those who worked the test to be described next. 


18. Other Connectives 

By way of further exploration of the facts of development in 
this direction the present writer has used a test*^ calling for the 
completion of a number of unfinished sentences broken oflF at the 
point where a connective has just been introduced. The correct 
completion has to be selected from among four phrases offered 
as possibles. When completed properly these sentences are seen 
to consist of two parts linked up by a connective word or phrase 
of the kind which we have been considering. The following 
example will serve as an illustration: 


' See Appendix II, 2(3), pp. 302-305. 
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Underline the words which make the best ending for the following 
unfinished sentence : 

I shall not be able to do my sums unless 
(a) My exercise book is full. 

{b) You help me. 

(c) Multiplication is very hard. 

(d) I forget my tables. 

Three hundred and seventy children between the ages of 
seven and a half and eleven, divided into half-yearly groups, 
were given fifty questions of this type. The curve of accuracy 
obtained from the results is set out bdow. It will be seen that by 



Fio. 5. Graph showino Plrcentaoes op Right Answers in the 
'Othfr Connectives’ Test 


the age of 8 plus 50 per cent, of the answers are correct, and that 
two-thirds of the answers are correct by the age of 9 plus. The 
schools where the test was set were two very good schools almost 
wholly attended by bright children from good homes. 


19. Stages of Advance in the Mastery of 
Free Expressions 

We arc now able to set out, though still tentatively, the stages 
which children pass through in their progress towards the mastery 
of the various forms of free expression represented by the English 
sentence. We shall confine ourselves to dealing at the infant 
school level with those free expressions which are useful in 
speaking of objects and events in the external world, at the 
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junior school level with those required in describing the relations 
between separate objects and events and also between simple 
ideas, and at the senior school level with those needed in expressmg 
thoughts of a more complicated pattern. The criterion is form. 

The Infant Level 

Stage One, Children learn first to name things that interest 
them, and in their second year to add a word, when naming a 
, thing, by way of comment upon it. Thus they may say milk — gone 
when they have finished drinking their milk, or mama — up when 
they want to be lifted up. 

Stage Two. Children learn next to speak of relations observed 
between two things in space, by using (a) a transitive verb (at 
first, of course, without inflexion), or (b) a word which docs duty 
as a verb (like up as quoted above) . So a child may say. Dog — hurt 
— baby, or Baby — down— floor. 

Stage Three. At this stage children learn to add a prepositional 
phrase in speaking of any of the Stage Two things. Thus they 
may say. Baby put ball under chair. 

Stage Four. Here the first complex sentence appears — ^for 
example, with a temporal clause introduced by when; When I 
go you come too. At this stage the child learns to employ his verbs, 
nouns, and pronouns with correct inflexion. 

The Junior Level 

Stage Five. This brings us to the point at which two statements 
of the Stage Two and Three type are brought together and a 
relationship noted between them. For example, the child may 
say, / will put my coat on, because the wind is cold. 

Stage Six. Complex sentences with noun clauses now appear — 
for example. Come and see how big the snowman is. I thought it 
would. 

Stage Seven. This stage shows the child’s further progress in 
constructing complex sentences, particularly those involving the 
use of adjectival clauses with relative pronouns — ^fbr example. Do 
you see the part that's in the water? That was the man who took my ball 
away. Conditional clauses in sentences which deal with everyday 
situations are also now in evidence — ^for example. If I had a 
shilling I would buy you some sweets. 

Stage Eight. The child can now use the relative pronoun as 
the object in a subordinate clause of a complex sentence — ^for 
example, I have a cat which I feed every day. It should be added 
that the brighter children at this level are able to frame complex 
sentences, when needed, containing both when and if clauses, if 
and because clauses, and when and because clauses. 
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The Senior Level 

Stage Nine. At this stage children show that they are able to 
relate particular ideas and truths to more general ideas or truths. 
For example, they are able to frame sentences using connectives, 
like although, whi^ imply a familiarity with the general truth to 
which they are stating an exception. 

Stage Ten. Finally, they show by their various forms of expres- 
sion that they are able to frame hypotheses and state what 
follows from their adoption. This involves the use of complex 
sentences containing subordinate clauses of concession introduced 
by connectives like provided that, nevertheless, etc. 

The following table may be interesting as representing an attempt 
to show the stages of speech development in terms of content: 

At each stage in his speech development the normal child, 
where his interests are engaged, will show increasing power and 
precision in his ability: 

(i) To use words to draw the attention of others to his 

needs and wishes. 

(а) To talk aloud to himself as he does things, as though to 

make clear to himself what he is doing or tliinking. 

(3) To ask questions continually, as much for the sake of 

asking them as for the replies that he may receive. 

(4) To answer questions requiring simple and direct 

answers. 

(5) To attempt some form of conversation, though at this 

stage it is talk in the presence of others rather than to 

others. 

(б) To interject comments (usually irrelevant) into the 

remarks of others. 

(7) To address his companions directly now and again, but 

mainly for his own satisfaction. 

(8) To talk to adults about other children — ^for example, 

in ‘tale-bearing.’ 

(9) To carry simple messages correctly. 

(10) To answer questions requiring a measure of thoughtful 

statement. 

(11) To ask sensible questions about what has been or ought 

to be done. 

(12) To take pleasure in repeating striking remarks heard, or 

interesting phrases or sentences read. 

(13) To retell a story heard or read. 

(14) To make sensible contributions to lessons given and 

subjects discussed in his presence. 
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(15) To take part in discussions in class or with grown-ups 

without embarrassment. 

(16) To help others who may be in difficulties to express 

their ideas clearly. 

(17) To relate a story of some length in sentences of varied 

complexity of construction. 

(18) To describe objects and explain processes with due atten- 

tion to logic^ sequence. 

(ig) To talk freely and easily, using the special terminology 
of subjects that have been studied in books. 

(20) To recapitulate the steps of a logically presented argu- 
ment. 


20. CONGLUDINO ReIiIARKS 

We have now reached the stage in our study of the child’s 
increasing mastery of his language when we can transfer our 
attention, with greater hopes of being able to measure his progress 
adequately, to his written exercises. But before doing so we may 
perhaps close this chapter by referring to two distinctly different 
practices commonly employed by teachers in training children to 
express themselves linguistically. 

Mr Winston Churchill is said to have advised a young friend 
of his who was anxious to improve himself to use his mind not 
as an ammunition-wagon but as a quick-firing gun. The modem 
practice of encouraging children to talk freely and ask questions 
about anything and everything whenever they feel inclined to do 
so seems to be based on the principle that the art of quick-firing 
must be developed from the start and at all costs. The old- 
fashioned view that little children should be seen and not heard 
would appear to be based on the contrary principle that wagon- 
loading (i.e., collecting ideas and building up a vocabulary 
descriptive of them) is the chief business of childhood. Clearly, 
it is natural for heeilthy young children to talk freely and without 
inhibition, and they should be encouraged to do so. But older 
children ought to have developed past the chatterbox stage, and 
such unint^gent forms of chatter as they indulge in ne^ no 
encouragement. It is a matter of age how we ought to proceed. 

The best teachers know that they have no option but to attend 
to both wagon-loading and quick-firing. Mental development 
tends to be an all-round and continuous affair, no one kind of 
activity going on for long in isolation or without interruption; 
those who would always be talking are apt to leave themselves 
no time for reflection. In the minds of children, as in adults, 
the load of experience becomes linked up with the language best 
suited to describe it when tlie opportunities for discussing its 
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meaning and value are present, and when they are con- 
stantly led to feel that what they say will be appreciated most 
warmly when sensible in itself and sensibly expressed. In the 
words of Professor Lloyd Morgan : 

A discipline in language, a discipline in the thought of which 
language is symbolic, and a discipline in the application of both 
thought and language to what is within the range of experience 
are so closely related that they should be regarded as diverse aspects 
of the same process.^ 

• Lloyd Morgan, P^hology for Teachers (London, Edward Arnold, new edition, 
« 909 )- 

The test described at p 8o was suggested by the reading of pp 1 52-1 53 of The 
Pguliologv of English, by M M Biyant and J R Aitken (New York, Columbia 
Umversity Press, 1940) 



CHAPTER IV 
THE ABILITY TO READ 


I. Two Problems for the Teacher 

For private and public reasons alike children must learn to 
read, for where the ability to read is not general the maintenance 
of a high level of civilization is hardly possible, and where the 
‘ power to get enjoyment and information from books is lacking 
the development of a satisfactory personal life is unlikely to be 
realized. 

It is widely assumed that practically all children can be taught 
to read, though nothing more may be meant than that they can 
be taught to utter the right noises when confronted with printed 
words and asked to translate them into sound. Such mechanical 
reading, or “barking at print,” as Sir John Adams used to call 
it, involves httle more than an ability to make habit associations 
between printed symbols and vocal noises, a result that may be 
brought about by brute repetition of a given stimulus together 
with the appropriate response. An ability to utter the right 
noises at the proper cues must, therefore, be distinguished from 
the genuine thing, the ability to read with understanding and 
appreciation. 

Whether it is reasonable to expect all children to have acquired 
the ability to read in the genuine sense by the time they have 
reached the school-leaving age is a matter of some doubt. Read- 
ing is not a simple skill, hke writing, which, once learned, can 
be increased automatically. It may be practised at different 
levels of difficulty with the result that the existence of the ability 
to read well at one level is no guarantee at all that an equsd 
ability will be manifested at a higher level, or even at the same 
level in another field of interest. When we say, therefore, that 
a child has been taught to read we ought to make it quite clear 
what it is we mean. Certainly, if we take reading to mean 
something more than ‘saying the words,’ the results of our 
systematic instruction over a period of some nine years of child 
life during the past half-century have not been altogether 
satisfying; indeed, there is ground for the fear that we may 
be training the vast majority of our children just well enough 
to enable them to occupy themselves with the tawdriest reading 
material and yet not well enough to ensure that they will wish 
to enter into and enjoy their rightful intellectual and spiritual 
heritage, or even that they will be able to withstand the word- 
magic of the advertiser and the propagandist. Consequently 

89 
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the great reading problem is to know how to cultivate in children 
the power of being able to grasp the significance of what is placed 
before them in print, to judge of its value, and make the best 
use of it. 

Mental development, in so far as it is reflected in reading 
ability, will be revealed accordingly in two ways: in an ever- 
increasing mastery of the mechanical difficulties of word-recogni- 
tion, a mastery which will be manifested in one of its aspects 
by speed and accuracy in oral delivery, and in a power of being , 
able to use books of increasing difficulty for the purpose of find- 
ing and seizing a writer’s meaning, both in its general intention 
and in its precise significance. 


2. The Best Age for Beginning to Learn to Read 

Professor John Dewey once maintained that eight years of age 
was the best age for children to begin to learn to read, but t^ 
was more than forty years ago. To-day we should say that 
chronological age is less significant than mental age in deter- 
mining reading ability. John Stuart Mill was only an extreme 
instance among large numbers of children who have learned to 
read well long before being sent to school. The truth is that the 
age at which children first learn to read depends partly upon 
how far they have matured mentally (a matter of intelligence as 
well as chronological age) and partly upon how far their environ- 
ment has helped to make the art of reading a desirable thing to 
acquire. The Board of Education Consultative Committee’s 
Report Infant and Nurseiy Schools (1933)^ contains a reference to 
an American inquiry from the results of which we ought perhaps 
to conclude that there is one best age for all children to begin 
to learn to read, the age of six and a half.* But we can accept 
this conclusion as a sound one only by (a) ignoring the intellec- 
tual potentiality and (b) disregarding the nature of environment. 
For where a child is unlikely to reach a mental age much in 
excess of six and a half, or where his linguistic background is so 
poor that the reading habit hardly exists among his parents and 
their grown-up fi-iends, and where, moreover, extended con- 
versation of an intelligent kind is seldom heard in the home, 
there may be no desire to learn to read long after the mental age 
of six and a half has been reached. Where, however, the linguistic 

* P- « 33 . 

* M. V. Morphett and G. Washburn^ **When Should Children Begin to Learn 
to Read,*’ Elementaiy Sdwol Jourmdj soexi, 496—503. The Consultative Committee’s 
own conclusion about readiz^ (and about the other fundamental scholastic skills as 
well) is that ** the child should begin to learn the three R’s when he wants to do so, 
whether he be three years of age or six/* 
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background is so favourable that it has enabled children to 
become familiar at an early age with a wide range of nursery 
rhymes, everyday sayings, and folk-tales, and to talk with some 
fluency and directness, &e desire and the ability to learn to read 
will usually appear considerably before the age of six and a half. 

We may say, then, that the age at which a child will wish to 
learn to read will depend on his intelligence, his home, and his 
teachers. The intelligent child from a good home where there 
is a good reading tradition will learn to read quickly whatever 
the method employed in teaching him; in fact, in many cases 
he will hardly need method at all. The intelligent child from a 
home which is poor in its linguistic resources will learn to read 
as soon as he realizes the value of being able to do so ; and this 
will not take long in a sympathetic school environment. The 
dull child from a good home will learn to read, if persevered 
with, even along comparatively unenlightened lines, because he 
will come to understand sooner or later that to read will be a 
necessity to him and that not being able to read will probably 
be thought pretty deplorable by his friends. It is the dull child 
from the low-grade home, where little reading is done and where 
little improving conversation is heard, who constitutes the 
teacher’s constant problem. It is he who is responsible for the 
unending succession of new primers and fresh methods of instruc- 
tion; and teachers fail, as a rule, with this type of child whenever 
they begin formal instruction before the indispensable prelim- 
inaries have been satisfactorily got over. 


3. Signs of Readiness for Instruction in Reading 
The experienced onlooker will usually know when the child 
is actually ready for some kind of instruction in reading. In a 
reasonably good environment this readiness appears at its 
strongest somewhere round about the mental age of five and a 
half to six. At this age the child shows an unmistakable interest 
in having stories told to him, in exploring picture-books and 
asking about their letterpress explanations, and in wanting to 
know the meaning of the printed signs and advertisements in the 
streets and other public places. He will inquire what this or that 
word is which has caught his attention, or where this or that 
interesting phrase appears on the page which he has heard read 
to him. At the same time he may pretend that he himself can 
read, and hold up a book or paper in front of him, often upside 
down, and either repeat from memory something he has previ- 
ously heard read, or pour out streams of jargon which have all 
the characteristics of oral reading except sense. 
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It will be agreed that we should foster this desire to learn to 
read the moment it appears. Where it has not done so in a favour- 
able environment by the age of five and a half or six most teachers 
feel that they ought to be taking steps to arouse it. What these 
steps should be we have already indicated. It is when children 
see grown-ups actually getting value from reading that they 
themselves will want to read; when they see their fnends enjoying 
reading they will begin to understand the point of being able to 
read ; when they realize that one can tell what a picture is about , 
by looking at the words underneath they will begin to want to 
find out what such words say; when they discover that the 
interesting stories they hear come fi’om books they will be moved 
to an interest in books ; when they discover that notices displayed 
publicly can help a person to know what to do in certain circum- 
stances they will become curious as to how these notices can be 
interpreted. In short, a child cannot hope to learn to read until 
he has developed tlie sense that printed words will help him to 
understand pictures better, to know frequently what to do in 
shops and streets, and to enjoy stories for himself without assistance 
from his elders. It may also be added that a child who lacks the 
power to listen attentively to what is said to him, or who is 
unable to repeat and (if required) develop a simple sequence of 
words which he hears, cannot be regarded as being ready to 
find any meaning in print. 

It is important to realize that backwardness in reading in later 
childhood can seldom be ascribed to a single cause. A successful 
diagnosis in any given case will usually reveal among others 
such causes as the following to have been operating: intellectual 
immaturity, social inexperience, emotional handicaps of the kind 
shown by shyness and timidity or the absence of any desire to 
learn to read, defects of sight or hearing or articulation, unsympa- 
thetic emphasis on phonetic drill at too early a stage, and fre- 
quent or prolonged absence from school at critical periods in the 
learning process. 


4. Methods of Teaching Reading in the 
Early Stages 

In the past twenty years or so there has been an increasing 
disposition among teachers to make the first approaches to read- 
ing much less formal and much more entertaining than they used 
to be. The desirability of keeping the child’s interest in reading 
equally fresh and active after he has overcome the initial diffi- 
culties of word-recognition is not so often borne in mind. 

From time to time various methods of teaching the elements 
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of reading have been adopted. In the early days of the English 
infants’ schools the two outstanding methods followed were the 
traditional Alphabetic or Spelling method and the Look-and-say; 
or Word method, which originated with Comenius. A child, for 
example, was taught to look at the word CAT and either say 
GAT without more ado, having recognized it correctly at sight 
{Look-and-say or Word method), or go through the process of 
naming the separate letters as See Ay Tee, and following this 
.by saying GAT {Alphabetic or Spelling method), having, of course, 
learned to recognize and name the letters of the alphabet before 
being allowed to advance towards the learning of complete words. 

When the Look-and-say method, as a method of teaching 
reading rather than spelling, had nothing but the Alphabetic 
method to contend against it usually won the day, but as soon 
as Phonic methods were introduced,^ which aimed at teaching 
children a knowledge of the sounds of letters as well as their 
names, so that they could be taught to blend the sounds of the 
separate letters into a single word, thereby gaining a technique 
which enabled them to forge ahead and learn to pronounce new 
words without assistance from their teachers, both the Look-and- 
say and the Alphabetic methods lost ground rapidly. For many 
years Phonic supremacy was unchallenged in this country, but 
it was gradually realized that a considerable proportion of our . 
words are unphonetic, with the result that the best method was 
felt to be a mixed one: the regular words were taught phonetically 
and the irregular words by Look-and-say. Recently a contro- 
versy has broken out between the advocates of the various 
methods on account of the fresh support lent to the 
Look-and-say school by the advocates of the Sentence method.® 

5. The Sentence Method of Teaching Reading 

The Sentence method of teaching reading is claimed to be a 
good one, because it follows natural lines. Its advocates remind 
us that people speak, as a rule, not in single words but in words 
used together to make sense, and in view of this they maintain 
that when teaching children to read we ought to begin with the 
statement of simple ideas in sentences, to attend next to phrases 
and words, and after that, rather than before, to analyse words 
into sounds and learn the names and shapes of the letters required 
for writing them. 

* The Phonic Method is said to have been invented (e. 1900) by Nellie Dale, a 
teacher at Wimbledon High School. 

*_A book was published in America on The Sentence Method of Teaching Reading, 
Writing, and SpeUmg, by G. L. Farman, as early as 1881, but the method was not 
popularized in England before the 1990-30 decade. 
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A good Sentence method course of instruction in reading docs 
not begin with sentences from books but with certain interesting 
sentences which the children have used or heard spoken naturally 
in the course of classroom activities and experiences. Preferably 
these sentences will be short and easily memorized. The sentences 
selected will also be such as may usefully be written by the 
teacher on large sheets for the children to see, and without 
emphasis at this stage on the necessity for reading them. The 
next step is for the teacher to encourage the children to read and 
copy sentences for themselves. Only when this has become a 
familiar proceeding will reading-books be introduced. These 
will deal with topics that interest the children and be written 
within the limits of a severely restricted vocabulary of useful 
words frequently repeated. The number of words in a first 
I reader may vary from 50 to 150, and each word may be repeated 
^m seven to twenty times so that it may be learned by sight. 
The following table shows the number of words and the average 
number of times each is repeated in five first books, written on 
Sentence method lines, which have been popular in English 
schools : 


Book 

Totai Words 

Number of Words 
Diffkhert 

Avtrage Repetition 
OF Each Word 

111 

■ 

Ilt6 

150 

7-4 


■ 

957 

"7 

8*2 • 


■ 

>376 

lOI 

13-6 


■ 

9*1 

57 

i6'i 

liBU 

■ 

1346 

61 

20'4 


The variations are striking, but no compiler has thought it 
necessary to justify his own sdections. WheAer, for example, an 
average per word of 7-4 or 20-4 or something between represents 
the most suitable amount of repetition for the lezu’ner still r emains 
undetermined. Much depends, no doubt, on the learner’s in- 
telligence and the quality of the writing. On the face of it, 
primers No. 4 and No. 5 would seem to be the best of the five 
for slow learners, on account of their high word-frequency, and 
primers No. i and No. a best for quick learners, for the oppo- 
site reason. 

6. The Sentence Approach versus the Phonic Approach 
It is not usually disputed that the Sentence method makes for 
interest and enjoyment in the early stages. The child is not 
called upon to face the drudgery of ploughing through pages 
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of dull matter of ^ pig-inra-wig, cuh^onra-tab variety. The average 
Phonic primer consisted of pages of matter without a great deal 
of interest for children, pages which made just as much sense 
when read from the bottom upward as in the usual way. Teachers 
relying on such books were obliged to become not so muchi 
educationists as drill-instructresses. All that was demanded of a 
child was that he should have the abilities of a good performing 
animal and be able to learn to bark correctly at the appropriate 
signal. Whereas the Sentence method leads the learner to regard 
print as a vehicle for communicating ideas, children brought up 
from the start by Phonic instruction arc apt to become so absorbed 
in the task of analysing the separate words in an unfamiliar 
passage, letter by letter, and syllable by syllable, in order to 
sound them correctly, that little energy is left for seizing the 
meaning of all they have been reading. It must not be forgotten 
either diat oral reading (emphasized to a greater extent in the 
Phonic approach than in the Sentence approach) is more diffi- 
cult than silent reading, since it requires the ability not only to 
seize meaning but also to present it intelligibly to a listener. 

It would appear, therefore, that too much attention to phonics 
at the outset may divert the child’s mind from the sense of what 
he sounds so laboriously, and this will rob the reading activity of 
much of its enjoyment. On the one hand learners introduced 
through the Sentence method look for enjoyment from the out- 
set; they never become mere barkers at print, uttering words, 
one at a time, without phrasing, in an unnatural voice. Certainly, 
phonically taught cluldren, who have missed the Sentence 
approach, do this kind of tMng only too frequently; moreover, 
when taught less than well they are apt to build up unfamiliar 
words by analogy — e.g., on the principle that as b-u-t is sounded 
as hut, so p-u-t should be sounded as putt, or as b-o-n-e is sounded 
like b-o-a-n, so d-o-n-e must rhyme with it and be sounded as 
doan.', and so on. On the other hand children of less than average 
intelligence who have been taught by the Sentence method too 
often become mere memorizers (‘parrot readers’) and so are 
helpless in the face of unfamiliar words, for they lack the power 
which Phonic instruction would have given them (provided, of 
course, they were mature enough to profit by it), the power of 
analysing difficult words into their constituent sounds and 
resynthesizing these again into complete words. 

7. The Phonic Stage 

After the first stages (so well suited to the Sentence method) 
have been safely negotiated it is not easy to carry on continuously 
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along Sentence method lines. As children call for more and more 
reading material they come upon more and more words which 
differ only slightly in appearance from those already learned, and 
the new wosds, moreover, arc apt to occur less frequently, since 
reading-books cannot all be kept at the same level of simplicity 
as first primers. Children will, therefore, need to acquire a 
technique for distinguishing at once and with certainty between 
words that resemble one another in some way — e.g., play and 
pray, sing and sang, pan and pane, board and broad, curtain and, 
certain, and so on. 

Phonic instruction is consequently indicated as a necessary 
second stage in the teaching of reading to most children. With 
the knowledge of a hundred or two hundred words which have 
been learned by sight, every normal child of six and a half is 
ready as a rule for phonic instruction. The practising teacher 
will be familiar enough with the stages usually followed, beginning 
with the observation of similarities and differences between short 
words nearly alike (e.g., the similarity of the end-sounds in bat, 
cat, fat, hat, and mat, and of the initial sounds in cat, cot, and cut), 
passing on to the discovery of the part played by the vowels in 
monosyllabic words (in dealing with which they will learn to 
recognize the short vowels first and then the long vowels), and 
after that taking up the analysis of longer words which will be 
recognized as ‘built up’ of syllables easily sounded {e.g., caterpillar 
as cat-er-pill-ar). 

This Phonic instruction will always proceed side by side with 
opportunities for reading for pleasure and for information. In 
the past it was not uncommon for children to be kept working 
at a few short books at this stage witli few chances for independent 
reading practice. To-day we realize that the child who reads 
no more than half a dozen school books a year up to the age of 
nine or ten cannot hope to acquire the ability to master even the 
simplest forms of the art of reading. He needs to read abundantly 
and to think and tdk about what he reads, because it is by reflec- 
tion upon and discussion of what is read, and not by the mechan- 
ical act of reading words, phrases, and sentences correctly, that 
he will become a reader in the best sense of the wqrd. 

To sum up, we may say, then, that while the better method 
of teaching little children just beginning to read is along Sentence 
method lines, it will always be advisable, sooner or later, to 
introduce some Phonic instruction. But it is also clear that the 
same method, or combination of methods, may suit one type of 
child and not another, or suit a given type at one stage, and yet 
be unsuitable at another. Some children may need a great deal 
of Phonic drill at a particular point in their progress and be able 
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to dispense with it altogether later. Others may always need a 
little drill. Again, intelligent children from good homes will take 
little harm from Phonic drill in big doses, but unintelligent 
children from poor homes should have such drill as they need, 
carefully graded and well supervised. All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy; as the sole instrument in teaching reading 
the Phonic method tends to make an unintelligent Jack a very 
much duller boy. 


8. The Contents of First Reading-books 

In judging reading-books for young children a good many 
points must be borne in mind. We ought, for example, to 
consider the nature and the degree of difficulty of the subject- 
matter, and the success with which it is graded; and, in the 
case of primers, the total vocabulary employed, its suitability 
and usefulness, the number of new words introduced per page, 
together with their frequency in later pages; and so on. 

A study of the school-books which have been prepared for 
infants and juniors in the past century will show marked changes 
with the passage of time. The earliest books were nearly always 
of an ‘improving’ kind, and they were based as a rule on the 
belief that information in itself had cultural value. Matthew 
Arnold complained over and over again of the stupidity of this 
belief in its extreme form and as it was worked out by the writers 
of children’s school-books. “The right way of teaching a little 
boy to read,’’ he wrote in 1863, “is not by setting him to read 
such sentences as these (I quote from school-books lately in 
vogue) : The crocodile is viviparoits; quick-silver, antimony, calamine, 
zinc, etc., are metals; and so on.” 

What Matthew Arnold thought to be the superior alternative 
was not the other extreme of ignoring altogether the world of 
everyday facts. The efforts of Uttle children to understand the 
world in which they live have always led them to confuse what 
is relatively unfamiliar with what has an everyday meaning and 
appeal. Many students of child nature who have noticed this 
perfectly natural result of ignorance in children have mistaken 
it for a strength rather than a weakness; they have called it 
imaginativeness. We are now passing out of the period during 
which it was thought that children’s books should be designed 
to develop this imaginativeness, and into a period in which books 
are tending once again to be more matter-of-fact and informative, 
but written much more successfully at the child’s level. The 
tendency of the imaginative school of writers was to present only 
too often a fantastically unreal picture of the world to children 
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who had no means of knowing whether they were reading fact 
or fiction. It is possible that in our desire to be realistic and 
truthful we may go to the other extreme of omitting everything 
of an imaginative character. Cionsequently, where books which 
are used for teaching reading in the early stages are found to 
omit the traditional stories and verses which are the birthright 
of all children, care should be taken to build up a supplementary 
library of such stories and verses, written in a language simple 
enough for litde children to be able to read again and again for 
sheer pleasure. 

9. The Vocabularies of First Readino-books 

Though it is usually taken for granted that the children should 
learn to read the words they most frequently use before they are 
set to learn less familiar words, a close examination of the vocabu- 
laries of reading primers in popular use in this country shows 
that at present this represents a theoretical rather than a practical 
point of agreement. Actually, there are two main principles 
which ought to govern the selection of a primer vocabulary; 

(i) words from standard English most frequently used by children 
should certainly be included; (2) some words ought also to be 
learned early which will assist the learner to master for himself, 
with the aid of a little Phonic instruction, other harder words. 

It may be interesting to set out some of the facts about the 
vocabularies of first readers in use in this country. For the purpose 
of a criterion we may employ the list of the commonest 150 words 
made by Stone^ fromword-countsof a number of American primers. 

( 1 ) Not one of the five English series uses the following words 
in Stone’s list among their own first 150: call, from, gave, laugh, 
soon, stop, three, way. 

(2) No. I alone uses apple, could, ride. 

No. 2 alone uses bird, blue, sing. 

No. 3 alone uses fast, girl, green, look, table, two, your. 

No. 4 alone uses bow-wow, came, made, morning, saw. 

No. 5 alone uses children, day, eat, house, sleep, white, who, soon. 

(3) Of the words which the other four series use: 

No. I omits cat. 

No. 2 omits give, he, of, my, that. 

No. 3 omits all, am, we. 

No. 4 includes all. 

No. 5 omits good, he, here, little, up, you. 

* C. R. Stone, Better Primaiy Reading (St Ixniis, Miuouri, Webster Publishing 
Company, 1936). 
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(4) Of words used by three of the five series : 

No. I omits at, back, home, jump, out, put, they. 

No. 2 omits at, back, bed, black, by, from, had, hh, like{s). 

No. 3 omits by, father, had, home, out, pig, some, us. 

No. 4 omits away, bed, black, father, from, like{s), take, us. 

No. 5 omits away, jump, pig, yes. 

(5) If we compare the five English books with one another we 
find that: 

No. I alone uses bell, don't, fall, fan, found, hat, horse, hush, ill, 
isn't, lap, wake, over, ready, sat, sent, thin. 

No. 2 alone uses blow, cannot, clothes, dig{s), field, happy, kites, 
love{s), our, pail, pussy, roses, shall, shoe, sky, spade, warm, wind. 

No. 3 alone uses baker(s), book, bread, bricks, butter, clean, draw, 
drop{s), feet, four, hand, hear{s), knife, mark, oven, saucers, sisters, side, 
smells, spoon, than, train. 

No. 4 alone uses alone, along, barber{s), began, broke, crown, done, 
great, leave, market, once, pail, poor, seen, wait, whose. 

No. 5 alone uses been, brings, copy, dirty, drums, guns, himself, 
near, line, only, rest, sands, small, summer, swim, their, until, when, 
wool, year. 

The practical teacher may deplore this lack of agreement 
among the experts, but she will usually go ahead and make the 
best of the material at her disposal, feeling that sooner or later 
she will be able to see her pupils safely through the initial stages 
of instruction. Given a good start with a hundred or so of 
thoroughly familiar words and phrases, she will find no difficulty 
in ma^ng them the basis of good Phonic teaching, and a little 
daily Phonic drill in addition will ensure steady progress on the 
part of all but the dullest of her pupils. On the other hand, there 
is certainly a need of fresh thought in the composition of first 
primers, and we cannot too strongly emphasize the principle 
that words used with relative infrequency by little children should 
not be introduced into their reading-books if it means that at 
the same time the commonest words within their vocabularies 
have had to be omitted. 


10. Measuring Development in Reading Ability 
We can say that progress in reading will be shown, on the one 
hand, in the ability to get meaning from increasingly difficult 
passages of prose and poetry, and on the other, in a steady 
enrichment of experience through what is read. Progress in the 
former sense must, of course, depend to a large extent on the 
intelligence of the reader; one child will grasp the sense of a 

D 
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passage in a few seconds which another may pore over for ten 
minutes without profit. The progress which is reflected in an 
enrichment of experience is in the final resort immeasurable. 

How to measure the progress which is being made in the 
mastery of simple meaning is another matter. In a general 
way, the ability to get meaning out of a printed passage may be 
discovered, according to the stage reached, (a) by asking the 
reader to point in an accompanying picture to objects and actions 
named by the words read; or where no pictures are provided, 
(b) by asking him to answer questions on the subject-matter, or, 
again, to reproduce the sense of it; or again (c) by asking him 
to follow instructions conveyed through print. If we wish for 
anything more precise we must resort to standardized reading- 
scales. But these have their short-comings. They will not enable 
us to find out how much difference a book has made to the person 
who has read it. They are most concerned with the letter rather 
than with the spirit. 

The reading-scales which are best known in this country are 
those of Burl^ and of Ballard.® In America the various reading- 
scales in use are much more ambitious in conception than ours 
and cover a much wider range.® It is no doubt easy ten years 
afterwards, with the experience of so many others to draw upon, 
to sec imperfections in the pioneer work of Burt and Ballard, 
and the reading-scale which will be the subject of the next few 
pages must be justified by its own intrinsic merits. Our justifica- 
tion in introducing a new scale for use in this country is that it 
is an attempt to combine the advantages of the Burt and the 
Ballard Scales in a single form. Teachers often say tliat Ballard’s 
One-minute Scale, useful as it obviously is, measures merely the 
ability of children to ‘bark (correctly as well as intelligently) at 
print’; but it has one great merit: it permits of a very fine 
grading of this ability at the low'est levels. Professor Burt’s 
Scales enable us to measure quickly enough both the ability to 
recognize separate words and the power of getting at their sense 
when used together; but we have to employ two different scales 
for these purposes. The reading-scale shown in Appendix II (3) 
should enable the teacher to measure both recognition and 
comprehension by using a single series of sentences and to 

' C. Burt, Mental and Scholastie Tests (London, P. S. King and Co., 1921). For an 
up-to-date revision of Burt’s test (by Dr P. E. Vernon) see Vol. XII of the publica- 
tions of the Scottish Council of Research in Education (University of London 
Press, 1940). 

’ P. B. Ballard, Mental Tests and TheJ^ew Examiner (London, University of London 
Press, 1920 and 1923). 

• One may perhaps mention amoitg others the Press^ Diagnostic Readiijg Tests, 
the Gales Primary Reading Tests, the Haggerty Reading Exmnination, the Detrmt 
Word -recognition Test, and the Greff Standardized Oral Reading Qieck Tests. 
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get as fine a grading of each of these abilities as is at present 
possible. 


II. A New Reading-scale: (a) Word-recognition 

The scale consists, as will be seen, of thirty-three sentences 
arranged in order of difficulty, both as regards their mechanical 
elements and as regards their comprehensibility. The sentences 
themselves were constructed and tried out one by one with a 
number of children of varying ages from five and a half to eleven, 
modified where necessary, placed tentatively in the scale at what 
was thought to be a suitable point, and then moved backward 
or forward along the scale as circumstances dictated. After a 
preliminary standardization, which led to further verbal modifica- 
tions, the scale was used in thirty schools of different types chosen 
in order to get a fully representative sample for standardization 
purposes. The graph shown at p. 102 shows the average scores 
for mechanical reading only, obtained by using the scale with 
some two hundred children in each of the ten half-yearly age 
groups from five and a half to ten and a half. From the scores 
actually obtained the line of norms, also shown on the graph, 
was drawn. 

An examination of the line of norms shows that the progress 
of the child in mastering the difficulties of mechanical reading, 
as measured by this scale, is at a rate represented by an increase 
of one sentence every three months (or four per year). But in 
deciding how far the child can read mechanically along the 
scale, we allow him to make a total of four unmistakable errors 
before pulling him up, local pronunciations, like kewpon for 
coupon, not being counted against him. Thus, if he makes his 
fourth error in mechanical reading in the twelfth sentence we 
say that he has made 12 4, or three years of progress. More- 

over, as we consider it is necessary for him to have reached the 
age of five and a half before he can be expected to read at all, 
we credit him with five and a half years and add it to the number 
of years of progress he has made. We can then say that his 
reading age is five and a half plus three or eight and a half years. 

It will be seen that the graph of the average scores actually 
obtained departs to a significant extent at two points only from 
the line of norms which has been adopted. These points mark, 
respectively, the age (a) when children are ready to leave the 
infants’ schools and [b) when they are about to take the examina- 
tions which qualify for entrance to secondary schools. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that at these two stages in their career 
a little more attention than usual is being given in school to the 
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three R’s, The dip below the line at the age of eight plus is to 
be explained, possibly, by the change of school (infants’ to 

Sentences 
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Fio. 6. Mechanical Reading Scores and Norus 



junior), which is not infrequently accompanied by a slowing-up 
in adaptation to new conditions, and is reflected in a temporary 
falling-oif in fundamental attainments. 
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The scale is not intended for use with normal children above 
the age of eleven, since it does not extend far enough to allow 
after this age of a sufficiently fine grading of ability in the upper 
reaches. 

I a. A New Reading-scale: ( 6 ) Comprehension 

So far we have been dealing with the scale as an instrument 
for measuring progress in mechanical reading (or word-recog- 
nition). Children should be able to understand as much of 
what they read themselves as they can understand of what 
is spoken by others. In Appendix II, III (a), will be found a set of 
questions which can be used for determining how far children 
tested can get at the sense of the sentences read. Comprehension, 
it may be said in passing, is a much better (though still imperfect) 
indication of general intelligence in young children than the 
power to recognize difficult words. Now, in using the scale both 
for word-recognition and comprehension we found that as a 
rule children could read farther along the scale mechanically 
than to the point where their comprehension ceased, but that 
a good many exceptions to this rule occurred. These usually 
concerned children who had been badly taught or were suffering 
still from the effects of long absence from school due to illness or 
other causes. Such children were often able to get at the sense 
of what they could not completely read correctly, if a hint of its 
meaning was given them. Thus, in using the questions framed 
to measure comprehension we gave these children a chance of 
showing to better advantage than they could in mere word- 
recognition. Let us look, for example, at the scores of some 
children in a class of average age of nine and a half years in a 
well-taught school. The figures in the top line show the scores 
of the different children in mechanical reading; those below 
show their scores for comprehension. 


Mechanical reading . 

32 

28 

32 

14* 

29 

21 

87 

27 

*4 

27 

26 

21 

22 

Comprehension 

25 

24 

sU 

B 

22 

SO 

21 

24 

22 

24 

25 

iB 

>7 

Mechanical reading , 

IS 

21 

21 

16 

SB 

18 
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Comprehension 

a 

SO 

17 

8 

El 

16 




m 

a 

D 

Mechanical reading . 

19 

J5 

HQ 

18 

3» 

•9 

26 

18 

Average: 

20-2 

Comprehension 

IS 

13 

n 

m 

27 

•7 

SO 

1 16 


do. 

; 

18*8 


The scores on the first line are greater on the average than 
those below by two. Nothing is seriously wrong when children 
can read sentences mechanically the meaning of which they 
cannot altogether comprehend. But it is serious if after about 
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the age of spven they can understand the meaning of easy sen- 
tences which they fail to read correctly through an inability 
to recognize all the words. Thus, among the scores above, those 
starred show a difference which is in the direction of weakness. 
But some are not striking, and we may perhaps neglect all except 
three. These call for explanation. The fourth pair of scores 
(14 and 21) were of a highly-strung child who fell to pieces in 
mechanical reading, and who could really do much better than 
her score in this respect suggests; the twenty-fourth pair (ii 
and 17) were the scores of a newly-admitted child from another 
school about whom little was yet known; the twenty-ninth 
(14 and 24) were those of a child who had been absent more than 
once for long periods on account of illness. 


13T Inferences from Data derived from the Use 
OF THE Scale 

In looking then at the results obtained by using the scale one 
may find a great diversity of attainment between some children 
and others, which is not altogether accounted for by differences 
in intelligence, home circumstances, or long illness. The possi- 
bility suggests itself that this diversity is due to teaching technique. 

No one has so far proved able to stage a satisfactory experiment 
which would show incontestably the comparative merits and 
drawbacks of the various techniques of teaching reading in 
common use. It is well-nigh impossible to secure conditions for 
an experiment in which the teaching energy and power, the 
intelligence of the children, the out-of-school environment, and 
the time given to instruction have the same weight for the two 
or more techniques to be compared. Moreover, apart from what 
was said earlier about the desirability of postponing Phonic 
instruction for most children in tlic earliest stages of learning to 
read, it is doubtful whether any one technique must always prove 
superior to another, whatever the age of the child or whatever 
the out-of-school circumstances The only safe conclusion in these 
matters is that as long as individual children vary there will be 
room for a variety of techniques, and that a single technique 
may have results that vary in effectiveness with the circumstances 
of its use. 


14. What Children Like to Read 

From the results of research work at different times it would 
appear that a certain progression may be traced in the sort of 
subject which engages children’s interests at different ages, 
though they will always, of course, differ considerably from one 
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another at any single age. Thus, to take fiction : at six and seven 
years of age stories based on everyday experiences, fairy-tales, 
and animal stories make a strong appeal; at eight to ten, boys 
and girls begin to show diverging interests, the former beginning 
to prefer realistic adventure stories to other kinds of story, and 
the latter, stories of domestic and school life; after the age of 
ten boys take readily to tales in which inventions and mechanical 
and electrical devices play a part, while girls develop an interest 
in stories that are centred in home and social life and are charged 
with romantic sentiment. 

A few years ago the present writer asked some two thousand 
children of senior school age to answer the following question: 
What kind of a book would you like to have for your next birthday present? 
The replies showed a preference of 8o-6 per cent, for easy 
fiction — e.g., fairy-tales, school stories, adventure stories, and 
‘thrillers,’ together with a few standard works of fiction made 
popular by adaptations for the cinema. The remaining 19-4 
per cent, consisted of books dealing with history, biography, 
travel, arts and crafts, science, nature study, poetry and drama. 
As for the sexes taken separately, boys had apparently a greater 
use for non-fiction than girls, the relative percentages being: 
boys, fiction 72 per cent., non-fiction, 28 per cent; girls, fiction, 
89-8 per cent., non-fiction, io-2 per cent.^ 

This general preference for easy fiction is further evidenced 
by the multitude of pre-war children’s weeklies and other period- 
icals published for them. A cursory inspection of a newsagent’s 
bookstall in any town will show as a rule some twenty to thirty 
‘comics’ (a form of periodical which appeals strongly to children 
who have still to master completely the mechanics of reading, 
but who are able to follow a ‘strip’ story) and the same number 
of magazines of the ‘thriller’ type, designed to appeal to older 
children and adolescents. A small number only of these magazines 
cater for the boy or girl seeking interesting information as well 
as an interesting story. The newer types of boys’ weeklies are, 
however, beginning to cater specifically for boys who are interested 
in the romance and the mysteries of science. 

Put in another way, development is seen to begin with an 
interest in stories that present a simple sequence of easily pictured 
events all occurring to the same person (or animal), to pass on to 

* More recendy a similar inquiry has been carried out in greater detail in some 
schook in the north-west of England. The investigator has found much the same 
kind of result. See A. J. Jenkinson, What Do Boys and Girls Read? (London, Methuen, 
1940). For a discussion of some of the points arising from research into c^dren’s 
prrferences in rea^ng, see F. K. Shuttleworth’s A Critical Study of Two Lists of Best 
Books for Qtildrm, in "Gfenetic Psychology Monographs" (XI, 4) (Worcester, Mass., 
Clark Univ., 1933). 
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an interest in the adventures of a limited number of persons, and to 
end for the child of school age with an interest in stories involving 
the rivalry of several persons who display the commoner virtues 
and vices, with the triumph at last of courage, loyalty, and 
unselfishness over the forces of evil. 


15. The Problem of securing Adequate Reading 
Practice 

A great advantage which comes to children from reading 
‘comics’ and ‘thrillers’ is that thereby their total amount of 
routine reading practice is enormously increased. A course of 
classroom reading is usually too limited to ensure a knowledge 
of the twenty to thirty thousand words without which a person 
will make little of what he reads in newspapers and books. If 
a boy or girl gets through, say, half a dozen books a year in the 
classroom, each, say, of thirty thousand words, this will give a 
total of a hundred and eighty thousand words for a full year, 
or just over a million for the five years from ten to fifteen. Of 
these words the vast majority will be words which fall within the 
range of the commonest two thousand in the language, so that 
there will not be a great aeal of opportunity for him to become 
acquainted with the rest of the twenty to thirty thousand needed 
for a ready understanding of the reading matter with which 
every one should be able to make himself familiar. To ensure this 
it is Thorndike’s opinion (an opinion not to be lightly set aside) 
that a child needs to read some five million words during the 
ten to fifteen period,^ Here the ‘comic’ and the ‘thriller’ play 
their part for the child who has few opportunities for better 
reading. Of course, the school library ought also to play its 
part, so that where the newsagent and the school library are 
being well patronized by children there need be no fear of Thorn- 
dike’s five million words not being easily passed. It is essential, 
however, that the fullest measure of free discussion should take 
place alx)ut what is read if the maximum degree of benefit is 
to ensue. 

It may be of interest to note in this connexion, that whereas 
in a fairly good working-class district the present writer found 
61-7 per cent, of the older children borrowing books regularly 

* Jenlcinson {op. ci(.) gives figures from which we may make a conservative estimate 
of the amount of reading practice obtained by the average child in secondary schoob. 
Thus, at twelve he appears to read each month at least four books out of school (say 
of 30,000 words each), two books in school (say, another 30,000 each), and four 
schoolboy mamuines (say, another 15,000 each). Thb makes a total of some 370,000 
words a monui, or over three million words a year. Far too small a proportion of 
what b read in this way, however, u subjected to that <dose discussion which alone 
can make reading a real mental discipline. 
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from the public library, 17 per cent, only of the older children 
borrowed books from the public library in a poorer district of 
the same borough; 8 1-3 per cent, of children in the poorer 
district, however, regularly bought thrillers (usually second-hand 
copies). In the absence of facilities for out-of-school reading 
provided by the comic and the thriller, it is therefore fair to 
say that few children in the poorer quarters of our large towns 
would have opportunities, under present conditions, for reading 
enough to gain a mastery of the English language for everyday 
purposes, and it is quite clear that unless these sources of reading 
material are freely and fully tapped and made the basis of 
sympathetic discussion, there will be little likelihood of such 
children developing the power of discriminating between sense 
and nonsense when met with in print. 


16, Two Kinds of Reading 

It is to be expected that simple narrative will appeal to im- 
mature and to untrained minds more strongly than other sorts 
of reading matter. In following a story not everything that is 
read need be thoroughly understood so long as the main thread 
is held. It requires, on the other hand, an effort, of which only 
the most mature and most intelligent readers are capable, to 
extract the precise meaning intended by an author who has 
something important to say. 

When, therefore, the mechanics of reading have been mastered 
the art of reading may still be regarded in two different ways: 
either as the process of interpreting a writer’s precise meaning 
as it is expressed in his written words, or as the process by which 
we attach images and ideas of our own, which may not be the 
writer’s own images and ideas, though they may carry his general 
meaning almost as well, to the words and phrases seen in written 
or printed form before us. Clearly, what we read is meaningless 
unless we have already experienced something which can provide 
it with an intelligible setting, but at the lower levels of reading 
ability we may be more concerned to indulge our fantasies than 
to get to close grips with the thoughts of others. Thus, the heroes 
and heroines of the stories which children like to read are those 
with whom they can identify themselves, and with the thrill 
of excitement and pleasure live in imagination a life which is 
otherwise denied them. At this level they need not understand 
or be able to appreciate any of the numerous shades of difference 
between the heroic and the cowardly, the happy and the \m- 
happy, or the good and the bad. They are satisfied with a world 
where things are cither black or white, and they usually bypass 
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the type of author who would attempt to convince them that 
there arc many other shades between. 

In training children to read in the manner of the mature 
student the teacher consequently needs to be ever alert to see 
that they are able to say what any book, chapter, or paragraph 
is about which they have just read, and what it is about both in 
a general way and in some detail; and, having succeeded in 
getting his pupils to do these things satisfactorily, he must then 
go on to get an expression of his pupils’ personal reactions to 
what has been understood, since to invite comments before 
understanding is complete is the surest way of encouraging 
super ficiality. Comments intended to remedy lack of under- 
standing are of course in another class. 

In short, if we were asked to set out as simply as possible the 
rules which a teacher of reading should constantly bear in mind 
they would be: (i) see that the pupil can summarize in general, 
and, if necessary, in some detail what it is that he has read; 
(2) see that he can give a judgment about the truth or reason- 
ableness of what he has read; and (3) see that he can make 
an intelligent comment about it, or draw a sound conclusion 
from it. All this presupposes a general discussion, of course, of 
what has been read. 


17. A Reading Test for Older Children 
We have already drawn attention to the complex nature of 
reading ability and stre.ssed the danger of regarding it as nothing 
more than a mechanical skill that can be acquired once and foi 
all at an early age. In addition to being able to follow a story 
childien need to learn to understand verbal descriptions of 
pt at deal processes and everyday activities and to draw inferences 
correctly from simple but carefully reasoned prose. It is true 
that backward 01 immature childien may fail at almost any 
kind of leading, and that mature and older and more intelligent 
childien may tackle almost any type of non-technical reading 
matter with much the same degree of success, but the vast 
majority of learners will show varying powers in interpretation 
of varying types of straightforward text. In the appendices, will 
be found a series of reading tests devised and used by the present 
writer which frequently show this to be so. Test A (p. 31 1) calls 
for a precise understanding of the vocabulary required in making 
a drawing in accordance with verbal instructions. Test B (p. 31 1) 
entails the ability to follow a logical train of thought to a simple 
conclusion. Test C (p. 312) involves the power to interpret a 
fable. These three tests were set to a large number of thirteen- 
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year-old children in senior schools, and in several of them the 
correlation between the tests taken in pairs wiis found to be so 
low as to suggest the non-existence of similarity between the 
tasks. This should show plainly enough that the growing child 
needs help and practice in deling with the principal types of 
reading matter with which he is likely to be confronted. He 
will experience difficulties of vocabulary, of comprehension, and 
of interpretation at different levels and in tlifferent fields, and 
there is no way of avoiding the necessity for this help and 
practice. 

It is probable that some 90 per cent, of children reach the 
school-leaving age able to pass a simple test in mechanical 
reading and able to read simple story-books with enjoyment. 
They are mostly able to pronounce intelligibly enough the vast 
majority of the words they see even though they may not be able 
to say what they mean. But they do not want to spend much 
time on the books which we might think eminently suited to 
their age and capacity. This suggests that a larger number of 
children than we may wish to admit reach the school-leaving 
age without having acquired the power to master any kind of 
reading matter other than what is couched in simple non-technical 
language. 

A further reading test arranged by the writer and set a few 
years ago to some two hundred children in each of the age- 
groups from eleven and a half to fourteen and a half, may be 
mentioned as relevant in this connexion. The material for the 
test consisted of a number of isolated sentences set out opposite 
one another in a double column (see Test D, p. 314). In the 
first column were twenty sentences, some in literary, others in 
technical English. In the second column, corresponding to them 
in meaning but not in the same order, were twenty sentences in 
colloquial English. For example, the second sentence in the 
first column, “Compulsory morality is no morality at all,” could 
be matched with the fourteenth sentence in the second column, 
“You are not really good if you only do what is right when you 
have to.” What the child tested had to do was to give each 
sentence in Column Two the same number as the sentence 
corresponding to it in Column One had been given. 

The graph at p. no shows the median scores of the children 
tested in each age-group. 

The lowest curve may be taken to represent what the 
median scores would be of fi'om 85 to 90 per cent, of the senior 
school population between the ages of eleven and a half and 
fourteen plus. These scores would seem to suggest that the 
average child reaches the present school-leaving age able to 
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understand some 6o per cent, of sentences like those in the first 
column, though not without assistance. But at this age the lower 
quartile score was 7 (= 35 per cent.), which means that one- 
quarter of the school leavers can probably make very little 
meaning out of some 65 per cent, of sentences like those in the 
first column ; and every year half a million at least leave at this 
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stage of development. On the other hand, it is gratifying to 
find that an additional period at school at this extremely critic a 
age appears to have a marked effect, since the median is 15 
at fourteen years nine months, while at fifteen years three 
months it would no doubt be in the neighbourhood of 17 or 
18 (t.e., 85 per cent, to 95 per cent, of the total possible score). 
These figures indicate clearly what so many teachers feel to 
be true, that the education of the senior school child ceases 
just as it is becoming really effective and producing its 
intended result. Another year at school would make all the 
difference between the literacy which we aim at and the semi- 
illiteracy (and gullibility that goes with it) which must often 
seem more dangerous than the complete illiteracy which it has 
displaced. 
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i8. Experience as a Factor in Reading Abiuty 

A point of considerable interest which arises from a scrutiny 
of the scores made by boys and girk in different schools is 
that the environmental advantages which some children enjoy 
throughout their schooldays count for less in this kind of test as 
they grow older. Favourable home conditions in the early years 
of childhood give background and meaning to what is read to 
such an extent that they leave the child from an illiterate home 
severely handicapped in his progress. Boys and girls from 
superior homes are likely to know the meaning, for example, of 
the word capital, which is used in the thirteenth sentence in the 
test, long before children from homes without any cultural 
background, and they must find themselves years ahead in general 
experience of life of those whose knowledge of this word is con- 
fined to its elementary geographical meaning. But the gradual 
approximation in the scores by all types of child towards the 
age of fourteen plus proves that the handicap of a poor linguistic 
start need not be a permanent one. 

There is another way of putting the same point. The correla- 
tion of reading ability (as judged by the test) with intelligence 
(g) averaged 0*3 at 11-3 years of age, but it rose to o-8 at the 
age of 13-9. This would appear to mean that our reading test 
is less a test of intelligence at eleven plus than at thirteen plus, 
at which age the cumulative effects of schooling are beginning 
to make themselves felt. It will be remembered that the same 
sort of result was said to show itself in connexion with the present 
writer’s Vocabulary Tests described earlier. Clearly, the age of 
eleven is much too early for a final selection for higher education 
of the grammar school type where children from poor homes have 
to compete with children from more fortunate homes. By the 
time the school-leaving age is reached, however, the majority 
of boys and girls will have developed sufficiently in intelligence 
and geiined enough experience of life to enable them to make 
sense of ordinary reading matter of the kind represented by the 
sentences in Column One of the test. At this age, therefore, a 
reading test will be a much fairer selection test if it should be 
required in a competitive examination. 

Another point is worth mentioning. The average school text- 
book is usually written in the language of the generalized state- 
ment and greatly resembles the Column One style of writing. 
This is not the kind of language used by children in their everyday 
conversation, and its meaning cannot be grasped before they 
have gained a thorough familiarity with the ex|>eriences such 
statements are framed to summarize. It is obvious, therefore. 
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that books for juniois and slow seniors should be written in a 
less abstract style. 

ig. Maturity as a Factor in Reading Abiuty 
The extent to which a reading performance depends on the 
maturity of the reader may be illustrated, perhaps only indirectly, 
in another way. Occasionally, a sense of humour is necessary 
to the full appreciation of what is read. With this in mind the 
following anecdote was read to about a thousand childien, and 
the question set out below was then answered by them. 

Mr A meets Mr B 

Two men once met in a narrow passage wheie there was not 
room enough for botli of them to pass each other easily. 

“ Will you pl< ase make way?” said Mr A, who had got there first 

“Certainly not,” replitd Mr B. “I’m not going to make way for 
a fool.” 

“Oh, veiy well,” said Mi A, “then I will.” And he at once 
stepped aside 

Question 

did Mr A step aside 

(a) Because he knew that he was a fool ^ 

{b) Bet ause this was a good way of showing that Mr B was a 
fooP 

(c) Because he saw that Mr B was angry ? 
or (d) Because he did not know any better ^ 

Underline the Right Answer 

The results arc shown in the table below : 

Juniors Slniors’ 


Age 

Rigtil Answers 
{percentages) 

Age 

Right Answers 
{percentages) 

8 -81 

13 o 

11 -III 

ai 5 

81-9 

i 6 I 

11I-13 

3a I 

9 - 9 i 

30 3 

12 -12I 

43 7 

9 i-io 

28 7 

121-13 

60 I 

lo -toi 

348 

•3 -> 3 l 

724 

ml 11 

47 2 

13I-14 

80 1 

11 -III 

478 

14 -14I 

860 


A study of these results suggests again that at fourteen the 
average child has no difficulty in seeing the point of a humorous 
story of this type even though, as is often the case, the brightest 
juniors at eleven are of the same mental age. 

All that we have so far said indicates clearly that reading 
ability is a combination of both general and specific factors. 

‘ Not including the brighter juniois who had been 'creamed' off for higher 
education. 
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20. Reading and the Development of Interests 

There are two types of serious reader — the first a rare type 
who is not dependent upon others for the vitahzation and 
strength of his interests, the other, a much commoner type, 
whose enthusiasm for any kind of serious reading cannot be 
maintained for long unless he can come into frequent contact 
with others able to keep him stimulated. 

The average boy or girl does not, as a rule, take up any intel- 
lectual activity with zest unless he sees clearly that it has already 
proved capable of giving his friends and grown-up acquaintances 
something of a thrill. Interest and enthusiasm are caught by a 
sort of psychological infection rather than acquired through 
efficient instruction: teachers advertise the value of what they 
teach by the liveliness and intensity of their preoccupations. 
Most children brought up among people who lack any passion 
for intelligent activity and discussion have little desire for serious 
study; living, for example, with parents who keep a few standard 
books in a glass cupboard which is rarely opened, they cannot 
believe that their elders have any real use for such things. But 
the child fortunate enough to live among people who find it 
impossible to lead a full life without pursuing ardently some 
rational or artistic interest, is not unlikely himself to want to 
read widely and deeply. This is the type of reader whom we 
cannot produce by instruction alone; nearly always, when asked 
in later life about the origin of his interest in a subject or activity 
which has made him known to a wider circle, he will tell you 
that early in his life he was lucky enough to come into contact 
with some one who was not only able to instruct but also to inspire. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, to arrange a course of intensive 
reading for the average boy or girl, followed by searching tests 
after each lesson for the discovery of the degree of their success 
in concentration. The better way is to get them interested in a 
subject which they can study in the concrete — e.g., frogs, the 
household water-supply, the parish church, the local railways, 
etc., and, after encouraging them to ask questions, to set them 
to read in books in which they will find their answers. 


21. The Gateway of Romance 

We cannot go far, then, in teaching children to read intently 
unless we can whet the appetite for books which may at first 
seem less interesting than simple story-books. In the area in 
which the question was asked, “ What book would you like to have 
for your next birthday present?” the biggest percentage of answers 
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showing a preference for something other than a story-book was 
from schools where one or more first-rate specialist teachers had 
succeeded in making their subject a live one. Usually they had 
opened up an alluring prospect of their subject through the 
gateway of romance. 

• A great deal may be done at the junior school stage to give 
children a glimpse of the romance of the subjects they will have 
to study later. Thus, in preparation for advanced work in 
science they can be helped to read with pleasure such books as 
Mrs Buckley’s Eyes and No Eyes and Fairyland of Science, Mrs 
Gatty’s Parables from Nature, and Fabre’s Book of Insects. These 
will give children an attractive view of the biological field. It 
is this sort of preparatory reading which boys have missed who 
find at thirteen that they can get no pleasure out of books like 
Fournier’s Wonders of Physical Science or the simpler of the published 
versions of the Christmas lectures for children at the Royal 
Institute. 

Again the boy who has not read with enjoyment at ten or 
eleven Shacklcton’s South: the Story of the 1914-17 Expedition, 
Scott’s Voyager of the "Discovery," Whymper’s Scrambles amongst 
the Alps, Patterson’s Man-eaters of Tsaoo, or accounts of the travels 
and explorations of men like Nansen, Livingstone, and Mungo 
Park, has usually missed that preparatory reading in geography 
which begins normally at seven with such stories as Miss Gullick’s 
Overrear Children or Miss Chance’s Children in Other Lands and ends 
at ten or eleven with the thorough enjoyment of such books as 
Gulliver’s Travels, Robinson Crusoe, Coral Island, and Martin Rattler. 

As in science and geography, so in history no genuine interest 
in the work in hand and no disposition to study the subject can be 
counted on in the senior school unless the appetite of the children 
has been whetted by tlie reading of the stories of the Greek 
heroes and of books like Theras, the Story of an Athenian Boy, so 
that it will find satisfaction later in Henty’s stories, and in books 
like The Children of the New Forest and The White Company. 

It is by the encouragement of wide reading in czisy books that 
present the romantic aspects of their subjects, by vivid oral 
teaching, by the skilful use of good pictures, and by the provision 
of opportunties for practical activity in connexion with what is 
being learned, that the appetite of the child can best be stimulated 
and his curiosity turned to good account. 


2a. The Practice of Narration 

To go back to what w«is said earlier, we can say that an early 
step in teaching children to study is to provide a relatively easy 
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Story-book and at the same time to demand from them an outline 
of what they have read, or, if this is too much, of some particular 
feature of it. If we get into the habit of asking the child, “What 
is it you have been reading about?” of following this up with 
“Tell me more about this or that” and insisting that a clear 
account and not a rigmarole follows, we shall be cultivating 
whatever ability he has to speak directly about the sense and 
substance of his reading. This is the second stage that the child 
must pass through in learning to apply his mind. “No impression 
without expression,” as William James used to recommend. It 
is true that reproduction may not be as valuable an exercise 
as thinking for oneself, but it is by no means certain that the 
act of retelling a story or reproducing an argument, if super- 
vised by a teacher with a sense of accuracy in the use of language 
and a respect for genuine self-expression when the occasion 
calls for it, is so mechanical as many persons would have us 
think. But where nothing but literal reproduction is insisted on 
the method has, of course, its defects. 

It was here that the early education of John Stuart Mill seems 
to have gone wrong. As father and son used to walk daily through 
the fields of Hornsey together the boy would as a matter of 
course reproduce as faithfully as he could the substance of what 
he had read the day before. So far so good, but instead of allowing 
the boy to exercise his own wits on the material assimilated — 
say what he thought about it, for example- -the father prescribed 
exactly what his son’s views were to be, and this was probably 
why in after-years friends and enemies alike were wont to speak 
of his lack of freshness and spontaneity. 

The method recommended is regarded as a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the work of the Parents’ National Educational Union, 
as outlined in the books of Charlotte M2ison. As a matter of fact, 
it is in the best English tradition, and examples of it can be 
traced back for a very long time. Mrs Piozzi gives it as Dr 
Johnson’s opinion “that little people should be encouraged to 
tell whatever they hear particularly striking to some brother, 
sister, or servant, immediately before the impression is erased 
by the intervention of newer occurrences.” He perfectly remem- 
bered the first time he ever heard of heaven and hell (he said), 
because when his mother had made out such a description of 
both places as she thought likely to seize the attention of her 
infant auditor, who was then in bed with her, she got up, and, 
dressing him before the usual time, sent him directly to call a 
favourite workman in the house, to whom she knew he would 
communicate the conversation while it was yet impressed upon 
his mind. The event was what she wished, and it was to that 
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method chiefly that he owed his uncommon felicity of remem- 
bering distant occurrences and long-past conversations.*^ 

23. Note-making 

Given the kind of book for study suited to a child’s age and 
interests, there is no reason why, by encouraging the practice of 
narration or recapitulation, we should not accustom him to the 
intent use of his mind upon it. 

Anotlier method of effecting this which is not always under- 
stood sufficiently by those who make use of it is “note-making.” 
Succe.ssful note-making calls for a jjower of judgment that the child 
does not as a rule possess. As Professor Sir John Adams once wrote : 

The teacher is in a strait between two dangers. If he allows his 
pupils to exercise their own discretion and set down matteis as they 
appear to them there is a strong possibility that the note-books will 
be full of errors in meie facts, and will certainly not present matters 
in their proper order or in their true perspective. On the other 
hand if the teacher prescribes the order and dictates the form 
theie is the danger that the pupils will lose the fundamental advan- 
tage promised by the system, which is the encouragement of initiative 
and self-activity.® 

There is one simple form of note-making, fortunately, which 
is well within the range of the average child’s capacity; indeed, 
it may easily be shewn to arise naturally from the practice of 
narration already recommended. Children, that is to say, may 
readily be accustomed to what John Stuart Mill called making 
“marginal contents” of books, or, as we should now call them, 
“paragraph headings.” We may think of this practice as forming 
the third step to take in solving our study problem. The great 
advantage of the plan is that it enables us to exercise the child 
in summarizing his reading with his book before him, and in 
explaining and amplifying his headings in the absence of the 
book. When the child can do this easily, and not before, it is 
time for note-making proper. 

24. The Art of Questioning 

By skilfully detised questions a teacher can do a great deal 
to dii ect a child’s attention to important ideas that may otherwise 
escape him. On the other hand, the child must learn to depend 
on himself and not wait for others to tell him what is and what 
is not important. Moreover, much school questioning is definitely 
harmful ; that is, if we assume that the right kind of question is 
concerned with the intelligent understanding of what has been 
^ Hester Lynch Piozzi, Aneahtes of the Late Dr Samuel Johnson, 

^ Exposition and IllustraUon in Teaching (London, Macmillan, 1909). 
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Studied. Unfortunately it is not untrue to say that a great many 
of the questions asked in schools involve litde more than the 
reproduction of unimportant items of information beyond which 
nothing more may have been gleaned from a rich field. The 
reading-books that are now becoming popular abound in this 
sort of question. The reason, we may suppose, is that the teacher 
must be provided with a sure and easy method of detecting those 
children who do not do as they are told when set to read by 
themselves. Here, for example, are some questions on Rob Roy 
which show what is meant : 

(a) Where was Rashleigh Osbaldistone educated ? 

{b) Wliat was the name of Diana Vernon’s horse ? 

(c) Who painted the portrait of Diana’s grandfather ? 

(d) Which Scottish crag is visible fiom Osbaldistone castle? 

(e) Where was St Mungo’s steeple ? 

These are questions that may, or may not, discover the children 
who have waded through the story conscientiously. Yet who is 
the wiser for being able to answer them? When such questions 
appear in any number in a question paper we may be pretty 
sure that it is not the educationalist who has been at work but 
the police. 

On the other hand, when the young reader is invited to outline 
a sequence of events in a story, to select the best paragraph 
heading from among a number suggested as suitable, or to frame 
a suitable heading for himself, to state what an author is trying 
to prove and make a short summary of the arguments which he 
employs to this end, the extent to which he successfully meets 
these demands upon his reading powers will be a reliable index 
of the degree to which he is being trained to read to some purpose 
and independently of his teachers. 


25. The Self-posed Question 
The most important kind of question educationally is the 
self-posed question. Our own peculiar difficulties and needs 
cannot always be discovered through questions set by some one 
else. Indeed, unless we read wanting to gain something definite 
from our reading we shall not develop any genuine reading skill. 
It is in solving our own problems that we learn to think for 
ourselves. Consequently, to get children to pose questions for 
themselves about the things they feel they ought to know better 
is the fourth and most important step in the task of teaching 
them how to study. To find the answers to such questions will 
involve the use, as a rule, of more than one book, but this will 
give a training compared with which the searching for answers 
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that can quickly be found and then set down in the words of the 
only book in use is no training at all. Indeed, most teachers 
would agree that the intelligent use of reference books is a sine 
qua non of genuine reading ability. 

It is worth remembering in tWs connexion that knowing how 
and where to get information is a rather different thing from 
actually getting it. A good deal of hard spade-work has to be 
done before a child acquires the useful habit of leaving a com- 
fortable scat to go in search of information on a puzzling point. 
Early associations serve to fix the habit of asking Aose around 
us what this or that means when we are puzzled. It is not natural 
for a young child to go straight to a reference book when he is 
in a difficulty. If, however, his first impulse is, in meeting a 
strange word or a fresh idea, to consult the right book, then we 
may be sure that some exceptionally successful teaching has been 
done. But until this habit is fixed it is useful for teachers and 
children to consult reference books together whenever the occasion 
justifies it. It is only after co-operation with a teacher that the 
child learns to make his own effective use of an index, only 
through practice that he learns to interpret the various abbrevia- 
tions found in such books as dictionaries, and only as a result of 
this introductory kind of experience that he discovers what arc 
the likely sources of information in any given emergency. 

26. Concluding Remarks 

I'hc upshot of all that has been said in this chapter is that 
from the beginning reading should be regarded mainly as the 
art of getting ideas from script or print, ideas that can please, 
instruct, elevate, or inspire. In teaching the technique of reading, 
the desire to read for purposes personal to the learner should be 
kept active, and he should not be exercised, therefore, upon 
material too much in advance of his grasp or of too litde interest 
to him for other reasons. Care, too, should be taken to avoid 
making reading a mere examination subject; but children should 
be encouraged to narrate or summarize, and then comment upon 
what they have read, and as they grow older a precision in 
exposition and a common sense in comment which is commen- 
surate with their age and intelligence should be demanded from 
them. Only in this way can we make sure that we arc putting 
a tool into their hands which will enable them to secure for 
themselves some of the great advantages of living in a civilized 
community and not a weapon that can be turned against them 
by the unscrupulous advertiser and the commerci^y minded 
newspaper controller. 



CHAPTER V 

LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH 


I. What is involved in the Ability to write 
English? 

The art of writing consists in having something to say worth 
saying and knowing how to say it.* This distinction between 
substance and style is important. Content should determine 
form; language which is merely decorative is out of place in first- 
rate prose. Nevertheless, the idea that style is a trivial thing 
apart from sound substance is by no means universal. Thus, 
the authors of a recent report to the Glasgow Education Authority 
have declared that “it is not the duty of the examiner in English 
to assess the worth of the subject-matter of composition. His 
concern is not with the thing said but with the saying of it.”* 
In attempting to construct a hierarchy among the various lin- 
guistic slulls employed by children in their writings we must 
gpiard ourselves against adopting so foolish and dangerous a 
heresy. Our way of approach must not be a terminus. 

It is perhaps unreasonable to expect children always to have 
something to say worth saying, but most persons would maintain 
that when they do have something to say they can be taught 
to say it clearly and well. Success in securing good written 
expression will depend, of course, upon success having already 
been achieved in securing good oral expression, though the 
subsequent development of each may proceed independently of 
the other. In writing, progress towards success will be seen in a 
gradually extended vocabulary, in a growing sensitivity to the 
kind of diction called for on any given occasion, and in the steady 
development of skill in sentence-structure and composition. In 
attempting to trace the progress of children in acquiring the 
technique of written expression we must not forget that the 
ability to deal successfully with subject-matter of increasing 
difficulty may also be susceptible to the same kind of analysis. 


2. A Distinction between Speech and Writing 

One of the most difficult problems in the early stages of teaching 
children to write is to get those who have become fluent talkers 

* “A great author ... is one who has something to say and knows how to say 
it.” — J. H. Newman, The Idea of a Utiiuersity (London, 1838}. 

' Report on the Testing of English AbUiif in Glasgow Popils at the QjloRfyisig Stage (Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, Education Department, March 1941}. 
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to Stop and think what they arc going to say before they put pen 
to paper. Ability in the arrangement of material presupposes 
a simpler kind of designing ability, seen, for example, in the 
construction of different types of sentences. Now, in ordinary 
conversation we do not as a rule stop to think what we are going 
to say before we say it. “Anyone who will listen carefully to 
ordinary conversation,” says Jespersen, 

will come across abundant evidence of the way in which sentences 
are built up gradually by the speaker, who will often in the course 
of the same sentence or period modify his origin^ plan of presenting 
his ideas, hesitate, break off, or shunt on to a different track.* 

And the more sensitive a speaker is to the varying degrees of 
responsiveness and understanding in his audience, the more he 
will feel the need to pick his way along, now tentatively, now 
boldly, but always with some uncertainty where the field is 
strange and the track he js following relatively unfamiliar. He 
has the advantage, however, that he can say a thing in more 
than one way, and repeat himself as often as necessary. This 
is why the type of sentence which reveals a comprehensive and 
sure grasp of an idea both as a whole and in its more important 
bearings on other ideas is oftener found in written language 
than in conversation. 

In their informal talks and discussions in class, children will 
have achieved a certain degree of oral facility before they begin 
to attempt much in the way of writing, and at this stage and in 
the lowest age-levels it will be enough to aim at securing good 
sense and continuity in the cliild’s own style without attempting 
to teach adult modes of expression. Only when children know 
exactly what they wish to say and have command of the vocabu- 
lary and idiom necessary for saying it can we expect them to 
be able to put their thoughts into prearranged form. Thus, 
prearranged form is the characteristic of good prose rather than 
of the everyday speech which the child will at first employ in liis 
writing. MoliCTe’s Monsieur Jourdain was, therefore, right, 
after all, in expressing surprise when told that he had been 
talking prose all his life; his speech had certainly not been that, 
for it had merely been the colloquial language of his day. 

The colloquial type of sentence-comtruction is often, however, 
deliberately imitated by writers who wish to avoid the reproach 
of being stigmatized as highbrow. Here, for example, is a passage 
from a contemporary writer which will serve for illustration. 
“Milton’s (characters) are in revolt,” he says; “Wordsworth’s 

* O. Jopenen, Languagt, Its Matun, Dweloprmnt, and Origin (London, Allen and 
Unwin, igaa). 
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arc in — ^what are they in? They are not in revolt; they are not 
in acceptance, at least they are not in willing and exalted accept- 
ance. They express — or some of them do — a trust in God.” 
This is the way we talk when what we are going to say has not 
yet become clear to us, and it may well be argued that such 
language is out of place in an essay on a serious subject. “It is 
the writer’s duty,” says Mr Fowler in his Dictionaty of Modem 
English Usage, “to settle up with his after-thoughts before he 
writes his sentence.” In their own way and at their own level 
of competence children must also be expected to think first and 
write afterwards, but wc must always remember that too great 
an emphasis at too early an age on planned statement may rob 
their writing of all its liveliness and interest. 


3. Some Aspects of the Child’s Development as 
A Writer 

The quality of the writing which a yOung child learns to produce 
will inevitably reflect his relative immaturity as well as, in too 
many cases, a poverty of linguistic equipment. But though 
very few children possess so litUe language as never to be able 
to say or write anything, we must be content, on account of the 
technical difficulties they find in the work of recording what 
they know how to say — difficulties of penmanship, spelling, 
capitalization, and grammatical concord— to see them at first 
engaged in the task of mastering language as an instrument of 
communication without a great deal of sensitivity or subtlety 
in its use. Weaknesses in both the technique of recording and the 
technique of expression are apt to occupy a substantial amount 
of the teacher’s time, in the early stages, to the exclusion of 
other more important matters. Nevertheless, it may be worth 
his while to examine children’s writing from the point of view of 
technique in expression. 

As the child develops his writing will be found to contain 
sentences ranging from the simplest to the most complex, from 
those expressed in terms of an unqualified subject followed by 
an unqualified verb plus (if needed) an unqualified object (direct 
or indirect) to the most highly involved sentences of the compound- 
complex kind, much depending, of course, on the topic written 
about. In his progress, the child will gradually come to realize, 
though he may never be able to put his knowledge into words, 
that simple sentences can be made to express his thoughts and 
intentions with increasing satisfaction by the addition of one or 
more of the following: (a) words used singly with increasing dis- 
crimination and precision; (b) prepositional phrases fynctioning 
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as nouns, as adjectives, or as adverbs; (c) infinitives, functioning 
also as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs; {d) participial construc- 
tions; and («) noun, adjectival, and adverbial clauses. A course 
of wide reading will lead him to feel rather than be able to 
say which words taken singly are better suited to writing than 
to tal ki ng, which prepositional phrases can be written but not 
spoken without embarrassment, which infinitive and participial 
constructions sound better read than uttered aloud, and, we 
may add, which devices of word-order are in place in writing 
but not in conversation, and which other methods of sentence- 
construction may be used unostentatiously in a composition but 
not colloquially. 

How far it is possible to trace in greater detail the average 
child’s progress along the way indicated will be the subject of 
the rest of this chapter. But once again it must be made clear 
that good writing will not be achieved by forcing children along 
the path traced out. Freshness and fluency in writing what is 
worth reading must come first. The teacher’s problem will 
always be to devise interesting situations that will issue as a 
matter of course, wholly or partly, in writing. Suitability of tone, 
diction, and syntactical construction can then be much more 
fruitfully discussed. In short, as soon as the elementary difficulties 
of recording have been overcome the teacher will be wise to 
attend always to substance first and to technique afterwards. 

4. The Analysis of Children’s Compositions 

The most informative research so far reported on the develop- 
ment of the sentence in the writings of children is that of LaBrant,^ 
who analysed the writings of over a thousand pupils from eight 
years upward in American schools, with a view to classifying 
the various types of dependent clause used at different ages. 
She discovered : ( i ) that dependent clauses increased in frequency 
with greater maturity in the writers at the same time as they 
also increased in complexity and clarity of thought; (2) that 
the relation between sentence-complexity and chronological age 
was closer than between sentence-complexity and mental age 
(which seems to suggest that experience plays an important part 
in the mastery of language) ; and (3) that the dependent clauses 
least used were noun clauses and the adverbial clauses of condi- 
tion, concession, place, purpose, and result, and comparison, all 
these constituting at each mental level less than 6 per cent, of 
the total clauses used. 

* Ix>u LaBrant, A Study of Certain Language Developments in Children (“Genetic 
Psychology Monographs,” No. 5, November 1933), Clark University, Worcester, 
Msus. 
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Conclusions of this kind about the written language of children 
must to some extent depend on the subjects written about. A 
story will always contain more time-clauses than will the re- 
capitulation of an argument, and the report of a conversation 
more noun clauses, perhaps, than either. The present writer 
set some hundreds of children to write on the subjects Father keeps 
House and A Day when Everything went Wrong. An analysis of the 
essays confirmed some but not all of LaBrant’s conclusions. 
Thus, there was certainly an increase with age in the percentage 
of dependent clauses employed, as the following table shows: 


Percentage of Dependent Clauses Used to the Total. Number 
OF Clauses and Simple Sentences at Different Ages 


Age 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

lO-H 

II-I 2 

12-13 

13-14 

14-15 

Percentage 

16.2 

22.1 

27.4 

32*3 

36.3 

39'5 

41.3 

43*2 


The American investigation showed that noun clauses were 
among the clauses least used in the essays examined; in the 
essays of the English children examined by the present writer 
they took second place after temporal clauses in order of greatest 
frequency. It was also found that clauses showing consequence 
or result occurred with greater frequency at the lower age-levels 
than in the American essays. But adverbial clauses of condition, 
place, concession, and, we may add, manner, were, as LaBrant 
discovered, used infrequently. For those interested in the attempt 
to construct a hierarchy of the linguistic skills we may mention 
that the order of frequency of the commonest clauses in the 
English essays for both boys and girls up to eleven years of age 
was as follows: i, time; 2, noun; 3, result; 4, reason; 5, 
adjectival. After this age the order was: i, time; 2, noun; 
3, adjectival; 4, reason; 5, result. 

It was not found that chronological age was more important 
than mental age in producing dependent clauses in either greater 
numbers or variety. Indeed, it was always easy to pick out the 
brighter children at the Iow«- age-levels by their greater skill 
in their management of the different types of dependent clauses. 


5. Variety in the Use of Dependent Clauses by 
Children 

Mere increase in the percentage of dependent clauses by 
children is not the best index of progress in writing. It does not 
follow that a particular effort which shows a high percentage of 
dependent clauses is a better piece of writing than ope with a 
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low percentage, or even that it is the result of subtler thinking. 
In the first place it is possible to show a high percentage of 
dependent clauses by using a single standard sentence-pattern 
over and over again; for example, the nursery rhyme “Old 
Mother Hubbard” contains a number of sentences all of one 
pattern, but, in spite of its lack of variety, it would have to be 
classified among the relatively high-percentage groups on the 
basis we have taken for classification purposes. In the second 
place, children as they grow older cease to employ some types 
of complex sentence and use simple sentences containing pre- 
positional phrases and infinitive expressions in place of the 
clauses which they would have used at an earlier age. Below, 
for example, are three sentences, each followed by a simple 
sentence equivalent: 

(1) Mary was in such a hurry that she fell over the chair. 

In her huny Mary fell over the chair. 

(2) The fellow, one might say, was a professional crook. 

The fellow, so to speak, was a professional crook. 

(3) When he had finished his breakfast Tom set off for school. 

Having finished his breakfast, Tom. set off for school. 

The use by older children of prepositional phrases and infinitive 
expressions as alternatives to dependent clauses explains why 
the increase in the percentage of clauses at the higher age-levels 
is not so marked as at earlier ages. This tendency to compression, 
which is a mark of increasing maturity in children’s work, has 
not so far been studied statistically. 

What is more significant, then, of the child’s technical progress 
as a writer than mere increase in the percentage of dependent 
clauses employed is an increase in their variety and in the different 
kinds of phrase and expression which may be used as alternatives 
for them. Variety in these directions rather than mere number 
would seem to reflect a greater flexibility in the movement of the 
mind through the realm of ideas. It is interesting to note that, 
judged by our results, girls would appear to be roughly a year 
ahead of boys in acquiring skill in managing a variety of dependent 
clauses. The following table shows how they compared with one 
another in the essays examined: 


Average Number of Different Kinds of Dependent Clause 
Found at Different Ages 


Age 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

lO-II 

II-I2 

12-13 

13-14 

14-15 

Boys . 

ro 

H||» 

a-4 

9-9 

3-4 

3-8 

40 

4-a 

Girls . 



S’S 

3-3 

3-9 

4-3 

46 

4-8 
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6. Adjectival Glauses 

The comparative absence of adj'ectival clauses in the essays 
of the English children at the lower age-levels calls for some 
comment. There is, of course, no need for children in conversa- 
tion with one another to employ the relatives by which adjectival 
clauses are usually introduced: viz., who, which, whom, and that. 
Consequently, they do not employ such words in their writing, 
for they learn to employ such constructions only as they feel a 
need for them. Young children do not say, for example, I once 
knew a man who had a brown beard, but I once knew a man, and he had 
a brown beard. 

It is a common practice among teachers to give formal instruc- 
tion in the combination of such simple sentences as will produce 
a complex sentence with a relative pronoun as a link. But 
exercises with stereotyped material, however well devised, do not 
themselves generate the desire to apply what they are designed 
to teach. They appear to be concerned with a type of skill 
which is not needed till some two years later than the time at 
which they can be worked correctly with provided material. 
Thus, children can work the simpler type of exercise calling for 
the combination of two simple sentences by the use of a relative 
pronoun as a link at the age of nine, but such complex sentences 
do not begin to appear freely in children’s work before the age 
of eleven.^ Agsiin, the type of complex sentence which requires 
the relative to be placed ^ter a preposition governing a group of 
words which come between it and the noun to which it refers 
is not mastered in exercises by children of average ability before 
the age of twelve, and such sentences do not appear in children’s 
own free work to any extent before the age of thirteen. For 
example, I found the book between the pages of which I had placed the 
note for safety is not the type of sentence which we should expect 
to find in the writing of a schoolchild in spite of the fact that it 
may be produced as a text-book exercise which has called for 
a combination in one sentence of the two sentences I found the 
book. I had placed the note between its pages for safety, 

7. The Simple Sentence 

In one way the early writing of young children resembles the 
narrative style of a good many of the Old Testament stories. Thus, 
in their free writing we frequently find short statements linked 
together loosely by means of the connective and. Taken separately 

' Of. F. J. Schonell, Bachoardness in the Basic Subjects (Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 
1943). The author found 30 per cent, of children using the relative clause in the 
period ten to twelve years of age. 
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these statements would be classified at once as simple sentences, 
but one would be hard put to it to say whether, as they stand, 
they form one sentence or more, and if more, how many. The 
example from the story of David and Goliath has already been 
referred to in Chapter III. Many of the older teachers in this 
country would never have allowed the translators of the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible to get away with so many anis. And 
David hasted and ran . . . and put his hand in his bag and drew 
thence a stone, and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his 
forehead.” 

At least one American writer^ has attempted to calculate the 
percentage of simple sentences in children’s writing, and how far 
there is an increase or decrease with age. It is difficult, however, 
to see how the initial problem of deciding how such sentences as 
the one quoted above are to be counted. In any case, a sentence- 
count would probably do little more than show that there is an 
increase in the use of complex sentences with age, a fact well- 
enough known already. 

It should be added that at the lowest age-levels there may be 
found a considerable difference in the percentage of dependent 
clauses between one school and another on account of the prac- 
tice of teachers who dislike the and~and type of narration and 
insist that all spoken answ'ers and written statements by children 
should take the form of short simple sentences, each containing 
one idea and no more. Needless to say, this is a practice to be 
deplored. The child who sees a picture of, let us say, a girl 
dancing happily is being prevented from developing naturally if he 
is taught to describe what he sees (inadequately as he must) in 
three short sentences — for example, / see a girl. She is danang. 
She is happy. Surely, the degree to which a child is capable of 
taking in several things at a glance, and holding them together 
in the mind in due relation to one another, should determine the 
complexity of his sentences, and not some preconception as to 
the course which his linguistic development ought to take. 
Schools which weie found to be adopting this straitlaced kind of 
practice were avoided when a selection of children for the purpose 
of our analysis was made. 


8. Vocabulary: Spoken and Written 
We have already said that the amplihcation of the simple 
sentence, as such, to carry a fuller or more precise meaning, 
may be brought about by means of qualifying words, prepositional 
phrases, or infinitive expressions. 

^ LaBrant, op. at. 
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Once a reasonable fluency has been achieved by children aa 
enlargement of their vocabulary soon begins to show itself. Un- 
fortunately, this enlargement is too much of a haphazard one in 
which fresh words are used without much discrimination. Living 
-as they do in a world where the biggest and the largest words 
seem to be at the command of salesmen and advertisers, children 
are apt to get the impression that their own written language 
ought to be a somewhat grander affair than their everyday 
speech, so that when they take up their pens they ought to discard 
simple words like go, get, give, take, see, wish, and buy and employ 
such words in their place as proceed, procure, present, accept, perceive, 
desire, and purchase. It is in this way that houses become residences, 
tooth-pastes become dentifrices, and so on. 

At the same time children fall under the influence of the 
numerous school tales and adventure stories of the thriller type 
which they read, with the result that they like to write about 
men and women who do not walk but stalk majestically, lurch 
unsteadily, or just waddle along; who do not look at you, but meet 
you with Vl piercing gaze or a surly glare', who do not eat and drink 
their food, but guzzle or gulp it; in short, whatever they may 
happen to do will usually be sensational, amazing, marvellous, or 
incredible. No wonder, then, that in their early years the children 
who write most vigorously fail frequently to use words with due 
discrimination. 

It should be noted, too, that the unusual size of the vocabulary 
of English — ^greater than that of French or German — is by no 
means an advantage to those who have but half mastered it. 
The very wealth at their disposal leads only too often to prodi- 
gality in its use. Where three or four words have much the same 
meaning care is not always taken to see that the one selected is 
the best that might have been used. Nevertheless, it is as a rule 
rather early to insist at the lower age-levels on too careful a 
choice of word in children’s composition. The natural liveliness 
and charm which spring from an excited interest in any subject 
which has caught their attention ought to be preserved. An 
attempt to root out every word wrongly used is usually made 
only by those who prefer dull and correct writing to almost 
everything else. 


9. SurrABILITY AND PRECISION IN THE UsE OF WoRDS 
In view of what has just been said it must be one of the prin- 
cipal tasks of the teacher of older children to lead children to 
discriminate closely between quasi-synonyms. When they read, 
for example, that “there he stood on the veranda placidly 
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smoking his pipe” they must be trained to ask themselves what 
they would ordinarily say instead of placidly {e.g., peacefully or 
quietly), and then to proceed to discover how placid^ differs from 
these words. Clearly, the meanings of words taken in isolation 
is one thing; whether these meanings suit the larger context in 
which they are present is another matter. For example, in the 
following sentence written by a child, “the buds and the birds 
are bursting, the former into blossom, and the latter into song,” 
while it shows a remarkable command of zeugma and while 
the words former and latter are correctly enough used as words, 
they are better suited to scientific discourse than to an essay 
on spring. Older children will understand this, and they may 
also be led to appreciate the circumstances in which it may be 
legitimate to refer to a lie as a terminological inexactitude, and perhaps 
gain an insight into what the problem of diction is. 

The question of precision in the use of words becomes most 
important in the presentation and re-presentation of the subject- 
matter of the various branches of systematized knowledge. Here 
we are compelled to employ the language of the subject if we 
arc to avoid woollincss and ambiguity. Could we say, for example, 
what is meant by vertically opposite angles, glandular secretions, or 
specific gravity in simpler words ? So important is precision in this 
connexion that school subjects used to be taught through series 
of definitions which had to be learned by heart, though, it must 
be confessed, often \sithout a proper understanding of their 
meaning. Professor Walter Raleigh was no doubt thinking of 
this practice when he wrote in liis essay On Style. 

Mammal, amphibian, coleoptcia, dicotyledon, ciyptogram — ^all 
these tcims, which if they weic tianslated into the language of a 
peasant would be seen to recoid veiy simple observations, yet do 
lend a formal majesty to ignorance. 

Nowadays, we are not so open to the kind of censure here im- 
plied; we manage to get our young pupils to understand some- 
thing of the school subjects in terms of concrete instances ; defi- 
nitions, we say, should come at the final stage in instruction and 
not at the fii-st; unhappily, this frequently means that the 
generalizations w’hich they embody do not come at all. 

Whenever, therefore, a general term is employed incorrectly 
or a showy word which is not in place it is most useful for the 
teacher to ask the child using it what would be said instead in 
ordinary conversation, and then to demand a statement of the 
difference between the everyday word and the word selected. 
Where this difference cannot be stated by the child there is 
obviously no place for any but tlie simpler everyday word. 
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10. Prepositional Phrases and Infinitive Expressions 

There appears to have been no systematic study of the various 
types of prepositional phrase and infinitive expression used by 
children in their writings. In the essays analysed by the present 
writer prepositional phrases abounded; those which predomi- 
nated at the age of seven were adverbial place-phrases (in the 
grate, by the fire, on the shelf, behind the door, etc.). At the age of 
eight the average child began to use adverbial time-phrases 
frequently (in the morning, after dinner, by six o'clock, etc.), but at 
no age were time-phrases used with anything Like the same 
frequency as place-phrases. At all ages place-phrases numbered 
over 50 per cent, of the total prepositional phrases found; the 
percentage of time-phrases did not rise above 25 per cent, at 
any age. The prepositional phrase functioning as an adverb of 
manner began to appear freely at the age of nine. Other adverbial 
prepositional phrases do not seem to appear freely till much 
later. 

Most of the prepositional phrases employed by children in their 
writing are those to be found in everyday speech, but forms often 
appeared which were clearly the result of school instruction — 
for example, those which were due to the belief that it is wrong 
to end a sentence with a preposition. Children will learn to 
write such sentences as We soon reached the tower to which we had 
been led, though they will continue to say in conversation We soon 
reached the tower we had been led to. Where the pedant drives them 
hard they will even write For what are you looking? instead of What 
are you looking for? We may, perhaps, safely say that until the 
senior stage of school education is reached it is unwise to teach 
constructions for use which arc not those of everyday speech; 
these must wait till the child has need of them, till situations 
arise naturally that make it necessary for him to write formally 
rather than informally. 

The infinitive expression with to appears in the earliest writing 
of children, for the simple reason that some of the commonest 
English verbs require the infinitive complement whenever they 
are used. At the age of seven the verbs have to, try to, began to, 
etc., occur frequendy. The infinitive of purpose also appears 
fi-eely as in we went to see. The infinitive used adjectivally begins 
to appear at the age of eight in expressions like time to go, mong 
to spend, and things to buy. The infinitive used as a noun but 
rarely, however, during the primary stage of education, though 
the following mature effort occurred in the work of a nine-year- 
old girl among the children tested: Let this be a lesson to you not to 
run across the road without looking where you are going. 
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It may, perhaps, be usefully added that the brighter children 
at the top of the junior school learn to make free use of some of 
the rhetorical devices dependent on word-order for their effect; 
these are mosdy the tricks of inversion which they have come 
upon, and been impressed by, in their reading — ^for example, 
was the answer', said he', thus was ended a delightfid day. 

It must be clear that the field of inquiry indicated in the above 
paragraphs is still largely virgin soil for the student interested 
in children’s linguistic development; it is not only unculti- 
vated, it is unexplored. 


It. Narrative Technique 

The relation of two events in time which do not occur in 
simple succession is described most naturally by means of a 
time-clause. Indeed, as has already been shown, the first type 
of dependent clause to be used freely by children in their writing 
is the dependent adverbial time-clause introduced by the connec- 
tive when. In some schools, go per .cent, of the dependent clauses 
used by children of seven and eight years of age are when clauses. 
During the primary stage of education children learn to vary 
when with after, while, and as, and to show some appreciation of 
the distinctive meaning of each of these connectives. By the 
age of ten and a half most of the temporal connectives are to be 
found in the written compositions of children, the least frequently 
used being since, as soon as, and before. 

In the post-primary years the better read children soon begin 
to employ participial, gerundial, and absolute expressions as a 
further means of showing the relation of events in time. It 
appeared very often, however, in the essays analysed that a 
child would employ a particular form at all costs over and over 
again, as though it were a trick he had just picked up more or 
less mechanically from his reading. The percentage of participial 
and similar expressions in relation to the total number of clauses 
and simple sentences found was not high at any age and did not 
rise above 5 per cent, even at the age of fourteen. 

As early as the ages of seven and eight the average child has 
already become accustomed to the colloquial use of the active 
participles and the gerund; he will have talked and written, for 
example, a good deal in terms of such phrases as go shopping, 
sit knitting, saw the horse running away, heard mother calling me, and 
so on. But the literary constructions represented, for example, 
by such a form as Sitting up, I reached for the bell-rope, do not appear 
spontaneously in any number in children’s work till the post- 
primary stage has been reached. 
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Neither the participial nor the gerundial or absolute forms of 
expression are commonly used in conversation, and this is the 
reason why they are but rarely found in children’s compositions 
at the primary school stage. Nevertheless, children will show 
that they are familiar with these constructions by being able to 
say how a sentence beginning with a participial or absolute 
expression should be ended. To illustrate this point the present 
writer devised a number of such sentences, making five examines 
of each pattern chosen, and asking children from the age of 
eight upward to make a sentence of their own to match it. The 
following is the sentence-pattern (with present participle active) 
which was found easiest to imitate, over 50 per cent, of children 
managing their exercise correctly by the age of nine and a half: 
Taking the stick in his hand, Tom went to the gate. By the age of 
ten more than 50 per cent, could imitate the perfect participle 
active construction represented, for example, in Having eaten their 
breakfast, the children set off for school. The most difficult sentence- 
pattern, which was not imitated successfully by 50 per cent, 
of the children before the age of twelve and a half, was the 
absolute expression, as, for example, in Dinner being ready, we 
decided to stay. (See Appendices, p. 301.) 


12. The Use of Participles and Gerunds 

Leaving aside the colloquial uses of the participle and the 
gerund already referred to, we may say that the various parti- 
cipial, gerundial, and absolute expressions of the literary kind 
are usually mastered in the following order, to judge, tliat is, 
from the essays just described. 

At nine years of age the brighter children begin to use the 
present participle active {Sitting up in bed, I looked round). At ten 
the perfect participle active appears {Having found the shovel, he 
went off for some coal) . These remain, as a rule, the only two forms 
mastered by abler children during the primary stage. In the 
post-primary years the passive participles appear: one meets the 
present participle ‘passive’ {Being the person in question, I was naturally 
interested), the perfect participle passive {Having been treated so 
badly, Tom refused to go again), and the past partieiple passive 
{Smolheied in dust, he got up). 

Parallel with the appearance of the participial constructions 
there is a growth in the mastery of the gerunds, and in the 
following order: first the form which shows the gerund as the 
object of a noun (/ like washing myself in hot soapy water), and 
then the form with the gerund as the object after a preposition 
{By taking a short cut we got home an hour earlier). Needless to 
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say, the absolute use of the gerund is most rare in children’s 
compositions.^ 

It is only when children begin to mature and to realize that 
events may not only succeed one another in time, but also coincide 
with, overlap, and be otherwise related to one another in time 
in the most subtle ways, that a narrative technique appropriate 
to every kind of occasion is needed. Many children pick up the 
various narrative devices used by their favourite authors without 
distinguishing clearly among them. This can be illustrated 
experimentally. The present vmter staged twenty situations in 
front of senior school children who were asked to select the most 
accurate description of what was being enacted before their eyes 
from among four possible descriptions set out on sheets of paper 
which they had been given. (See Appendices, p. 317.) The test 
proved too difficult for the average child of thirteen in the senior 
schools where it was given, the mean score being 9-3 out of twenty. 
Here, for example, are four sentences from which the children had 
to select the best descriptions of the writer’s action in walking 
across in front of the class reading: 

While Ml W. walked across the room he read a book. 

Mi W. walked ac ross the room and read a book 

Mr W. walked across the room leading a book. 

Ml W read a book as he walked across the room 

In the circumstances the third sentence was the only one which 
could be accepted as an accurate description of what had taken 
place. To make the others satisfactory, “from a book” must 
take the place of “a book” in the first sentence; the second must 
contain some such phrase as “at the same time;” while the 
fourth should begin “ Mr W. was reading from a book.” 


* It has been frequently observed that there is a parallehsm between individual 
and raaal development It does not always follow, however, that such parallelism 
IS to be found in the linguistic sphere, though we instanced an example of it at p 73 
It must not be inferred, for example, that the simpler a civilization the simpler also 
will be the hngmstic constructions of its people Here, as m the language of children 
at school, a great deal depends on literary tradition and tcachmg method Hie 
unschooled peasant of the west of Ireland, for instance, speaks his native Erse with 
considerable mace and a sense of literary style This is largely because the recital 
of ballads and lolk-tales has been the means of famiharumg Irish children with many 
constructions of a kind not usual among people without such an upbringing. Carrying 
over these constructions into the speaking and writing of English, they have given 
us the racy and elegant Anglo-Irish which is to be read in the plays of J. M. Synge 
1 am assured by one of the translators of that fascinating narrative of life on the 
Blasquet Islands, Twenty iear^ a-Groumg, that the following typical passage is as 
faithful a translation as can be made of the original of O’Sullivan, the peasant 
author- 

I was in the middle, holding the jib-shcets, jets of foam flying aboard, the sea 
heaoutg out of her bows, tlie waves thundering around us, a white path of foam behind, 
the pulley at the mast-head wkislltng in the wind, and the rain Jailing heavily. 
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13. The Ability of Children to Plan a Written Composition 

Having dealt at some length with the ability of children to 
construct sentences with increasing skill and effect, we may turn 
to a consideration of how far we may expect them to be able to 
design a piece of composition as a whole. Most writers on the 
teaching of English think that from the outset children should be 
taught to plan their written work so that it has, for example, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. Mr J. H. Fowler^ praises the 
French practice of insisting that even in the first stages of writing 
every child must be able to produce essays written to a plan; 
arrangement and proportion are taught in the earliest exercises. 
He recommends, accordingly, that English children from the age 
of eight onward should be provided either with an outline of the 
topic they are to write about or, as he would prefer, a suitable plan 
should be developed in oral discussion between teacher and class. 

It would be easy to demonstrate that the best written work of 
children is rarely produced in this manner. Fresh, lively writing 
by children springs from the unprompted treatment of subjects 
familiar through everyday experience, developed in language 
which is partly colloquial and partly derived through wide 
reading of interesting books, as a result of which the children 
have caught something of the tone, diction, and syntactical 
constructions of a favourite author. Moreover, the ability to 
plan compositions must depend on the subject to be dealt with. 
In the essays on Father keeps House the children were allowed 
sufficient time to bring their work to a suitable end — for example, 
with the return of mother — but it was apparently not easy for 
them to do this before the age of ten; it was found that 50- 1 per 
cent, of the girls had rounded off their compositions satisfactorily 
at nine plus and 50-5 per cent, of the boys at ten plus. A much 
greater proportion of both boys and girls were able to bring a 
composition on A Day when Everything went Wrong to a satisfactory 
ending at these ages, but a much smaller proportion a composition 
on WoolwortKs in which a suitable ending has to be sought. 

In view of these facts the present writer set out in confused 
order a child’s hundred-and-fifty-word composition of sixteen 
sentences and gave copies of it to a large number of children 
between the ages of twelve and twelve and a half. It was ex- 
pltiined that these sentences could be rearranged in proper 
order in four paragraphs with four sentences in each paragraph. 
The children were instructed to mark the sixteen sentences which 
were set out one under another, as A, B, C, or D, according to the 
paragraph to which they belonged. Less than 6 per cent. (5*7 
* J. H. Fowler, The Art qf Teaching English (London, Macmillan, 1933). 
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per cent.) were able to place the sentences correctly in their 
proper paragraphs; nearly 50 per cent. (47‘9 per cent.) got one 
set only of the four correct, while over 25 per cent, failed to 
make up a single set correctly.^ A somewhat simpler test, calling 
for the logical rearrangement of eight disarranged sentences on 
Our Blood, ^ was tackled with less than 50 per cent, success at 
eleven years of age. 

These facts suggest that if a plan for a composition as a whole 
is to be insisted on then we should at least wait till the child is 
able to frame single sentences before he puts them on paper. 
After this stage is safely passed narrative subjects should at first 
be set of a kind in which the end to be reached can be plainly 
foreseen, so that the child need only recount the events that lead 
up to it. At a later age care needs to be taken not to involve 
the child in having to write on unfamiliar subjects which re- 
quire thoughtful planning in addition to a search for material; 
one difficulty at a time is usually enough for him to tackle. In 
any case it would appear to be wise, if the natural freshness and 
liveliness of children’s writing arc to be preserved, not to insist 
on a plan before the age of ten with bright children, or eleven 
with rhiklren who arc backward or slow. Too great an emphasis 
on technique will usually produce a kind of writing which is 
correct but lifclesis, informative but such as no one will particu- 
larly want to road. 

14 . Lf/iter-writing 

Letter-writing rails for a simple form of planning not beyond 
the capacities of children, provided that the occasions for writing 
arc cJujsrn sensibly. In .some ways, of course, letter-writing is 
one of the most difficult tasks which any ])erson will have to face 
unless he is well practised in social intercourse. The letter-writer 
must learn among other things how to ask a favour without 
appearing to fawn, how to secure sympathy without appearing 
to demand it, how to please without obvious flattery, how to 
decline an invitation without offence, and how to express gratitude 
without gushing. The difficulties to be overcome are clearly 
many: there is the difficulty of being sincere; the difficulty of 
realizing how what one writes will be interpreted; and the 
difficulty of using when necessary the proper degree of tact in 
approach which only a long apprenticeship to the epistolary 
art can give. All the great English authorities on the teaching of 
English have advised the teacher to devote particular attention 
to letter-writing. We may quote John Locke and Dr Johnson as 
sufficiently representative of this point of view. 

'■ See Appendices, p. 315. • See Appendices, p. 315. 
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“ When,” says Locke ^ of children, 

they understand how to write English with due connexion, pro- 
priety, and Older, and are pretty well masters of a tolerable narrative 
style, they may be advanced to the writing of letters; wherein they 
should not be put upon any strains of wit or compliment but taught 
to express their own plain, easy sense without any incoherence, 
confusion, or roughness. 

“The importance of writing letters with propriety,” says 
Johnson,® 

justly claims to lie considered with care, since next to the power of 
pleasing with his presence, evcr\ man would wish to give delight 
at a distance. This great art should be diligently taught, the rather 
because of those letters which are most useful, and by which the 
general business of life is transacted, there aie no examples to be 
easily found. It seems the general fault of those who undertake 
this part of education that they propose, for the exercise of their 
scholars, occasions which rarely happen, such as congratulations 
and condolences, and neglect those without which life cannot 
proceed. It is possible to pass many years without the necessity of 
writing pancgyiics or epithalarniums, but eviiy man has fiequcnt 
occasion to state a contract, or demand a debt, or make a narrative 
of some minute incidents of common life. Of these subjects, there- 
fore, young persons should Ije taught to think justly, and write 
clearly, neatly, and succinctly, lest they come into the world without 
any acquaintance with common affairs, and stand, idle spectators 
of mankind, in expectation that some great event will give them an 
opportunity to exert their rhetoric. 


15. The Colloquial Style in Writing 
The extent to which literary forms should be employed by 
children in their letters will depend on the subject treated. In 
letters to friends they will write, and should write, pretty much 
as they speak. Indeed, it must have struck the reader that since 
in conversation we can convey our meaning quite successfully 
by means of varied gesture, intonation, pitch, rhythm, and 
emphasis, there is no need to resort to the syntactical devices 
upon which literary language has frequently to fall back in 
order to avoid feebleness and ambiguity. For instance, in asking 
the question, “What are you going to do?” a speaker may 
express any one of a number of different moods — anxiety, exas- 
peration, astonishment, distress, curiosity, and so on — merely 
by the manner in which he utters the words. Moreover, he may 
be thinking mainly in terms of any one of the four principal 

* John Locke, Thoi^hts on Education (1693). 

* Dr Samuel Johnson, Preface to The Pnc^lor (1757). 
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words — what or are or you or do — and he may deliver himself of 
his emphasis accordingly. These are the things which help to 
make --peech more direct and forcible than written language can 
easily be. Realizing this, a writer may plan to put his speech 
down on paper just as it would come from him, and then proceed 
to underline the words and phrases which stand out in his mind ; 
by doing so he will convey something of his feeling as well as of 
his thought. But the special pains that have been taken to make 
writing convey both thought and feeling with the utmost accuracy 
and effectiveness, whatever the subject treated, will always 
include more than the trick of underlining, the equivalent 
in handwriting of the printer’s italicizing practice. 

It has often been remarked that underlining is an essentially 
feminine habit.* But if so it must be not because woman’s language 
is inferior to man’s, but because it is less influenced by literary 
models and in its own way more fluent and flexible, more expres- 
sive of concrete meanings, and less concerned with abstract 
theorizing. An intelligent woman knows intuitively that the 
circumstances in which letter-writing is carried on are such as 
to bring down the charge of pedantry on the heads of those who 
construct their sentences on the model of the formal essay or 
the newspaper leading article, employing appropriate degrees of 
subordination among the clatises of their deliberately fi-amed 
sentences and taking advantage of the strategic positions in 
these sentences to place there their more important words. Great 
scholars are not as a rule the best letter- writers, whereas intelligent 
women frequently are. As Dorothy Osborne, one of the best of 
them, said: 

All letters should be fiee and e.isy as one’s discourse. ’Tis an 
admirable thing to see how some people will labour to find out 
terms that may obscure a plain sense. Like a gentleman I know 
who could never say “the weather grew cold” but that “winter 
began to salute us.” I have no patience with such coxcombs. 


16. Taking the other Point of View 
The ability to see things from the point of view of another 
person which is developed through the necessity of having to 
foresee how one’s letters will be read by their recipients is largely 
a matter of intellectual and socitd maturity. As long as the child 
does not realize that his own point of view is a private one, and 
one only among a number of possible points of view, he will 

' The letters of Queen Victoria show the tendency to a marked extent. Jespersen’s 
chapter on the language of women in hU book, iMngmge, Us J^ature, Developnunt, and 
Origin, should also be read in this connexion. 
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neither be able to sec things as others see them nor, indeed, 
realize that any other point of view but his own is possible. 
Thus, the child of six or seven will usually be confused if it is 
pointed out to him that he will have one fewer brothers than his 
sisters, and they one fewer sisters than he. An interesting fact 
that came to light in a secondary school entrance examination a 
few years ago illustrates this very well. As a reading test the 
eleven-year-old boys and girls taking the examination were given 
the story to read of how King James V of Scotland was set upon 
by a band of gipsies while he was taking a country walk incognito. 
A farm labourer saw what was happening and went to the King’s 
assistance. Afterwards the King invited his rescuer to visit him, 
and then, but not before, made himself known. As a written 
exercise the children were asked to continue the story in the 
words of the farm labourer at the point where he is on his way 
to see the King. The result was that 202 out of 531 taking the 
examination used language which showed they had failed to 
realize that the form labourer would not know before he arrived 
at the royal palace who it was he had really helped. This 
indicates clearly the value of exercises that give the child 
practice in looking at things from points of view other than his 
own.^ 

There must be many stories which present the same sort of 
difficulty to little children. For instance, one of the stories in 
the traditional history courses for children is that of the first 
English Prince of Wales. If this story is told and explained as 
carefully as possible to them children will still find it extremely 
difficult to place themselves in the position of the Welsh nobles 
visiting the castle at Carnarvon to hear King Edward’s announce- 
ment of his intention to give them a Welsh-born prince who 
could not speak a word of English. If young children arc told 
that the Welsh nobles were taken aback when they saw the baby 
prince brought in and asked to select the best among four possible 
reasons for their surprise (three of which are wrong) they show 
singularly little appreciation of the right reason. A classification 
of some four hundred answers shows that roughly 33 per cent, 
of children at eight and a half, 45 per cent, at nine and a half, 
60 per cent, at ten and a half, and 80 per cent, at eleven and a half 
are able to select the correct answer. 

1 Many amusing anecdotes will no doubt be recalled which also illustrate the 
inability of children to see things in an impersonal light. Here arc two; 

(1) Correct the following: “It was me who broke the window.” Answer iiom 

a child who is no pedant: “It wasn’t me who broke the window.” 

(2) Why is it wrong to say; “Don’t do it unless you can help it”? Answer: 

“Because tf you did you might get hurt.” 
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17. Thf Impersonal View 

Many exorcises sot to ihildten of from nine to eleven years of 
age to give them opportunities of looking at things from the 
point of view of others— e g., from the point of view of characters 
in a story other than the narrator — prove more difficult than 
may be realized. More difficult still must it be for young children 
(and even to uneducated adults) to assume the role of impiirtial 
spectator in narration; they cannot easily imagine themselves as 
entirely outside the events which they describe; they must 
identify themselves with at least one of the persons of whom 
they speak or write, and see what has happened to these persons 
as still taking place before their eyes. In conversation they often 
prefer to use the dramatic present with its “I says” and “he 
says” instead of an impersonal account of a past event in the 
past tense, and not so much for the sake of effect as because they 
have not yet learned to narrate in any other manner. The 
exercise of writing serves to concentrate their attention on the 
need for an advance on this method of narration. In his essay 
on History (1828) Lord Macaulay^ has a short paragraph which 
will illuminate our subject; 

If an educated person were giving an account of the late adminis- 
tration he would say, “I^oid Goderich resigned; and the king, in 
consequence, sent for the Duke of Wellington ” A porter tells the 
story as if he had been behind the curtains of the royal bed at 
Windsoi : “So Lord Goderich s<iys, ‘I cannot manage the business; 
1 must go out.’ So the king says, says he, ‘Well, then, I must send 
foi the Duke of Wellington —that’s all.’ ” 

The habit of viewing events from an emotional distance is 
easier to acquire in writing than in speech, and it has the advan- 
tage that it enables us to disentangle ourselves at our leisure 
from purely personal reactions. The importance of encouraging 
children to discuss what they have written as impersonally as 
possible is not always realized. We must begin with the more 
homely topics, however, since in some matters young people may 
lack the language for dispassionate expression. 


18. How Far can Writing be Taught? 

The viitues of good prose writing have been variously slated. 
The most important are: (1) clearness, (2) interest, (3) orderli- 
ness, (4) simplicity, (5) appropriateness, and (6) euphony. How 
shall we secure them ? 

We have already suggested that the progress of children in 

* Misullaneous Wnltngs and Speeches, 
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the art of writing English is marked by a control over an ever- 
widening range of words correctly used, a growing sensitivity 
to the land of diction best suited to the subject written about, 
an increasing skill in the construction of sentences designed to 
match the increasing complexity of their thought processes, and 
a steadily developing power of planning a piece of writing as a 
whole, with due attention to order and proportion in the ideas 
expressed. 

It has been suggested that the best writing by children comes 
largely from wide reading in interesting books. By comparison, 
manuals which promise aid in teaching the child to write well 
are rarely worth the time and trouble spent on them. The 
argument against the manual is that children who have not felt 
the need of using a particular device or construction in their 
writing do not develop the need as the result of a set lesson on its 
value. It is not found, for example, that children who have had 
lessons on metaphors and similes, or on the construction of 
complex sentences with material supplied for them, produce 
compositions which contain more metaphors and similes or more 
dependent clauses than children who have received no such 
lessons. Neither can children be taught to write well who have 
no ear for a good cadence, or who take no pleasure in words for 
their own sake. 

We have indicated, however, some of the lines along which 
useful instruction can be given. We have said that a feeling for 
order and arrangement in compositions can be gradually instilled 
but only in connexion with subjects of suitable difficulty. We 
have also suggested that the teacher can do much to convince 
the child that good writing is not necessarily fine or fulsome 
writing. Clearness and precision may be taught negatively; 
that is, by the unremitting eradication of faults of woolliness and 
verbosity. In other words, it is the art of presenting such ideas 
as one has that can be cultivated by teaching. But interest and 
euphony are natural virtues not easily come by. Generally, one 
must say that the best instruction has its roots in a close criticism 
of the pupils’ own efforts at writing well. Formal and prescriptive 
teaching is by no means sure of securing good results ; indeed, it 
may be that the wisest plan is that of Coleridge’s teacher who 
set exercises and in correcting them “showed no mercy to phrase, 
metaphor, or image unsupported by sound sense or where the 
sense could be conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer 
words.” 

In fine, it may be that on the whole the teacher had best 
confine himself to discreet praise, popularizing the kind of 
writing he values when he finds it in the work of his pupib, and 
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to practising the arts of criticism and correction which, properly 
understood, will not be destructive or negative in their effects 
and restricted to blue-pencilling (or red-inking) errors in spelling, 
punctuation, capitali^ation, and grammatical concord, but wUl 
manifest themselves in stimulating encouragement and guidance, 
informed by sympathy and directed with insight and skill. 


19. The Three-sentence Composition 

It is an excellent practice to require children from time to 
time to write all that is of interest or importance to them about a 
topic in no more and no fewer than three sentences. They are 
thereby compelled to exercise whatever judgment and skill they 
can command for a perfectly definite purpose. They must under- 
stand what a sentence is; they must get their ideas clear before 
they put pen or pencil to paper, they must learn to concentrate 
on what is essential to their purpose and ignore what is not; 
and they must order their effort so that what they have to say 
is properly introduced, suitably developed, and brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The method thus gives the teacher a sound criterion for judging 
the work of his pupils, and it is one which they can be readily 
taught to appreciate. Well-taught children, for instance, will 
usually be able to detect such faults as failure to get quickly off 
the mark, inability to distribute ideas evenly among the sentences, 
weakness in sentence-construction, lack of due emphasis on 
important points, and so on. They can also be depended on to 
make sensible suggestions for the improvement of poor efforts. 
If an occasional assembly can be arranged at which some of the 
best three-sentence compositions from several classes are read 
aloud by their authors, then the measure of applause that may 
well be allowed to follow will serve to indicate the degree of 
success achieved in presenting a subject with interest and con- 
ciseness. Time and thought will not have been wasted if, in 
preparation for such assemblies, a three-sentence composition 
has been subjected to repeated revision. 

Careful attention will need to be given, of course, to the 
choosing of topics so that children of limited capacity do not 
attempt flights of thought and language that are beyond their 
range. Simple narrative work, for instance, is better suited to 
such children than explanations of semi-scientific processes or 
the recapitulation of arguments. Wisely managed, children who 
are trained in the way suggested will learn what type and length 
of sentence suit them and what sort of linguistic techniques are 
not so far beyond their reach as to be impossible of acquirement. 
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As a guide to the kind of thing which may be expected, from 
the abler children at least, after a little instruction and exercise, 
the following samples of finished work are tentatively offered as 
criteria for use in the evaluation of the efforts of other children. 
It should be understood that these samples represent not always 
the first versions but often the second (and sometimes third) 
revisions by their authors. In comparing one age with another 
development will be seen to take place in sentence-length, 
sentence-complexity, phraseology and vocabulary, in the skilful 
subordination of the less important to the more important ideas, 
and, above all, in the imaginative grasp of the chosen subject. 


A Three-sentence Written Composition Scale 
AGE 8 

Once a woman kept a hen that laid an egg every day. She 
thought to herself that if she gave her hen twice as much food it 
would lay twice as many eggs. But the hen got fat and lazy and 
wouldn’t lay any eggs at all. 

AGE 9 

Joan of Arc was a brave French girl who was told by the angels 
that God wanted her to drive the English out of her country. She 
went to the King and told him her story and he gave her permission 
to lead his soldiers into battle. But after she had won many great 
battles somebody betrayed her to the English who had her burnt 
as a witrh. 

AGE 10 

One day a dog stole a piece of meat from a butcher’s shop and 
ran off home to enjoy it. On his way he had to cross a stream and 
looking down he caught sight of his reflection in the water. He 
thought it was another dog with another piece of meat and in 
snatching at it he dropped his own piece of meat which disappeared 
down the stream. 

AGE II 

The Pied Piper of Hameiin is a poem about a plague of rats 
which invaded the town of Hameiin a long time ago. The people 
were in despair until the Pied Piper said he would rid them of their 
vermin on condition that they paid him a thousand guilders. 
After charming the rats into the Weser he was refused the reward 
and so in revenge he charmed away the children of Hameiin into 
a cavern in the hills and they have never been heard of since. 

AGE 12 

The Children’s Hour covers a large variety of subjects to suit 
the different tastes of listeners, and although it previously occupied 
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A \^hole hour, in this way gcttini; its name, it is now cut down to 
forty miriutt s It ls broadcast every < venmg at 20 and is arranged 
by Uncle Mac, whose task it is to provide for the entertainment of 
the children Gt ncrally, tlu cnt< 1 tainmt nt takes the form of stones 
or interesting talks by wtll-known people, while piogrammes of 
music are often included 

AGE 13 

Swimming is an excellent form of exercise foi people of all ages 
as It keeps the aims and shoulders, the legs and back m a healthy 
condition, and compels tlie swimmer to devote his attention to deep 
and legular breathing Swimnrung is also a good sport which gives 
pleasure to all who practise it, whether old or young, especially 
when the weathei is sunny and warm In addition, it is very lefresh- 
ing to take a plunge in the hot days of summer into a cool stream or 
outdoor swimming bath 

AGE 14 

The Ancient Manner is a fairly long poem and is said to have 
bifii wiitun by Samuel layloi Coleridge in ordei to get money 
for a holiday It tells the story of an old marinct who sailed away 
down tow aids the South Pok, shot an albitioss, thus causing by his 
unlucky act the death of all his shipmates, and was then dnvtn 
back into tlu Tropics wluie he suffered terribly fiom exposure and 
thirst lx lore his ship found its way home again It is a thrilling 
sloiy whuli tails up in a vivid fashion to the mind of the reader 
evei V thing that happened to this unfortunate man 


20. The Well-constructed Long Sentence 
All alternative method <if helping children to plan what they 
have to say in advance of saving it and also to “write clearly, 
neatly, and suctinctly,” to use Dr Johnson’s words, is to set 
them to describe objects or pictures in single sentences We have 
already refened to our picture-scale in the chapter dealing with 
continuous speech. Of the scries of pictures already referred to 
the least undei stood by little children were those that showed 
actions m progress linked in the relation of cause and effect. 
Through lack of experience as well as through lack of insight a 
good many of the children under seven years of age were unable 
to think themselves imaginatively into certain of the situations 
depicted, though to do this was essential for the successful descrip- 
tion of what was seen 

The complexity of the sentences which children brought up 
in the same linguistic environment employ will depend, then, 
partly upon the number of things which they are able to grasp 
together in a single act of attention and partly upon the range 
and subtlety of their powers of interpretation (i.e., on their 
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ability to see the relations in which these things stand to one 
another) . 

We have indicated in our picture-scale what we think is the 
upper limit of the ability of infants in describing what they see. 
But at the mental age at which the scale abruptly ends we find 
the factor of interpretation beginning to assume more and more 
importance. Ihe following sentence, for example, descriptive 
of a picture in a child’s reading-book, could only spring from a 
mind of exceptional capacity, even though the boy who framed 
it was but ten and a half years old: This « a picture (he wrote) 
of a young man seated on a chair looking sad and lonely, with his arm 
in a sling and his dog resting his nose agaimt his master's knee and 
looking up at him as much as to jqj/, “/ am sorry." But even in the 
simpler descriptions we have found something more than mere 
desc ription of externals. At the upper limit it is doubtful whether 
many of us could express without undue effort much more than 
is conveyed in the following description of the familiar school 
picture, “ When did You Last see Your Father ? ” It shows us a hoy 
standing in front oj a table where some soldiers, evidently Round- 
headi, are questioning him as to the whereabouts of his cavalier father, 
while his mother and his sisters ate anxiouHy watching him from 
behind. 

The close study of carefully chosen pictures followed by at- 
tempts to describe their subjects in single comprehensive state- 
ments should be well worth the attention of those teachers who 
still have some regard for what has been called “the architecture 
of the long sentence,” which, well-contnvcd, is “the fine flower 
of prose writing.” The skilful management of the long sentence 
js not a simple matter It involves a mastery of balance and 
rhythm; it calls for the proper emphasis of the more important 
elements and for the due subordination of what is less important; 
It entails the most economical packing of ideas, and this in turn 
necessitates learning how and when to substitute phrase lor clause 
and phrase for word. All this calls for assiduous application and 
constant scrutiny and revision of what one has written. But in 
the end we shall be able to appreciate what Bacon called “the 
choiceness of the phrase and the round and clean composition 
of the sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses.” What 
thought, and feeling too, must have gone to the construction of 
the well-wrought sentences that follow, the first representing the 
sixth revision by a girl of thirteen, and the second the fifth revision 
of a boy of fourteen 

(a) The Return of Persephone. This picture shows us Deineter 
welcoming with outstretched arms hei long-lost daughter, Perse- 
phone, who IS being borne up in the arms of Hermes from the 
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underworld where King Pluto had lor so many months kept her a 
prisoner. 

(b) The Angeltis. Here we see a potato field where two poorly 
dressed peasants, a man and a woman, have ceased work for a time 
and are standing with bowed heads in an attitude of pi ayer, listening 
to the Angelus which is ringing in the distant church. 



PART II 

THE LINGUISTIC SETTINGS 

CHAPTER VI 

THE CHILD IN THE WORLD OF OBJECTS AND 
EVENTS 

1. Distinguishing Self and Not-self 

In the previous chapters we have been concerned to show 
how the various linguistic skills are gradually perfected; we must 
now consider in some detail the main types of setting in which 
they are employed. 

William James once described the world of the newly born 
infant as a “big, blooming, buzzing confusion.” The human 
infant, in common with the rest of the animal creation, soon 
learns to make something intelligible of this confusion, to distin- 
guish certain objects and events in it one from another, to see 
them in relationship to one another and against a more or less 
steady background, and, when necessary, to recall them clearly 
to mind after they have passed out of the field of perception. 
The fact that the human infant goes so much farther in these 
directions than the higher animals is largely due to his mastery 
of an instrument which they lack — viZ; a language by means of 
which the rich and varied experience of countless generations 
of men and women has been sifted, valued, and stored ready for 
his use. 

An important step forward beyond the stage during which 
everything is, as suggested, a “big, blooming, buzzing confusion,” 
is made when certain stable elements in the infant’s environment 
become recognized as objects. What seems to happen is that 
particular groups of interesting sensations come to notice as 
habitually occurring together and in such a manner as to give 
rise to expectations that certain kinds of behaviour will probably 
follow. The perception of an object is, in short, the result of the 
joint activity of stable combinations of sensations and expectations 
of probable behaviour. It is during this period when the infant 
is beginning to see the outer world as the locus of interesting 
objects, contact with which produces recognizable results, that 
he acquires speech. Speech assists him to hold and extend the 
knowledge which originates through his exploration of the world, 
since the use of a name over and over again by an adult who 
observes the direction of his interest serves to render particular 

>45 
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objects or events identifiable, while his memorization of their 
names will eventually enable him to recall them when hearing 
them spoken of and they are no longer present to his senses. 

At the same time there grows up, side by side with the infant’s 
discoveries in the world of objects, an awareness of the distinction 
thatt exists between himself and all that is not himself. This 
distinction is gradually borne in upon him as the result of liis 
own exploratory movements, the satisfactions and obstructions 
they meet with, and the pleasures and pains to which they give 
rise. It cannot be easy, however, for the inexperienced infant 
to disentangle himself from his actions so as to get a clear idea 
of himself as something apart from them. Life and experience 
must for some time resist analysis into actor, action, and thing 
acted upon. As one writer has declared, “A baby may pull his 
own hair so hard that he cries with pain, and yet he does not 
know that it is his own act that produces the pain.” 


2 . The Rkco(;nition and Naming ok Objects 
The naming activity which tile infant begins to pursue with 
so much zest in the second year of life proceeds side by side with 
an increasing power in analysing his pciceptions. But the names 
which he learns may be used at first for anything but the objects 
as adults see them. For example, bow-wow, puff-puff, quack-quack, 
tick-lock, and cock-a-doodle-do may be names at the outset for the 
noises associated with the objects indicated rather than for the 
objects themselves as visible things. It is only by the infant’s 
own application of a name to what he regards as fresh instances 
of the same thing that we learn what the name really conveys 
to him. Thus, a little boy who acquired the name door and subse- 
quently applied it to the noise made every time his bricks tumbled 
down during play showed that for him door was the name not 
for the door seen but the door heard — i.e., when it was slammed. 

How easily we may be misled into thinking that our language 
is perfectly clear to cliildren when it is not may be illustrated by 
a quotation from the writings of a missionary who wanted to 
know the word used by a Congo tribe for table. 

There were five or six boys standing round, and, tapping the 
table with my forefinger, I asked, “ What is this ? ” One boy said 
it wa.s a dodela, another that it was an etanda, a third stated that it 
was bokali, a fourth that it was elamba, and the fifth that it was 
meza. . . . One lad thought that we wanted the word for tapping; 
another that we were seeking the word for the material of which 
the table was made; another liad an idea that we required the 
word for hardness; another thought that we wished for a name for 
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that which covered the table ; and the last, not being able, perhaps, 
to think of anything else, gave us the word meza, table — the very 
word we vvere seeking.* 

It is probable that, though every name learned is at first a 
proper name — associated, that is, with j'ust one thing — not 
necessarily an object, sooner or later the discovery is made that 
many different things may carry the same name. One of the 
difiiculties of the infant at this st^e is to see why the same name 
should frequently be applied to things at first sight so unlike 
one another; for example, dogs and cAa/w, which may be of all 
sizes and shapes. His capacity for noticing eponymous features 
is as yet undeveloped. During a transition stage he will make 
many odd misapplications of names. Every one is familiar with 
the mother who spends much time and patient attention in 
getting her baby to cry Dada at the appearance of its father, only 
to find that it greets every male stranger in the same manner. 
It is, however, clear that whatever arouses in the infant the same 
feelings or associations as the thing for which a name has been 
learned will cause this name to be applied also to the thing it 
resembles. We shall deceive ourselves, as jespersen says,® if we 
attribute to children a more complete and exact understanding 
of words than they are capable of. Only gradually and slowly 
will they learn to make automatic use of the time-honoured 
categories of Aristotle in their efforts to achieve a clear inter- 
pretation of what they sec about them, to distinguish, for example, 
certain stable combinations of sense-data as objects with attributes 
and as wholes with recognizable parts, and note certain relation- 
ships between these objects (spatial, causal, temporal, numerical, 
etc.). Thought cannot move freely in dealing with the physical 
world except within this framework. 


3. The Properttes of Objects 

The next step forward in the child’s understanding of the 
physical world lies in his grasp of the natural differences between 
common objects. He notices most readily, of course, those 
properties which he is instinctively interested in and his parents 
speak constantly to him about: thus, this food is sweet, that not 
so sweet', this table is smooth, that one rough', this plate is heavy, 
that one not so heavy-, this dolly or teddy is big, that one little or 
small-, this noise loud, that one not so loud', this ball hard, that 

* Quoted in The Meaning of Meaning, by G. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards (London, 
Kegan Paul, 1923). 

‘ Language, Its Nature, Development, and Origin (London, Allen and Unwin, 1932). 
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one sofi\ and so on. All mental advance depends on the pro- 
gressive clarification of experiences, in consequence of which 
more and more objects and events are noted, and more and more 
of their qualities and relationships admit of being named and 
thought of apart from their immediate context. How far the 
abstractions, which the mature mind is able to detach from their 
contexts and use in fresh situations, are at all appreciated by 
children varies, of course, with their age, intelligence, and experi- 
ence. Most of the general ideas at their command are not 
abstractions in the fullest sense, since they cannot be held in the 
mind apart from the concrete imagery of their usual settings.^ 
It is for this reason that language is essential. The word house, 
for example, can stand for a house of any kind — mud-built, 
brick-built, wood-built, or stone-built; flat-roofed or gabled; 
detached, semi-detached, or one of a row; with pne storey or 
more. 

Good nursery training is planned to secure an acquaintance 
with the behaviour and the properties of objects and to develop 
through play and conversation the ability to talk intelligently 
about what can be done with them. This is an essential pre- 
liminary to all subsequent mental development. It seems to be 
pretty certain now that an understanding of what is meant by 
such terms, for example, as longer and shorter, heavier and lighter, 
louder and softer, faster and slower, and so on, which is fundamental 
to the success of all school instruction, comes much later to the 
child than a knowledge of the names of the things to which they 
may be applied, for indeed it comes through experimenting 
with things possessing comparable properties. In this way 
children, by learning to associate actions with phrases descriptive 
of them, come to understand the basic phraseology of their 
native tongue — for example, what is meant by putting clothes 
on tidily, lacing shoes up and buttoning coats lightly, pulling socks 
up straight, washing faces thoroughly, eating slowly, sitting up 
straight, holding hands right out, and so on. A complete under- 
standing of the language in which we speak of the ordinary 
things of life is an indispensable basis for understanding any 
kind of language which refers only indirectly to those objects 
and events in the physical world within our everyday experience. 
In short, knowledge gained through description has no sure 
foundation unless it is based on knowledge gained by first-hand 
acquaintance with the world of objects and events. 

* C!f. the following: “Thus progress is from a concrete vaguely apprehended to 
the same concrete more completely known and more exactly thought. True, the 
means is by a successive study of relations and qualities; but ^ways as qualities and 
relations of the whole in question and not as independent existences” (J. Wslton, 
Tht P^hologj) of Edueation (London, Macmillan, igt t) ). 
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4. Perception of Spatial Relationships 

In addition to noting and naming the innumerable objects of 
his environment, familiarizing himself with their behaviour, and 
discovering their more obvious properties, the young child has 
to learn to abstract and to observe the various types of concrete 
relationship that exist among objects and events, and at the 
same time master the language for talking about them. The 
commoner spatial relationships are among the earliest noted. 
At the nursery stage the names are learned for the simplest 
spatial relationships — up and down, right and left, over and under, 
above and below, before and behind, and so on. These names arc 
learned in the course of active experience and in such a manner 
as to suggest that the names themselves are necessary for fixing 
attention on what they stand for. The act of abstraction at this 
level depends directly on them. It has been found by experi- 
ment that some 8o per cent, of children tested by an American 
research worker^ were able to show that they understood what 
the terms on top and behind stood for, and that at five years of 
age, the terms backwards and forwards were first understood by 
most of them. But not more than 6o per cent, of the children 
could demonstrate that they had grasped the distinction between 
tiny and huge, while less than 50 per cent, were able to show that 
they understood the distinction between far and near. The present 
writer has also found that few cliildren below the age of five who 
attempt to show in drawings what their nursery rhymes are about 
can give a proper interpretation to the prepositions that denote 
spatial relationships — for example, they mostly fail to repre- 
sent in their drawings exactly what is meant by the cow jumping 
over the moon or the little mouse hiding under the chair.® 

Only those who are ignorant of the part played in everyday 
perception by ideas acquired through learning the mother tongue 
in early infancy can hold the naive view that the power of spatial 
visualization is an innate gift enabling its possessor to gain a 
photographic representation of the external world, or believe 
that this gift is merely a matter of having the necessary sense 
organs for the passive reception of visual stimuli. It must be 
clear, for example, that the reason why monkeys and babies 
cannot build towers with cubical bricks is not only because they 
lack the power to manipulate the bricks, but also because they 

* T. C. Holmes, “Comprehension of Some Sizes, Shapes, and Positions by Young 
Children,” Washington, D.C. Child Development, Volume III, 3, 193a. 

• Professor Valentine taught one of his grandchildren the woiw on, in, and under 
at two and a half, but the verbal imderstanding was "precarious.” AnoAer grand- 
child learned to use or, in, under, over, and behind at two years nine and a half months. 
These were exceptionally bright children. 
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have not yet come to realize what is meant by the ideas straight 
and upright. The baby will one day understand through play 
and by learning the words in conversation and using them 
correctly what is meant by straight and upright, and then he 
will learn to build his towers easily enough. Without this 
kind of language the monkey can never do it anything like so 
well. 

Later on, in their school careers, should children be set to learn 
the elements of perspective the teacher has again to teach his 
pupils to sec things as adults sec them; an understanding of 
what is meant by certain geometrical terms is essential in order 
to observe objects accurately and represent them in line or colour. 
An aptitude for thinking in spatial terms is also dependent on a 
thorough understanding of geometrical terms. Those persons 
who have followed a course in theoretical and practical geometry 
far enough to acquire its fundamental concepts, and who have, 
moreover, become accustomed to describing spatial arrange- 
ments, positions, and directions in precise technical language, 
will be ready to face and solve the problems of engineering with 
a surer prospect of success thati persons who are possibly of 
greater general ability, but who have lacked such a training. 


f). Colour Discrimination and Colour-naming 
The analysis of objects in terms of shapes and colours is an 
activity which appeals to little children. It will not be argued 
here that the capacity for colour discrimination is dependent 
upon the development of speech to the same extent as the aptitude 
for thinking in spatial terras. For a systematic knowledge of 
colour — in its full range of saturation, tint, and brightness — 
language is, nevertheless, indispensable, even though we shall 
always be able to recognize many more colours than we can 
easily name. Since the introduction of coal-tar dyes and the 
consequent increase in the range of coloured materials in everyday 
use we have all learned to recognize an increasing number of 
shades of the primary colours and their combinations; but not 
a great deal has been done in the schools to assist children to 
discriminate and name the possible combinations of tints and 
hues. All that the Montessori colour-matching apparatus intends 
children to do, for example, is to arrange colours according to 
degree of saturation in separate series without learning names 
for the various shades; here, obviously, is a field where colour 
discrimination and language study might very easily be linked up, 
though, of course, it is not suggested that a knowledge of colour 
names will give a mastery in their use. 
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As a matter of fact, the child’s colour vocabulary is usually 
picked up anywhere but at school. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that although 4 per cent, of our male population has some form 
of colour-blindness, -it is only by accident that a teacher will 
discover that one of his pupils suffers from this deficiency. In 
infancy the normal child learns to name the primary colours 
before coming to school and begins to organize his colour world 
in terms of these names. He uses them in much the same manner 
as the mariner uses the cardinal points: he speaks, for instance, 
of light red, red, and dark red as the mariner speaks of north-east, 
north, and north-west. To give little children more than three 
shades of a colour, however, and ask for suitable names for them 
is to discover how faulty for identification purposes their descrip- 
tions can be. The boy who acquires a satisfactory colour vocabu- 
lary does so, as often as not, through an interest in his paint-box 
or his stamp catalogue; where girls are above average in the 
same field it is through the study of dress-fabric catalogues or 
wild flowers. When we learn, however, that a firm of embroidery- 
silk manufacturers advertises as many as three hundred different ' 
shades of their product it is evident that much remains to be 
done to enable both schoolchildren and adults to describe colours 
not actually present accurately enough to ensure identification. 
Now that the British Colour Council has published its dictionary 
of colours in which a standard range of two hundred and twenty 
shades of colour are shown in silk ribbon (half ribbed, half 
smooth), each numbered, coded, and named, considerable 
progress should be possible in the acquirement of a good colour 
vocabulary. No one would expect children (or even adults) to 
memorize names for hundreds of shades of colour, but a colour 
dictionary would be a useful reference book in any school. 

6. Individual Differences among Children 

The importance for the child’s progress of the ability to com- 
pare obj'ects in respect of their size, shape, colour, texture, weight, 
movement, etc., and of the ability to speak intelligibly about 
them, needs no emphasis. To be able to make this kind of 
comparison means that the child can attend to abstract qualities 
apart from their context and has begun to construct a framework 
of reference which he can use in classifying each impression that 
comes to him, and so subject his experience increasingly to the 
control of his understanding. It is here that we see the matter- 
of-fact origin of our conception of truth — i.e., as accuracy in the 
statement of something that is observed to exist, or to have 
occurred in the physical world, something that has been directly 
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experienced through the senses. Truth, as the statement of 
something not directly experienced but, nevertheless, correctly 
inferred from observed facts, is not often possible at an early 
age. 

Naturally, the rate of progress of the child in his efforts to 
view the world in intelligible or orderly perspective depends 
partly upon his native intelligence and partly upon his cultural 
background. It is doubtful whether any but the brightest of 
older children are capable of entertaining ideas which are com- 
pletely dissociated from their usual concrete settings, and of 
considering in what other settings they may be employed. This 
capacity belongs to the mature mind. For this reason, text-book 
language that abounds in so many unpicturable abstractions is 
little understood by children. Remembering this, we should be 
on our guard against the tendency to generalize about children 
at large from an acquaintance with a few exceptional instances. 
Not all writers about children have thought it necessary to quote 
the ages and intelligence quotients of those individuals with whom 
they have concerned themselves. Piaget,^ who has done a great 
deal of valuable pioneer work in the field of infant development, 
studied children who were probably a little below average in 
mental capacity. Stern’s children,* already referred to, were 
certainly above average, both in mental capacity and home 
advantages — the boy of two, for example, asking the name for 
each of seven objects in succession in order to make sure that 
the word given him for them all (chai?) was a general name and 
not a particular name for two or three of the same kind. Ramus- 
sen’s children® were also exceptional. Some of Ruth’s flashes of 
insight into her own character and mental make-up, quoted by 
Ramussen, showed unusual precocity. At five years four months 
she said, “I always do the hardest things first, because if one 
doesn’t one gets tired of it in the end.” At five years ten months 
she observecl, “So 1 laughed — I always do when I don’t know 
what to answer.” Mrs Isaacs’s pupils,* again, were exceptionally 
intelligent children from cultured homes ; what is true of Piaget’s 
children of seven and eight years of age is true of some of her 
pupils at the age of five, and since a few of these had intelligence 
quotients of 140 and upwards, we need not be surprised that 
they should have behaved with as much sense and under- 
standing as some of Piaget’s much older children in similar 
circumstances. 

^ J. Piaget, Language and Thought of the Child (London, Kegan Paul, 1926); The 
Child’s Conception of the World (London, Kegan Paul, 1929). 

* William and Clara Stem, Dte Ktndersprache, Lapzig, Barth, 1907. 

' V. Ramussen, The Pniruay School Child (English translation, Glydendall, 1929). 

* S. Isaacs, Intellectual Growth in Toung Children (London, Routledge, 1930). 
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7. Gestures or Words 

Children from homes where language is little used are apt to 
rely too much on gesture for the expression of their meanings. 
It should be an early aim of the school, therefore, to free children 
from too great a dependence upon this kind of gesture. We ought 
to be on the look out for gestures that spring from poverty of 
language as distinct from those which are frequently and legiti- 
mately added to speech by way of emphasis. We ought frequently 
to misunderstand deliberately what children mean when they 
make use of language that could easily be improved upon with 
a little additional thought. “Let us be clear” must be our 
motto, and to be clear children must, as often as not, talk them- 
selves into clarity. 

To prepare children in the infant school for a life of routine 
activity nothing could be better than to give them the Montessori 
insets and allow them to play with the apparatus without in- 
struction. But to prepare them for intelligent work in later years 
we must teach them to see and to talk about the insets as squares, 
triangles, circles, and ovals or ellipses, each having a certain 
colour and other distinguishing marks. Since, as we have already 
indicated, the first step towards grasping the general properties 
of squares or circles or triangles is to recognize examples of them 
among other figures differently coloured or in different material, 
and to hold fast in the mind their specific shapes and general 
characteristics in clear form, names arc essential. 

The suggestion may be hazarded, perhaps, that the efficiency 
of the instruction in any school may be roughly gauged by the 
extent to which linguistic expression keeps pace with practical skill 
and experience. If, for example, we find that if necessary children at 
the age of four can build the Montessori cubes into a tower which 
step by step diminishes in cross-section as it increases in height, 
then the age at which tljc majority of the children can say with 
some real approach to intelligibility how the cubes are arranged 
will afford a clue to the success with which they are being trained. 
For instance, one might reasonably expect children of six or six 
and a half to give perhaps some such imperfect but still intelligible 
answer to a question about the arrangement of the cubes, as 
“They are put (or placed) on top of one another, starting with 
the biggest at the bottom and getting smaller and smaller towards 
the top.” All this knits the mind together and prevents the 
formation of water-tight compartments between language, 
thought, and practice.^ 

* Mary S. Fisher found a correlation of o-86 between children’s ability to use things 
and talk about them. See “Language Patterns of Pre-school Children,” in Journal 
of Experimental Education, I (1930), pp. 70-85. 
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In a good infant school it will certainly be found that the child 
who is moulding a leaf, rabbit, or tank in plasticine can usually 
name the substance which he is using, and talk about the leaf, 
say, he is imitating, or that, engaged in matching words and 
corresponding piftuies, or numbers and corresponding groups 
of counters, he will be able to explain, not precisely but still 
intelligibly, what he is doing. Where children cannot talk at all 
about their individual occupations it is not a complete justifica- 
tion to say that their out-of-school circumstances are all against 
the development of adequate language, since it is the task of the 
school to supply the vocabulary necessary for describing what 
is being done. Besides, when children do not talk about their 
work and play how can the teacher discover what words they 
lack or, indeed, what, if anything, they think? 

8. Interest in What Things Are and What Can 
Be Done with Them 

Eager as the child may be to learn the names of all the observ- 
able things, together with their various properties, that happen 
to come within the range of his attention, his restless curiosity 
is unlikely to remain satisfied with the acquirement of names 
alone. His inquiring mind will soon turn to an interest in what 
things are made of and what can be done with them. This stage 
having been reac bed, nothing seems to escape his vigilant observa- 
tion. He makes collections of objects and articles that appeal to 
him — marbles, shells, stamps, picture-cards, beads, etc. He asks 
a hundred and one questions about the material phenomena of 
his everyday life: how things in common use- -string, glue, 
bricks, glass, ice-cream — are made; how stars, seeds, flowers, 
clouds, babies, come into existence; how steam-engines, tele- 
phones, radios, work; how it is that iron ships float; why sea- 
water is salt; where the tap-water comes from; why blotting- 
paper absorbs ink; and so on, endlessly. Particularly he wants 
to know how to explain those occurrences that seem to break 
some general rule which he has begun to formulate for himself, 
for it is the exception to the rule that is most likely to evoke his 
persistent “Why?” Thus, things that he lets go of usually fall 
to the ground, so he asks what keeps the clouds, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and aeroplanes from falling in the same manner. 
Until he feels secure in a world where things happen according 
to his expectations he questions everything that appears to be 
inconsequent or fortuitous.^ 

* See H. R. V. Ball, “Children’s Interests and Experience in Relation to Science,” 
in School Stuoee Review, March and June 1936. 
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The child fortunate enough to be given answers to his questions 
which suggest that the physical world is a place where natural 
law holds universal sway will usually have his curiosity both 
satisfied and at the same time directed so that a systematized 
knowledge of nature will be gradually built up in his mind. His 
interests will grow with what they feed on. Thus, a small boy 
known to the writer moved on from an interest in clock-work 
engines which he was shown how to operate to an interest in 
battery-operated toy trains the working of which he was also 
helped to understand. This led to an interest in accumulators 
which at first grew into an interest in chemistry and was satisfied 
only when he was in possession of his own small laboratory, 
and subsequently, after a return to an interest in batteries, to 
an interest in radio and in the construction of sets. So it is for 
most of us; all the things that interest us are animated and 
coloured by our practical relations towards them. They incite 
us to the mastery of whatever there is to be known about them. 
They supply the halo of wonder and romance which lifeless 
information lacks. They beckon us on to distant horizons and 
arouse in us the continuing energy to reach them. Fortunate, 
indeed, are the children whose teachers are able to inspire them 
with sue h interests and at the same time provide the opportunities 
for their satisfaction. 


9. The Idea of Invariable Law 

We have suggested that truth for very young children can 
be no more than accuracy in the statement of what is observed 
to exist or to have occurred in the physical world, of what has 
been directly experienced through the senses. But it must be 
clear that what the child observes and experiences in this way 
may not be so unerringly known for what it is or so easily ex- 
pressed with accuracy as we have perhaps implied. For example, 
children must reach a certain level of maturity before they can 
distinguish with certainty between matter-of-fact reality and 
elementary illusion. Hence the necessity of leading them to 
observe and understand as soon as they are able all that they 
can about the natural behaviour of objects in the physical world. 

It is possible to introduce the idea of natural cause and effect 
successfully to a gifted child at an age as early as four or five, 
and when this is done there can be no doubt that he will be 
placed thereby at a great advantage over companions of his who 
still remain imprisoned in an anthropomorphic universe, where 
inanimate objects that please him are designated as nice or good, 
and those that obstruct him are stigmatized as nasty or naughty. 
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Too frequently one meets the child of seven or eight who has 
heard nothing but make-believe stories, read nothing but non- 
sense narratives, and memorized nothing more sensible than 
verses like the stupid but all too popular ones about the baby 
clouds that caused a fall of rain by bumping their heads together 
and crying. The effort to make children prematurely wise is 
not to be recommended, but, on the other hand, adults do no 
good in the long run by pretending to the child that their universe 
is just as infantile as his is believed to be. 

Nevertheless, if children are left to themselves the idea of 
uniformity and of unvarying sequence among phenomena remains 
for a long time unsuspected. Though the child picks up adult 
terms which suggest these ideas — e.g., always and never — he does 
not at first understand their precise significance. His attention 
might well be drawn to his first incorrect uses of these words. 
The idea in “Tommy’s always hitting me” might be compared, 
for example, with the idea of the clock “always ticking” or the 
stream “always flowing,” and the result may be that the child 
will be enabled to distinguish between always and sometimes as 
effectively as Captain Corcoran in H.M.S. Pinafore was made to 
differentiate between never and hardly ever. 

10. Early Ideas of Cause and Effect 

Parents and teachers can play a valuable part in bringing 
about an earlier interest in natural law as shown in cause and 
effect in the physical world. As early as at the age of five or 
six children arc expected to give reasons for many of their personal 
acts. “Why did you do this when I told you not to?” demands 
the adult. The result of this kind of questioning, which no child 
is likely to escape, is that the word because comes into the child’s 
vocabulary as the invariable linguistic response to the ques- 
tioner’s why. It is first used, that is to say, to introduce the idea 
of personal motivation. 

In consequence of the frequent use of the word because in 
explanation of personal motives for his actions, it is not surprising 
that the world around him should come to be viewed as the 
theatre where everything that happens can, in the same way, 
be attributed to the Jlctivity of persons or, what at this age is 
the same thing, personalized forces. All our folk-lore and our 
legends personalize the forces of nature and confirm the tendency. 
Only those children who have no such stories told them while 
young and who are not told that doors and tables are naughty, 
escape this influence. We do not realize how natural it is, as a 
result of our own attitude, for little children to see the world as 
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a place where all that happens can be traced to the operation 
of persons or personalized forces.^ Our children have the same 
anthropomorphic view of the world as those primitive peoples 
who think of thunder as the wrath of the gods, and who fill the 
skies, the earth, the rivers, and the seas wifii supernatural beings 
responsible for whatever occurs to themselves or their neighbours 
and friends. It is interesting to note that if an adult in a modern 
civilized community is asked to complete such a sentence as 
The clock stopped because ... he will usually add something in 
the way of a purely material cause to account for the failure of 
the mechanism; whereas, as we might expect, the child under 
the age of seven will usually produce a non-mechanical reason 
which implicates some person or other. Thus, he may say. The 
clock stopped because Father knocked it down or because a boj> threw a 
stone at it. Clocks always stop in the world of little children 
because some one knocks against them, or lets them fall, or strikes 
them, or takes away the pendulum, or otherwise inj'ures them, 
and it is only the exceptional child who suggests that a clock has 
stopped because it needed winding up, or because a spring has 
snapped, or for some other purely mechanical reason not in- 
volving human interference. Again, asked why he thinks, as he 
frequently does, that the wind is alive, he may say that it must 
be, as otherwise it would not be able to drive the clouds along, or 
make such a noise when it blows. But he will personalize natural 
forces not because he possesses a rare imaginative 'gift which 
he will lose, alas, as he grows up; he will think as he does because 
he has acquired this method of accounting for changes in natural 
phenomena. For this reason the efforts of the more popular 
writers of children’s stories to foster the child’s so-called imagina- 
tiveness arc misconceived. It should be the aim of teachers to 
convert this anthropomorphic ‘why’ interest into a scientific ‘how’ 
interest as early as possible. 


II. Animistic Play 

A most important distinction, of course, which the child 
learns sooner or later to note in the physical world is that between 
the living and the non-living. This distinction we shall deal 
with in greater detail later, but here we may say that it is only 
when children are beginning to understand clearly the difference 

* Cf Margaret Mead, Growing Up m New Guinea (Penguin Books, 1943) “Where 
we give the moon sex, and speak of her as ‘she,’ the Manus language . gives no 
personalizing suggestion Nor are verbs which apply to persons applied to the moon. 
The moon ‘shines’ but it never smiles, hides, marches, flirts, peeps, approves, it 
never ‘looks down sadly’ or ‘turns away it* face ’ All the impetus to personalization 
which our rich allusive language suggests to a child is absent ’’ 
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between the living and the non-living that they enjoy the pre- 
tences of animism, for it is by no means clear that they really 
like to think of the forms and forces of nature as animate before 
they realize that it is all make-believe to do so. They enjoy 
illusion but not delusion; the latter, moreover, is always an 
obstacle to mental growth. The child who has formed an idea 
of himself as being something quite different from an animal or 
a thing revels m the exercise of projecting personality into what 
is not so human as himself. He is then ready for stories about 
talking animals, and he needs very little encouragement to act 
the fables of iEsop and attempt written ‘autobiographies’ of the 
most unlikely things. This is the period when the Water Babies, 
The Jungle Books, The Wind in the Willowi, Aim in Wonderland, 
and the Greek myths make their first strong appeal, and the 
fullest advantage should be taken of the interest so manifested. 

From this stage the child moves forward to the stage in which 
he likes his facts to he invested with a halo of romance, and his 
stories about the actual world to be enlivened by the addition of 
an ingredient of magic. At this age when the child is moving 
up through the lunior school, he is likely to fasten with avidity 
upon information of the ‘lomancc of Nature’ type. Set courses 
of lessons along these lines are out of place, but no school library 
should be without large numbers of books with such titles as the 
Boys' Wonder Book of Railway Engines {Aewplanes, or Submarines) 
or the Girls' Wonder Book of Nature (or of Animals or of Flowers). 
Particularly in the case of boys this is the ‘zoo age,’ and lessons 
about the animals ol other lands would be at least as interesting 
to them as lessons about the cinidien of othei lands. 


12. Progress in the Description oe Objects 
The child’s ability to make clear to otheis what he may have 
observed develops steadily aftei he has passed through the 
elementary stage of being able to give the barest verbal support 
to the act of pointing to that to which he wishes to draw attention. 
The earliest stage in verbal description may be noted in the 
tendency of very young children to describe common objects 
wholly in terms of their everyday uses. The habit of thinking 
of objects in terms of thing plus attributes has not yet become 
firmly established. Up to the age of seven or eight they will 
usually tell a person who questions them that a chair is what you 
sit on, a knife is what you cut with, a cup is what you drink out 
of, and so on; and they will be quite satisfied that they have 
made their meaning clear and unambiguous. It is related of a 
little girl of three and a half that when she was shown an illus- 
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tration of a broom she exclaimed, “ Why, there’s a brush, and 
no one to sweep up with it.” This seems to show what modern 
psychology would say is obvious enough, that the idea of a world 
filled with discrete objects is not innate but has to be acquired. 

A further stage is reached as soon as children begin to realize 
that individual objects fall into classes the members of which 
may differ considerably from one another in certain obvious 
respects. Dogs differ among themselves, but they resemble cats 
and horses in being four-footed animals. The recognition of 
wider and still wider classes is slow. Though children become 
familiarized early with the idea that cats and dogs arc animals, 
that potatoes and cabbages are vegetables, that apples and 
oranges are fruits, and daisies and dandelions are flowers, they 
do not readily fall into the habit at the junior school stage of 
using such relatively common class-names as liquid, instrument, 
metal, substance, and chemical. Not that they are ignorant of the 
meanings of such terms, for even at the age of eight they can 
state the similarity between two objects that call for the use 
of some of these words; for example, they will say that a shilling 
and a penny are alike in being both money or metal. But the 
common elements implied by the use of the words italicized 
above stand for nothing yet needed in everyday conversation. 

To assist children in organizing their thoughts round general 
terms of increasingly wide range it is a most useful exercise 
practice to set them to describe the points of resemblance and 
difference between familiar things; between a daisy and a 
dandelion, a nail and a screw, a pen and a pencil, a frog and a 
toad, etc . The older and brighter children in the junior school 
may be taught to state what they observe not only orally but 
also in writing, making use of the semicolon and the adversatives 
but and whereas in setting one fact against another, and managing, 
moreover, such phrases as the former and the latter, or than that of 
and than those of. They will thus learn to refine upon the childish 
method of describing things in terms wholly of use and make 
such statements as suggest that they are ready for the genus and 
species type of definition. So, when asked to inform some one 
what a particular thing is they will at once realize that they 
must place it in its class and then state its differentiating features 
and uses. They will say, or write, for example, Bakelite is a 
substance which ... or A speedometer is an instrument which .... 
But in all these exercises the child must be kept in close touch 
with the things which he is led to talk about. His grasp of 
essentials and his precision of language are apt to leave him as 
soon as he loses contact with his everyday physical environment. 
Children’s free composition shows much the same weakness: an 
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increasing use of terms of increasing generality. These show 
clearly enough the extent to which the child who employs them 
has successfully classified and systematized the concrete particulars 
of his world. An ordered system of knowledge is characterized 
by its ascending levels of generality. At the top are the abstract 
ideas that are least involved in the particulars to which they relate. 
Thus, as Professor Whitehead has said:^ 

Classification is a half-way house between the immediate con- 
creteness of the individual thing and the complete abstraction of 
mathematical notions. The species take account of the specific 
character, and the genera of the generic cliaracter. But in the 
proceduie of relating mathematical notions to the facts of nature, 
by counting, by measurement, and by geometrical relations, and 
by types of order, the rational contemplation is lifted from the 
incomplete absti actions involved in definite species and genera, to 
the complete abstractions of mathematics But unless you can 
progress from classifacation to mathematics your reasoning cannot 
take you far. 


13. Practice in Verbal Definition 

An interesting game which intelligent children will enjoy 
playing is that of identifying objects from their dictionary defini- 
tions: for example, they will experience little difficulty if they 
are asked to name a juicy, deep-golden, thick-skinned fruit, or to say 
what a frame of metal bars for holding fuel in a fireplace is called. This 
game is the more exacting when it is difficult to frame a satis- 
factory defimtion without a phrase or two to indicate the use 
to which the object spoken of is put. Thus, a light folding framework 
of fiexible ribs of steel, radiating from and sliding up and down a stick, 
and covered with silk, is perhaps enough to give bright children the 
idea of umbrella, but others may need added a phrase like and 
carried above the head as a protection against rain before they can 
identify the object so described. Most children will recognize 
a piece of household furniture consisting of a flat surface supported on legs 
as the description of a table without further specification, but 
a short stiff" pointed piece of wire with flattened head is not enough as a 
rule to make for its speedy recognition as the description of a pin. 

This kind of exercise can be made to lead to a great deal of 
stimulating and entertaining discussion. How a thing is to be 
defined so as to exclude meanings which are not intended, but 
which may, nevertheless, be legitimately included is a problem 
most intelligent childien will feel to be well worth tackling. For 
example, a piece of household furniture consisting of a flat surface 

* Science cmd the Modem World (Cambndge Uiuvendty Press, 1935). 
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supported on legs is by no means a logic-tight definition for the 
word table, while the orange is by no means the only fhiit which 
is juicy, deep-golden, and thick-skirmed ! It is, therefore, at this stage 
that instruction in the art of Aristotelean definition by genus 
and difference (per genus et dtfferenttam) is clearly opportune. The 
practice of definition, indeed, should be a regular feature in the 
education of older children. They can be trained first to find 
the proximate genus — i.e., to look for things similar to those 
which the word to be defined names — and then for the differences 
which mark it off from those it resembles. Thus, in order to 
define what is meant by a watch they would first think of as 
many things as they could that serve the same purpose — e.g., 
clocks and sundials — and of the characteristic they have in 
common — e.g., they are timepieces — and then of the feature 
which distinguishes a watch fi’om all other timepieces, viz., 
that it can be carried about in the pocket. It would then follow 
that a watch is a timepiece (or a mechanism for measuring time) 
which is small enough to be carried about in a pocket.^ 

14. Language and Observation 

So far we have been dealing in this chapter with the child’s 
power of using language for the description of the world of 
common observation. The boy or girl who has gained this 
power, and arrived at, say, the age of eleven, usually becomes 
engrossed in the practical possibihties of his knowledge. His toys 
and possessions take on a fresh aspect; they are no longer re- 
garded as mere playthings, but they become valued, because 
they are interesting in their construction ; it is not their romantic 
or picturesque appearance that excites him, but the scientific 
principles exemplified in their mode of operation. He begins to 
realize how much there is m the physical world which is not 
revealed to those who are ignorant of nature’s secret ways; he 
realizes that good teachers and good books have the power to 

' There are, of course, limits to this kind of thing and they are soon reached when 
we are dealing with human affairs For example, W P Ker once said, " In spite of 
Socrates and his logic we may venture to say in answer to the question, ‘ What is a 
ballad^’ — ‘A ballad is “ The Milldames of Binnorie” and “Sir Patrick Spens” and 
thm^ of that sort’ ’’ {Procerdmgs of the British Academy, Vol IV. (Oxford, Humphrey 
Milford) ) Clf. also Whitehead “ Civilization is one of those general notions that are 
very difficult to define We pronounce upon particular instances We can say that 
this IS avihzed or that is savage Yet somehow the general notion is elusive Thus we 
proceed by examples” {Adventures of Ideas, p 261) It should also be remembered 
that It is futile to expect children to be able to visualize unfamiliar things from 
descriptive definitions of them The teacher who confuses meaning with definitions 
may merely teach empty words Meaning comes from experience “ No one from the 
sigh^ of a horse would be able to anticipate its zoological defimtion, nor from a 
knowledge of its defimtion to draw such a picture as would direct another to the 
living specimen” (J. H. Newman, The Crarnnar qf Asseni). 
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illuminate natural phenomena in a miuiner unsuspected by the 
untutored and the illiterate. He is ready for science proper. 
Too often, however, this means that he is confronted with the 
necessity for memorizing generalizations which convey to his 
mind little but what is vague and uninspiring. 

In many subjects, however, and particularly in non-scientihe 
subjects, the terminology employed does not describe as well as 
name, and in consequence its acquirement is no guarantee that 
a mastery of the subject-matter has been achieved. Difficulties 
naturally arise when it is impossible to represent what is described 
in a text-book by means of a picture or diagram or when nothing 
in the way of an illustrative image can be evoked in the mind of 
the reader. It is easy, for example, to explain what is meant by 
btmetalltsm to an adult with the necessary background and ex- 
perience to supply a basis for comprehension, but in the case of 
children we may find that after the clearest of explanations they 
have gained nothing except a little parrot-knowledge which they 
will be able to lepcat sufficiently well for examination purposes 
and be none the wiser for the performance. Thus, they may learn 
to speak of scabies as a parasitic disease, or of pyorrhoea in terms 
of gingivitis, without being able to recognize either in the flesh. 
It is to be feared that there is a great deal of tliis kind of pseudo- 
knowledge about which is never detected for what it is by those 
to whom it is addressed. It is this bnd of knowledge by descrip- 
tion which we referred to earlier as likely to be without any sure 
foundation unless related to the basic knowledge that comes to 
us through direct acquaintance with the stubborn facts of life. 


iij. The Interpreiive Valuf of Language 
It goes without saying that a good deal of the terminology 
to which children are first introduced through school instruction 
may be employed to great effect by those who thoroughly grasp 
its significance, particularly if it has been associated with practical 
interests. A boy known to the present writer was asked to deal 
with a clock that had shown a disinclination to work after a 
change of position. A little close observation followed by a little 
manipulation was sufficient to set it going again. Questioned 
about what he had done, the boy said that he had thought the 
problem out in terms of two ideas, dead-level and parallel, which 
had occurred to him during his observation. The base of the 
clock had not been dead-level, while the pendulum had not been 
swinging in a plane parallel to the wheels and other works. In 
short, the boy had made intelligent use of two simple but funda- 
mentally important concepts which the majority of us acquire 
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not by generalization from the facts of experience but through 
linguistic instruction, their full significance coming home to us 
through the cumulative results of an acquaintance with particular 
instances of them. It would not be difficult to show that the 
progress of science has been largely due to research into the 
significance of the abstractions first isolated and named in such 
words as mass, volume, gravitation, pressure, etc. And among men 
of science the preference for a particular perspective of facts is 
presupposed by their frequent use of certain terms which^ one 
may readily discover in their writings. “One values most highly 
predictability, another picturableness, a third intelligibility, a fourth 
permanence, a fifth harmony, order, or ^slem, a sixth, like most meta- 
physicians, attaches the highest value to unity, another to simplicity, 
coherence, or finality; yet another to measurableness, and so on.”^ 

It may be added that the craftsman and the artist do but learn 
to apply, though with consummate ingenuity and skill, the less 
easily acquired concepts with which their training is planned 
to furnish them. What a Chippendale or a Sheraton, say, 
does is to approach the problem of chair construction with such 
general ideas in mind as are expressed by the words strength, 
durability, elegance, balance, comfort, etc. These ideas, in so far as 
they have reference to chairs and nothing else, may perhaps be 
represented in the mind by pictorial images and by them alone. 
But in so far as they include references to no other articles than 
chairs, mental activity about chair design is not likely to be very 
fertile, and the wider a-ssociations of these words, inched by 
reading and by contemplation of natural and traditional forms 
of beauty, are best held together in the mind by linguistic ties. 
Words, that is to say, may screen reality from us, but they may 
equally well enable us to see reality the more clearly and deal 
with it more effectively. The language which has been devised 
for enabling us to deal with the measurable aspects of phenomena 
is a striking example of the truth that words may give us the 
ability to control the observable world in a manner quite im- 
possible to those whose development has been entirely unschooled. 

16. The Idea of Number 

Wc have already emphasized the importance of introducing 
the child to number as such through language. The comparison 
of things in the child’s environment as bigger or smaller, longer or 
shorter, heavier or lighter, farther or nearer, one, more, or a lot, etc., 
is as essential to the discovery of the quantitative relations in 
given situations as the acquirement of the art of counting. 

* William McDougall, Tht Frontiers oj P^hology (London, Nisbet, 1936). 
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The idea that things have size and weight is but a preliminary 
to the important step towards the idea of size and weight as 
measurable. The recognition of degrees of difference in size among 
compared groups is an extension of this idea. As early as at the 
end of the second (or beginning of the third) year children begin 
to recognize groups of two, three, and four objects and to know 
at once that the group itself is a smaller one when one of them 
has been removed. But little children, like certain of the higher 
animals and many primitive races, do not get very far beyond 
the recognition of groups of four or five if they lack the power 
to count. It is this essentially linguistic art that is the basis of 
all higher development in the application of number to the 
problems of life. From lightning calculators of the idiot savant 
variety at one end of the human scale to the mathematicians of 
the Royal Society at the other, all begin their further number 
development with the words they use in simple counting. At 
an early age the idea of counting fuses with the idea of group-size, 
and this leads gradually to the power of analysing larger and 
larger groups for the purpose of recognition and control. To be 
able, for example, to see at a glance that a page of print probably 
consists of some 300, 350, or 400 words is only possible to those 
who at one time or other have actually counted the words on 
pages of the same size, and there is no way of doing tliis without 
using language. 

The impossibility of a science of mathematics without linguistic 
symbols of some kind, however, will be clear to every one We 
need not enlarge, therefore, on the fact that the mathematician 
has devised a highly technical language of his own for the ex- 
ploration of the external world. Thus, mathematics may be 
regarded as a refinement of ordinary language rather than as 
something quite different. It takes us into the realm of the 
completely abstract; ordinary language halts halfway, with one 
foot, as it we^e, in the abstract and one foot still in the con- 
crete and the particular. Rignano^ makes use of an interesting 
illustration. 

An old woni.in of the hills of Fauglia, near Pisa, where I used to 
sta\, ow<’d me twchc francs that had been given her the pievious 
da\ to h.ind to nii- I owed hei se\en fiancs foi expenses she had 
ineuned for me in the morning. “So >ou only owe me five francs, ” 
I rem.tiked. But she was not very cons meed. She began to count 
out twelve franc pieces- “There are sour twelve francs,” she said 
to me; “now gi\e me seven fiancs.” I counted her out seven 
fiancs, .iiid It was only then that she was convinced that our accounts 
weie complete^ m older 

1 Psydiotogy of JUasonag (laindon, Kegan Paul, 1923). 
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Not too far removed from the old woman of Fauglia are the 
countless shop assistants who give change by saying aloud the 
amount which has been spent by a customer and then proceeding 
to put down coins on the counter one by one and adding their 
value until the amount tendered is reached. The mental subtrac- 
tion of the cost from the amount tendered is a feat of abstraction, 
if not beyond them, at least one which they feel very unsafe 
about. 

Most of us have got past the stage in which the old woman of 
Fauglia was stuck fast, but how much farther there is for us to 
go before we can hope to achieve tlie imaginative manipulation 
of what is not actually accessible to a more active physical 
manipulation may be shown by a further quotation. This is 
used in another connexion by Mat Curdy.^ We shall understand, 
in following this illustration, how unlikely it is that any similarity 
between the two things dealt with would have occurred in the 
absence of a language to connect them. Professor G. I. Taylor, 
we read, 

was anxious to learn about the distribution of stresses in a steel bar 
when it is twisted. For this he had an equation, but it was im- 
possible to solve It using only mathematical symbols; some actual 
measurements were required. Obviously he could not measure 
anything within the steel bar without disturbing its stiucture. It 
happens, howevci, that the distortion of air under pressure of a 
soap-film stretched over a hole whose contour is the same as the 
cross-section of the bar could be expressed in the same equation as 
that for the distiibution of the strains within the bar. Now this 
soap-bubble is accessible to measurement. So he measured the 
relative heights of such a bubble at various points, and from this 
he was able to tell what the strain would be at any point within 
the steel bar. Such a pioceduie flics light in the face of common 
sense. ... To the mathematician, however, the physical substances 
which give material lepiesentation of an equation are quite irre- 
levant. 


17. Thr Idea of Time 

The world of space and the world of time are not two worlds 
but one, though growing children only gradually come to dis- 
tinguish the time element in what they see going on around them. 
Space and time are, indeed, abstractions from the world of direct 
observation. All that we directly perceive is that certain things, 
processes, or events endure and that certain rhythmical effects 
frequently occur in connexion with their appearance. Professor 
Stout begins the chapter on “Temporal Perception” in his 

* J. T. MacCurdy, Common Principles m Psyehology and Pfwsiolo£y (Cambridse Univer^ 
sity Press, 1938). x -s 
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Manual of Psychology by saying that the apprehension of temporal 
relations, as they exist for human consciousness, is an extremely 
complex product of mental development. Such attempts, there- 
fore, as have been made to analyse our ideas of time and lay 
bare its constituent elements and the main lines which their 
development follows will always interest those occupied in the 
education of children. At the moment the most satisfactory way 
of exploring this field is the linguistic method of studying what 
infants and young children say from their earliest years. 

An acquaintance with the writings of Binet,^ of Decroly and 
Degand,* and of Piaget® of the French School of psychologists, 
and of Stern* of the German school, and also with the account 
of some experimental work by Oakden and Sturt® and by Valen- 
tine® in our countiy should enable us to map out in oudine the 
territory which has already been worked over and to view 
something of the prospect that lies unexplored beyond. 

1 8. Difficulties in studying Children’s Ideas of Time 

In considering the child’s knowledge of time as it is expressed 
in his conversation we should do well to distinguish, if we can, 
between his untutored apprehensions and the implications of the 
language descriptive of time-relations which he has learned from 
his elders ; the mere use of words, however intelligent and facile 
it may be, is no evidence of an appreciation of their meaning. 
It is only too well known that children pick up large numbers of 
words of all kinds before they realize their precise significance. 
But where time-phenomena are concerned many children find 
it difficult through lack of instruction to express such time- 
relations as they may have become aware of. Thus, to arrange 
events which can only be described accurately with the help of 
such words as permanently and temporarily, occasionally and periodically , 
or regularly and intermittently and to ask for an account of them is 
by no means to call out those words or any satisfactory equiva- 
lents. On the other hand it must be realized that the difficulties 
experienced by most children in turning direct speech into 
reported speech are usually due not so much to an incomplete 
understanding of the context as to an unfamiliarity with certain 

* h. Binet, Mentally Defectae Children, translated by W. B. Drummond (London, 
Arnold, 1914). 

* O- Decroly et J. Degand, “Observations relatives au developpemcnt de la 
notion du temps chez une petite fille,” Archwes de Psychologie, XII, 113 161. 

* J. Piaget, The Childs Conception of the World (London, Kegan Paul, 1929). 

‘ W. Stem, The P^hology of Early Childhood (London, Allen and Unwin, 1927). 

‘ E. C. Oakden and M. Sturt, “The Development of the Knowledge of Time in 
Children, British JourmU of P^hology, XII, Pt. 4, pp. 309-336. 

* Valentine, The Psychology qf Early Childhood (London, Methuen, 1942). 
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subtleties of time-sequence.^ It can be said, indeed, that one of 
the advantages of learning a foreign language may be that 
thereby children become accustomed to dealing with those tenses 
which they otherwise would not employ — e.g., the past perfect 
and the future-perfect. Thus, we shall find the child’s language 
about time-phenomena sometimes anticipating in its development, 
and sometimes lagging behind, the expeiiences which it exists 
to express. Rarely, perhaps, should we expect appreciation and 
expression to keep perfect step. 

It IS worthy of remark that the majority, perhaps, of the 
children whose time sense has been studied in detail have been 
exceptional children; their vocabularies have been compounded 
oi elements lefiecting both their own experience and the experi- 
ence of those whom they have heard talk It is not easy to get 
a clear view of the progress of ordinary childien in understanding 
time-phenomena from the facts thus adduced. Any attempt to 
summarize what has so far been elucidated requires to be checked 
against fresh findings in different circumstances. 


19. Present, Past, and Future 

Very early in life the infant notes the fact of transience. He 
discovers that interesting objects and persons have a way of 
coming and going, of disappearing and reappearing, and this 
gives rise to a vague sense of change as such. It is unlikely that 
his sense of change is at first differentiated from his sense of 
now, but a growing familiarity with the objects and the persons 
who come and go and a growing familiarity with words and 
phrases which adults ha\e a trick of associating with these 
changes help in time to narrow down the now by isolating those 
fringes of it which Stout calls the no more and the not yet. It is 
not always realized how useful it is to the infant to have such 
vague apprehensions as he must often form subjected to definite 
and precise linguistic conditioning The nurse or mother who 
divines his states of mind and supplies such words and phrases 
to mark them by as Daddy-going, milk-all-gone, teddy-lost, or milk- 

* We have already said that good narrative technique depends on a mastery of 
tense forms The child must learn to see events in relation to one another (as suc- 
cessive, coextensive, overlapping, or inclusive) in a larger temporal frame than the 
events themselves provide Language helps him to construct such a frame The 
expanded tenses of our own language, for example, can play a useiul part in this way 
In Old English they were practically non-existent They came into existence in 
umnteihgent translation of the Latm tenses expressed b> two words {awaluay and 
parttapU) In Middle English few examples occur, ^ere beihg no more than some 
fourteen in Chaucer. They begm to appear freely in the eighteenth century “In 
the modern period the use of the expanded tenses has been continually gaimng 
ground, and this may be considered one of the pomts m which the language has 
gained m mce distmctions and logical precision” (O Jespeisen). 
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soon, teddy-presently, daddy-coming does a great deal to fix the atten- 
tion of the infant upon evanescent perceptions that may otherwise 
take a long time to establish themselves as consciously noticed 
features of experience. It is probable that a great deal of the 
superiority shown by children from good homes over those fi-om 
poor homes is due to early and effective linguistic conditioning 
of this kind. Even when words are not fully understood they 
help children to direct their attention where it would not so soon 
reach out. 

The young children whose experiences are described by Stern, 
Decroly, and Valentine gave evidence of understanding the 
difference between past and present and between present and futute 
early in their third year. Thus, on one occasion Decroly’s 
Suzanne, who wanted immediately something which was being 
withheld, said impatiently, “No, not in a minute; at once,” 
while Hildc, Stern’s little daughter, at the age of three put off 
the pleasure of eating with the words, “Not yet the cakes.” 

It is interesting to find that Stern and Dccroly agree in saying 
that the infant learns to diffeientiatc the future fiom the present 
sooner than the past from the present, and they explain this by 
the fact that our attention is normally set not towards the past 
but towards the future (i.e., on what is about to happen); 
habitual reminiscence comes with old age. Expectancy plays so 
large a part in the life of the infant, says Stern, that the idea of 
future time is naturally appiehended much sooner than that of 
past time. Valentine, however, says that the references of his 
grandchildren to the present (in their third year) were immedi- 
ately followed by references to future and past. 


20. ‘I’o-DAY,’ ‘ Yfc.STERDAy,’ AND ‘To-MORROW’ 

The use of the words yesterday and to-morrow by adults to the 
child usually jjrecede the formation of any clear ideas on his 
part of the more remote aspects of past and future. 

Hilde and Suzanne both began to use the words corresponding 
to our to-morrow, to-day, and yesterday in their fourth year, but 
obviously as a result of imitation and nothing else at first, because 
they used the words tentatively and as often as not inaccurately. 
Thus, Hilde would talk about wanting to go for a walk yesterday 
and ask, “Is it now to-day?” It was not until their fifth year 
that these two children got their ideas o{ yesterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow quite clear. But at the age of five and a half Hilde 
was able to show her mastery of this side of her linguistic equip- 
ment by announcing that “the day after to-morrow will to-morrow 
be the day after to-day.” Valentine’s grandchild, B, at 2 years 
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9J months, mentioned something which had happened “not 
last night, ’nother night.” Y, at 2 years ii months, spoke of 
when she would be going to Cromer, but she could not explain 
at 4 years 2J months what yesterday meant. Vagueness and 
ambiguities continue, says Valentine, beyond the third year. 

It will be remembered that the first reference to time in the 
Binet-Simon tests is to be found in the original series for six-year- 
olds, who are expected to be able to say whether it is morning or 
afternoon when they are being questioned. This represents the 
next important advance in the child’s apprehension of time- 
relations, but, having arrived at this point, he will still find diffi- 
culty in understanding what is meant by minutes or hours or weeks 
or months. It is not until he reaches the age of nine that Binet 
expects him to be able to name the day of the week, the day’s 
numerical order in the month, the name of the month, and the 
year. It is at this age that children have definitely passed out of 
the period in which all their past days are yesterdays, and all 
their days to come are to-morrows. 

21. Personal Time and Universal Time 

Observation of individual children can be supplemented by 
experimental work with larger numbers at the ages to which we 
have now arrived. Typical of such work is that of Oakden and 
Sturt, ^ who conducted a series of experiments designed to reveal 
the steps by which children learned to understand different 
types of time-relation. They were able to conclude that the 
types of time to which we learn to adapt ourselves may be classified 
(in the order in which they are successively apprehended^ as 
(i) personal time; (2) social time; and (3) universal time. Personal 
time IS the sort of time that has no more than a personal signi- 
ficance, being centred in the difference between past and present, 
present and future, and associated with the disappearance or 
the reappearance of familiar objects and persons in the immediate 
environment. Social time centres round the daily routine in 
the home, the street, and the school, and is associated with such 
events as breakfast, morning school, dinner, afternoon school, 
tea-time, and bedtime. Universal time centres round the calendar, 
a linguistic invention, and is fixed by dates — e.g., 55 b.c. or 
Christmas Day 1940. 

Some interesting points may be mentioned in connexion with 
these experiments. The first is that English children were found 
to be able to manage the Binet ‘time’ tests, already mentioned, 
at an age at least a year earlier than that given in the standardized 
• See M. Sturt, The P^hology of Time (London, Kegan Paul, 1926). 
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series. The second point is that little children usually connect 
the seasons with what is emotionally associated with them rather 
than with dates, and in such a manner that whenever these 
associated ideas arc present they infer the presence of the appro- 
priate season. Thus, on a warm March day many of the children 
below the age of seven said they thought the season was summer. 
Children of this age, too, frequently said that they thought it 
might not be the same day in another town, though here the 
very fact of a question being asked on such a subject no doubt 
suggested the cue for this answer. Dates from history could be 
arranged chronologically by two-thirds of the children by the 
age of nine. 

One of the tasks set to a large number of the children tested 
was to write a letter making an appointment with a friend. Not 
all the children were expected to name both a place and a time 
for the appointment, but generally speaking there were fewer 
omissions of place than of time. Taking the answers for the 
children of the ages from eight to ten together and those of the 
children of the ages twelve to fourteen together we find that 
just over 50 per cent, at the former ages and nearly two-thirds 
at the latter ages remembered to fix a time for the appointment 
they were making. 

Oakden and Sturt found all problems of duration — i.e., of 
estimating the length of intervals — much too difficult for children 
of school age to deal with satisfactorily. 

22. Two Tests of Time Appreciation 

As a method of indirectly exploring the further development 
of the time sense in children the present writer made use of a 
vocabulary test in which they had to supply the missing word in 
each of sixty sentences, four words being supplied in each instance 
for them to choose among. The test provided an opportunity 
for showing an exact knowledge of the meaning of such words 
as continuous, punctual, contemporary, premature, urgent, protracted, retard, 
accelerate, etc.^ As may, perhaps, be expected, it was unusual for 
children under the age of thirteen to score considerably more 
than half marks. The norms, to the nearest whole number, for 
the ages from ten to fourteen were found to be as follows: 


Age 

lO-Il 

XX-I 2 

12-13 

13-14 

14-15 

Number 

Possible 

Norms | 

15 j 

22 

27 j 

32 j 

36 j 

60 


' See Appendices, p. 320. 
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A second test employed was referred to in Chapter V.^ It 
consisted of twenty questions, and in answering them children 
had to say which of four short descriptions was the best account 
of an action (in two or more parts) performed before them. The 
twenty actions were chosen with a view to discovering how far 
the children tested could distinguish between the various lin- 
guistic constructions which, precisely employed, enable us to 
distinguish between simultaneity and succession, between the 
overlapping of events and the inclusion of one event within the 
time-period of another, between the continuous and the inter- 
mittent, and so on. An analysis of the answers showed that 
many of the linguistic constructions which have been devised to 
describe relations between events in time are learned at first 
without any clear ideas as to their exact meaning. They are 
merely regarded as improvements upon the bald method of 
stringing events together by means of a succession of ands and 
and so’s. 

Insufficient data exist for supplying norms of performance 
for this test, but it may be said that when correlated with the 
time-relations vocabulary test referred to above the coefficient 
obtained was r — 0-62 i 0-03. A third test of a slighter nature 
showed that children do not as a rule appreciate the need of 
some of the compound tenses 1 equired for the expression of time 
— e.g , the past perfect and the future perfect. A minority of 
children under eleven choose had had instead of had or choose 
wdl have had for will have where the former tenses are required to 
complete sentences. The past perfect and the future perfect 
are usually picked up in reading: indeed, where children of 
school age are concerned they remain purely literary forms 


* See Appendires, p 316 



CHAPTER VII 


THE CHILD’S CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY 
AND CHARACTER 

I. A Prefatory Note on Terminology 

The words ‘personality’ and ‘character’ are frequently treated 
as synonyms, any difference of meaning felt to exist between 
them being that ‘character’ is preferred when ethical or volitional 
qualities need emphasis. Both words have had a long history 
during the course of which they have been employed in many 
different senses. It is likely that Aristotle gave ‘character’ its 
original sense of ‘ common human type ’ which it long retained ; 
certainly his pupil and successor, Theophrastus, fixed this sense 
through his Characters,^ which portrayed in words thirty common 
types of human being, such as the penurious man, the arrogant 
man, the superstitious man, the garrulous man, and so on. The 
theatre has preserved the meaning in its own stage ‘characters’. 
These have usually been common types, distinguished from one 
another by means of make-up, style of clothes, tricks of behaviour, 
and mode of speech; their ‘signatures’ have as a rule been written 
all over them. In this way we have been able to recognize them 
at once as unmistakable (even if overdrawn) heroes or villains, 
simpletons or wiseacres, knaves or plain honest men, jesters or 
down-and-outs. In the best modern drama, of course, a closer 
resemblance to genuine individuality is demanded and usually 
provided. 

The word ‘personality’ comes to us from the Latin persona, 
through tlie medieval Latin persmalitas. Persona was the Roman 
name for the mask through wliich the actor spoke his lines in 
the Greek drama. The word was also used later for the external 
appearance of the actor as well as for the part he played. Various 
other meanings — ecclesiastical, legal, and philosophical — have 
been attached to the word from time to time, but to-day we tend 
to think of the personality as no longer the mask but as the person 
behind the mask, and as revealed not in superficial external 
behaviour but in the expression of the genuine inner self. 

If this is so wc ought in speaking of a man of character to 
have in mind the sort of quality he possesses which puts him in 
an easily recognized class with others whom he resembles, while 
in speaking of a man of personality we ought to mean the essential 
and distinctive quality of a person, his uniqueness which places 
him apart from others in a class by himself. In this chapter we 
* See R. C. Jebb, 77k Chaiactm of Thtopltrastus (London, Macmillan, 1909). 
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shall not always be able to maintain such a distinction, yet it 
will help us in outlining the development of the child in his 
understanding of personality and character as it is shown by the 
books he likes to read and by the language he employs in speaking 
of the persons with whom he comes into contact. 


2. Self and Others 

In addition to having to learn to live successfully in the physical 
world of objects and events, the child has to learn to live in the 
world of persons. Here, while language assists him greatly, as 
we shall show, it is apt at first to confuse him. The dififerences 
between the personal pronouns, for example, may seem simple 
enough to an adult, but they usually perplex the infant who in 
the course of conversation finds that^oa and j>our on the one hand, 
and I, me, and on the other, may be employed both with 
reference to himself and to others. It is not before the age of 
two, as a rule, or sometimes three, that these pronouns can be 
correctly used by the majority of children. Even at a later age 
little children may continue to speak of themselves by their 
Christian names in order to avoid having to select the correct 
pronoun from among those which they know well enough how 
to interpret when used by others. Another difficulty experienced 
by little children is that of learning to describe themselves as 
they appear to others and not as they would appear to themselves 
in a mirror, so that when a parent or teacher says, “Hold your 
right hand up,” they can at once put up their right hand and not, 
on the mirror principle, their left. 

These difficulties having been overcome, however, the child 
is able to attend more freely to some of the outstanding differences 
that exist among the persons in his everyday environment. For 
a long time it is exceptional, indeed, for more than just a few 
shades and qualities of personality and character to be noted 
and appreciated by little children. It is for this reason that the 
heroes and heroines of the stories which appeal to them are 
usually so featureless. Goldilocks and Red Riding Hood, for 
example, are little more than names, and the pleasure which 
children derive from hearing about them is largely that which 
they realize by identifying themselves with them in their adven- 
tures, by anticipating their perils and disappointments, and by 
finding to their relief and delight that all ends happily. 

Any grading of fairy-tales which accords with children’s 
preferences shows a steady development from year to year in 
the complexity of the plot, in the lifelikeness of the characters, 
and in the motives which actuate them. The folk in Hans 
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Andersen, for example, arc more sophisticated than those in 
Grimm, and this is the reason why the former appeal more 
strongly to junior than to infant children. In stories for older 
children subtle characterization is usually out of place, and 
what is attempted must be interpreted through actions vividly 
portrayed rather than baldly described. 

It may be remarked in passing that a similar development 
may be traced through the centuries in the literature of adults. 
The persons in a Bible story or in Herodotus are usually few in 
number, and they act from relatively simple motives. The 
Fables of ./Esop are similarly simple both in form and substance. 
The miracle plays of the Middle Ages had no more than from 
six to ten characters, who frequently took ‘copy-book’ parts. 
In the later plays of Shakespeare, which were written for a much 
more knowledgeable audience, we may find anything from a 
dozen to over thirty speaking parts and a correspondingly far 
greater range of human feeling portrayed. In a modern novel 
or drama (like War and Peace or The Dynasts) the characters may 
be so many and so various as to form a miniature world in 
themselves. An intermediate stage between the simplest tales 
and such mature works is represented in the kind of romance 
(for example. The Odyssey) in which a single person undergoes 
a series of adventures entailing a succession of varied contacts, 
the number of different persons in the field, however, at any one 
time being very few indeed. 

3. The Child’s Earliest Classification of Persons 

The naivety of the character-drawing which is to be met with 
in the books little children like to read or hear read is also to 
be found reflected in the language which they use when they 
talk about the people they themselves come into contact with. 
Up to the age of six and a half or seven, children usually limit 
their description of strangers to outstanding visible features. 
When a child has said that a man is tall or short, pale or fresh (in 
complexion), /a/ or thin, strong or weak, and old ox young, he is 
usually brought to a stand, unless some remarkable oddity of 
gait or of gesture, of demeanour or of dress, fixes attention and 
provokes comment. Not that these simple marks are unim- 
portant. If, however, the child goes beyond what he sees and 
tries to give an impression of the character of the person he is 
describing he is content, as a rule, to divide people into two 
classes — those that please him and those that don’t. He speaks 
of the former as kind or good or, more generally, nice, and of the 
latter as unkind or bad or horrid. The traditional history and 
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scripture lessons which divided kings and statesmen into the 
bad and the good have helped, of course, to confirm this tendency. 

It is equally the mark of immature adults to employ the fewest 
categories for the classification of those with whom they come 
into contact. This is particularly evident in their religion and 
their politics; thus, they tend to simplify the cosmic process into 
a struggle between God and the devil, or they may be ready to 
believe that, whereas their party or their Church or their tribe 
is divinely guided, the motives of their opponents and enemies 
are wholly Satanic. 

Neither is the black-and-white type of classification entirely 
unknown among psychologists and philosophers; we have all 
heard of clean-cut distinctions of people into extroverts and 
introverts, into schizoids and cycloids, into masochists and 
sadists, tough-minded and tender-minded, into practical and 
academic, Platonists or Aristotelians, and so on. And have we 
not discussed almost ad nauseam the distinctions of matter and 
mind, objective and subjective, of habit memory and pure 
memory, of theory and practice, and of determination and 
free will? We do not always remember that it is not Nature but 
we ourselves who have made these distinctions. 

It may possibly be urged that immature adults and young 
children are able to recognize many more qualities of personality 
and character than they can name. But, in any case, their 
increasing knowledge of a wider range of names than of recognized 
qualities must suggest to them sooner or later that qualities exist 
corresponding to the names they have learned. Progress, how- 
ever, is slower than many would be prepared to admit. Never- 
theless, the process of desynonymizfltion is a natural one to all 
children, unless they have had the misfortune to be taught that 
synonyms exist merely to enable authors to add grace to then- 
writing by means of the trick of elegant variation. Yet to ask a 
child of seven who has used the words generous and kind what the 
difference between them is, is usually to be told, and, I think, 
told honestly, if mistakenly, that there is none. 


4. Acquiring a Descriptive Terminology 

It is significant that such words in the young child’s vocabulary 
as indicate something less suggestive of immaturity than simple 
dichotomous classification, and are, therefore, more closely 
descriptive of familiar personal qualities, consist as often as not 
of the slang terms picked up in the streets and playgrounds and 
learned by direct acquaintance with what they name — ^for 
example, catty, bossy, windy, nosey, skinry, cocJy, etc. They are 
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certainly learned at a time when their standard English equiva- 
lents, or near-equivalents, are still unknown. Here we sec how 
descriptive language is most effectively learned by little children 
— viz-, through hearing something vividly named while it is 
being clearly experienced. This is what we have already called 
ostensive definition. Too much of our language teaching 
ignores this kind of definition, emphasizing, instead, as it does, 
the importance of dictionary meanings of the terms met with 
during lessons. 

In addition to (a) ostensive definition and (b) verbal explana- 
tion through dictionary definition, there is a third way. This we 
frequently follow when asked by children for the meaning of 
words descriptive of personal characteristics which we cannot 
illustrate by ostensive reference to the characteristics themselves 
or successfully explain to them in words, because they may be 
insufficiently mature to grasp the full significance of a verbal 
description. They may, for example, ask what we mean by 
saying that some one, whom they may regard with favour, is 
vulgar, obsequious, officious, or unprincipled. What we then 
do is to illustrate the meaning of such words by simple stories of 
persons exemplifying the qualities thus named in specific situa- 
tions ; in short, we give children a series of examples of vulgar, 
obsequious, officious, or unprincipled behaviour and leave it to 
them to form their own ideas of what these connote when con- 
sidered together. Naturally, the ideas formed will be either 
extremely vague or unduly specific so long as they cannot be 
put into clear verbal form. 

Every young child who reads widely, goes frequently to the 
cinema, and listens in regularly to the radio, must inevitably 
acquire a rich stock of words and phrases descriptive of personality 
and character. Unless, however, he is able to build up from 
direct experience an equally rich background of knowledge to 
which he can satisfactorily relate the language thus acquired, 
he will become nothing better than a mere verbalist. If, on the 
other hand, he is trained to be on the look-out for opportunities 
of suitably matching descriptive terminology with experience 
steady progress of an all-round kind may confidently be expected. 
Language must be ready, that is, to cap experience as it occurs, 
and when experience occurs without language the child must 
be able to call up suitable verbal images. Urban children, for 
example, taken for their first ride into the country have scores 
of names which they will be anxious to apply to their proper 
objects. “Is that a cow — a mountain — a waterfall — a forest?” 
they will keep asking. But all too often the experience precedes 
the name. It must often happen, for example, even to adults, to 
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find with pleasure that a discerning critic has made use of a 
telling word or phrase to hit off admirably some teasing quality 
of a theatre, radio, or cinema performance at which they have 
been present without being able to say exactly where its appeal 
really lay. The brightest children alone are likely, however, to 
appreciate this sort of situation. 


5. From Seven to Eleven 

During the years from seven onward intelligent children begin 
to make marked progress in mastering the language needed for 
describing the more striking qualities of persons they meet. As 
we have already mentioned, they learn at first to classify others 
into the kind or the nice or the good on the one hand, and their 
opposites on the other. As they grow older they gradually 
become able to differentiate between the various shades of the 
nice and the kind and the good and between those of their opposites. 
An essential to this progress, of coiurse, is experience of life in a 
diversified group, such as a large family or some other free 
community, since these will present a wider range of reactions 
to the ordinary situations of everyday living than can be known 
in less free and less varied groups. Without variety of age, 
interest, and disposition, group life is unlikely to be fully educative. 

An idea of the sort of progress which children normally make 
during their junior school careers may be illustrated by the 
answers given to a question set by the present writer to some 
hundreds of children between the ages of seven and eleven. 
They were asked to fill in the blanks in the following sentences 
with suitable words : 

“If I weie to niairy a piincc,” said the princess, “I should expect 

him to be (i) .... (2} ... , and (3) - . . .” 

What would you have said for (i) . . . , (2) . . . , and 

( 3 ) ■ • • ? 

The answers showed that the vague term nice, which was all 
too common at seven, became gradually specified, with increased 
age, as well-mannered, polite, courteous, agreeable, etc.; that good 
became more narrowly defined as honest, truthful, unselfish, steadfast, 
etc.; and that kind became generous, sjmpathetic, helpful, good- 
natured, etc. 

To be able to use such words as these is not, of course, neces- 
sarily to possess a clear idea of their precise meanings. Their 
use, however, does suggest that a definite enltirgement of the 
understanding is taking place, and that the time is ripe for the 
teacher to play a further part in the child’s social development. 
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Thfough the discussion of the qualities disclosed in the use of 
each fresh term that comes to be employed, a great deal of social 
as well as intellectual enlightenment can be ensured. As already 
emphasized, the child should be trained to ask himself in be- 
coming aware of a fresh word or phrase which has appealed to 
him, “What should I have said (or what have I been in the 
habit of saying) instead?” Then he should go on to inquire 
what exactly is the difference in meaning between the old word 
and the new one. Certainly it would seem that those children 
who remain unable, after such training, to advance beyond the 
realm of the nice, the kind, and the good must be considered to be 
maturing all too slowly. 

6. Knowiedgk hv Acquaint ancf. and Knowledge 
BY Description 

To set children to write about other children whom they know 
well is to find abundant evidence of their unreadiness below the 
age of thirteen for the study of the motives and purposes of 
adults whose minds are so much more mature and complex. 
The categories employed by the average child below the age of 
thiitcen in his description of his acquaintances will depend to a 
large extent, of course, upon the nature of his environment. 
He will tenci to think largely in terms of those qualities which 
he sees to be desirable but not general in the community life 
he shares. 'I’hus, in a rather poor social group, children make 
frequent refeicucc to such qualities, and their opposites, as 
cleanliness, tidiness, good manneis, obedience, and industry. 
In an einironment where most of the good qualities mentioned 
can be taken lor gi anted there is refer ence instead to honesty, 
truthfulness, reliability, and trustworthiness, and their opposites. 
But in all groups cheerfulness, good temper, generosity, kindness, 
and helpfulness are naturally and widely valued. We may, 
perhaps, mention in passing that boys appear to have greater 
Uae than girls for the quality of being a good sport, and also to 
find it often necessary to mention shyness and bashfulness. 

In so far as the great characters of history and literature can 
be faithfully represented in the terms set out above, they can 
no doubt be made to come alive for children and exercise a 
strong appeal to their interests. But we may observe that much 
which is typical of the conduct of the great must lie beyond the 
descriptive limits imposed by such a vocabulary. If reduced to 
explaining what we mean by ambition, honour, imagination, 
resolution, pride, piety, and so forth, in such familiar words as 
can be understood by the immature child we shall be unlikely 
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to convey any real understanding of what constitutes the element 
of outstanding greatness in notable examples of them. 

That we should do everything possible to bring the great 
personages of history and literature vividly before the minds of 
children is clearly important, since we can only in this way give 
them a knowledge of those qualities of human nature which are 
rare or seldom ready to hand. Moreover, children are more 
likely to gain an understanding of the finer possibilities of human 
nature by learning the words and phrases descriptive of them 
and by associating these with anecdotes and sayings which 
illuminate the nature of noble deeds than by just meeting with 
concrete examples of, say, the magnanimous and the base, the 
disinterested and the time-serving. Nor will children come upon 
enough examples of, say, the brave, the courageous, the valiant, 
the plucky, the intrepid, and the heroic to be able to distinguish 
satisfactorily between any two of them. This is why, perhaps, 
children arc apt to treat synonyms as having identical meanings, 
the particular word selected being made to depend upon the 
sort of audience for which it is intended rather than upon a 
precise appreciation of literal significance. 

7. History for Children 

The difference between the child’s ability at, say, the age of 
eleven, to write convincingly about those he knows intimately 
and about those of whom he has only heard or read is, naturally, 
considerable. “Historical or public personalities,” says Allport,* 
“become greatly simplified in perspective, and they arc remem- 
bered for only one accomplishment or trait; they virtually 
become pcr.sonifications of some single abstract quality.” The 
truth of this judgment was confirmed by the results of a test 
given to several hundred thirteen-year-old boys and girls in 
selective central schools. Twenty-five pen-portraits were prepared 
of some of the outstanding personalities in English history, and 
the children were asked to name the persons described. An 
example may be given : 

This red-headed general was weak and sickly as a boy. When he 
grew up he was always extremely shy and anything but good- 
looking. He had, howcs’cr, a firm character. He determined early 
in life to become a soldier, and he fought in Flanders at the age of 
fifteen. He was at the same time modest and fond of reading. He 
is said to have declared that he would rather have written a certain 
famous poem than take the city against which he was about to lead 
an attack. 

‘ G. W. Allport, Personality, a Psychological Inierprelatien (London, Constable, 1938). 
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Those readers who may have been unable to recognize General 
Wolfe from the opening sentences will have had no difficulty in 
‘spotting’ him on reading the sentence at the end. Wolfe was, 
indeed, usually named correctly because of the reference to 
Gray’s Elegy. (See Appendices, p. 332.) 

The average score for the test was 9-3 out of 25, which in 
itself is a sufficient indication of the difficulty of the test. We 
may, perhaps, suggest that until children can show that they 
understand something of the complexity of mental make-up 
which characterizes the great personages of history they will 
show little aptitude for the study of movements and policies. 

The unreadiness of junior children for the study of history is 
shown by the following. A large number of children were asked 
by the present writer to read and answer the question set: 

Suppose that you saw the statue of a famous man and that when 

you were told his name you found that you had never heard of him. 

What two questions would you think it best to ask about him ? 

The results support the views expressed above. At seven years 
of age a large number of these children seemed to be as much 
concerned about the material of which the statue was made as 
about anything else. With the increase of age, however, a 
greater interest was displayed in possible reasons for the existence 
of the statue and what it was that the man did that made him 
famous. But if the results aic a trustworthy guide girls do not 
appeal to lealize so early as boys the need of asking such ques- 
tions: 62 per cent, of the boys asked such questions at ten years 
of ago as against only 26 per cent, of the girls. Those interested 
in the teaching of history may also find the fact illuminating 
that very few of the children below the age of eleven wanted to 
know w’hen the man lived 

What should be our purpose in studying history? “It must 
be,” says Mr F S Maivin,^ “to understand our position in the 
civilized community to which we belong, what has led up to it, 
what use it is to us, and wc to it, what hopes it offers for the 
future as based on the past.” If this is so then history is no study 
for children. Foi them we should do well to confine our teaching 
to simple biography with a view to enlarging their experience 
of the manilolcl vaiieties of human behaviour. 

8. Knowledgi through Imaginative Experiment 

One reason why some historians have failed to make their 
characters come alive is that they were too often preoccupied 
with the moral effect which they were producing. Thus, the 

> From the Preface to Breasted's Bnrf Histoty of Ancient Times (London, Ginn, 1913). 
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Victorian biographer was able to build up his hero as the 
representative of a rare type of virtue, but only at the expense 
of detaching him from the homely affairs of life. But if children 
and unsophisticated adults are to appreciate such personalities 
at their true worth they need to see them in their everyday 
settings and not with what is out of ‘ character ’ eliminated. For 
this reason the custom has grown up of providing chit-chat about 
the personal affairs of the great of the “ What porridge had John 
Keats?” variety. For a similar reason we have witnessed the 
steady depreciation of historical characters who had been unwisely 
or unconvincingly idealized by their earlier biographers. 

The difficulty of getting children to form vivid but realistic 
ideas of the great characters of history and literature may, 
however, be overcome to some extent by resort to the dramatic 
method of teaching. Just as we may learn more about material 
tools and appliances by handling them and putting them to 
valued use than hy merely reading or hearing about them, so 
children may learn more about people by trying to act as they 
act — by putting on their masks, so to speak, both in games and 
in reality. As is well known, they ape their elders unceasingly, 
partly for the fun of the thing, partly (though possibly without a 
full realization of what they arc really doing) in order to learn 
what it must be like to act as otliers do. This is learning through 
imaginative experiment, quile as <ommon a method of getting 
to understand character as any other method, with young people 
a commoner and probably more effective method. As a modern 
writer has said; 

The imbibing of another’s style in one’s tendei yeais, which 
canies one along till one succumbs to a new influence, then a third, 
a fouith, until one’s individual style is ciyst.dlired, is moie im- 
portant than one is likely to admit to the people whose personalities 
one has used in turn and discarded. 

Natural outlets for the intense interest which most children 
of seven years of age and upwtirds increasingly show in admired 
persons arc not difficult to find. Dramatic work, including 
miming and improvising, gives children the .opportunity of 
trying on a variety of personality ‘masks.’ Reading can be 
made to centre around the adventures of interesting boys and 
girls and men and women. Composition lessons can be contrived 
which will furnish opportunities for inventing conversations to 
be used in dramatization, and for practice in taking other points 
of view. History lessons, which will naturally centre around 
biographical work, may be followed by simple discussions of 
motives and intentions. The main aim, however, will always be 
to enlarge the circle of the child’s social experience so that he 
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will have sufficient material for a full understanding of the far 
from simple world of persons with whom he will have to rub 
shoulders later on. The measure of our success in the future in 
realizing this aim will be revealed in the extent to which the 
newspapers, the theatre, the cinema, and the novel provide, 
when they attempt to do so, a faithful account of the world, and 
cease to supply a wholly false or ridiculously over-simplified one 
in its place. 

9. Traditional Forms of Character Description 

Through observation, social intercourse, imaginative experi- 
ment, wide reading, and good teaching in history and literature 
children of seven years of age and upward come increasingly 
to understand something of the rich variety of character and 
personality that vitalizes human society. During the final stages 
of their school education they begin to feel more and more the 
need of an adequate language for talking about their growing 
experience of this new world where impressions, even when 
clear-cut and fully rememberablc, are not easily described. 

It will be useful, perhaps, to trace in the broadest outline how 
our modern and more realistic methods of character description 
have been developed. The simplest thing, at first, would seem to 
be to study characters in black and white and, as we say, in the 
flat rather than as portrayed in the round and with light and 
shade and colour. This method is best exemplified in the ancient 
world by the Charatfett of Theophrastus, already mentioned, and 
in the Middle Ages in the miracle motality plays of the fifteenth 
century. Theophrastus usually began his sketches with a state- 
ment of the central quality represented by his character, and 
then went on to illustrate how this quality became variously 
expressed in different forms of behaviour. The popularity of 
the method of the Chaiacieis was widespread in this country in 
Elizabethan times, as will be gathered from the large number of 
books written in imitation of Theophrastus — e.g., by Overbury, 
Earle, Butler, Fuller, and others. It is usually considered that 
La Bruyfere in the seventeenth century perfected this form of 
writing. Unlike Theophrastus, La Bruy^re did not name the 
central quality of his characters, but the traits described were 
always a harmony and, together with suitable physical counter- 
parts, they presented convincing portraits of readily recognized 
types. 

We have recently been told that: 

Other writers following La Bruyfere modify this method in the 

direction of an actual portrait. More than one trait is depicted. 
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but the skill of the author makes of the plurality an extremely 
harmonious picture or cluster of traits in which all that is distinctly 
individual is deliberately omitted. The patterns arrived at in these 
portraits are universal enough to serve as prototypes for whole 
classes of people. Giton, Phaedon, and Theodacte are in our circle 
as they were in La Bruyire’s.^ 

The development of the novel has at length rendered the method 
obsolete, since it has made possible and, indeed, necessary the 
description of the more distinctively individual traits of a character 
as they need to be shown in a variety of contacts and circum- 
stances. 


10. Character Description in Terms of a Salient Trait 
The popularity of the Theophrastian method of character- 
drawing may be illustrated in another way. “Chaucer’s century 
(and by no means that century alone),” says Mr Livingston 
Lowes, 

had a trick of conventionalizing a single person into the repre- 
sentative, the exemplum, of a particular attribute or quality, Absalom 
was the stock embodiment of beauty, Solomon of wisdom, Croesus 
of wealth. Hector of prowess, Hercules of strength, Esther of meek- 
ness, Penelope of wifely devotion, and so on, ad libitum. There were 
other things to be sure, as George Washington is something more 
than the frigid stateliness and Lincoln the homespun sagacity for 
which they stood to most of us. But the Middle Ages with uncom- 
promising thoroughness sacrificed ruthlessly subsidiary qualities 
to throw into sharp relief the salient trait, till Griselda, for example, 
carried patience beyond the utmost bound of human thought.* 

It may be added that most early biographies were of this 
nature. The Life and Death of Woh^ (1556) was a sermon on 
the dangers of worldly pride, and The Life of the Renowned Sir 
Philip Sidney, written in the succeeding century, was intended as 
a presentation of the model sixteenth-century educated gentleman. 
But we must not suppose that the method was, as Mr Livingston 
Lowes may be thought to suggest, just a literary trick. It was 
the natural expression of the beliefs of the vast majority of both 
educated and uneducated people. As Ben Jonson put it in 
Every Man out of his Humour'. 

Some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
All his aflects, his spirits, and his p>owers, 

In his confluctions, all to run one way. 

* G. W. Allport and P. E. Vernon, "The Field of Personality,” in PgKhologieat 
Bulletin, 1930, pp. 689-690. 

' Convention and Revolt in Poetiy (London, Constable, 1919). 
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Neither must it be assumed that every modem novelist has 
proved himself (or herself) superior to the older writers. Balzac’s 
principal characteis were usually monomaniacs with a single 
ruling passion. Present-day fiction abounds in characters who 
lack varied individuality —in beautiful spies, gold-diggers, sugar- 
daddies, smart Alces, and the like. “There are many other 
characters, both in fiction and in history,” says Allport, 

known for a single, outstanding trait : Ui iah Keep foi his sycophancy, 
Rosa Dartlc for her peculiar insinuations, Oblomov for his pro- 
crastination, Mis jellyby for her presbyopic philanthropy, Micawber 
for his empty optimism. Chesterfield for his self-conscious 'good 
breeding, the Mat quis de .Sade for his sexual cruelty.' 

It would not be difficult to show that biographers in our own 
day have fallen victims in too many cases to similar forms of 
over-simplification in dramatizing their subjects, for example 
as heroes or heroines in conflict with the ignoble or the un- 
scrupulous Many of Macaulay’s portraits (but not, of course, 
all) are examples of the methocl so used to depict heroes, while 
his portraits of Marlborough, James II, Boswell, and Barcre® are 
notorious as exemplifying the opposite tendency. 


II. IiiL Educational Value of .^Esop’s Fables 

iEsop’s Fables were dearly written for people who were at 
this stage of development. This must be why they still appeal 
strongly to children to-day. That is, they represent the method 
of describing character in teims of some central quality or salient 
trait. For some reason not easily understood the Fables have 
fallen into neglect, possibly because the last generation insisted 
too strongly upon their moral lessons. But the Aisop stories have 
still one outstanding value which ought not to be overlooked. 
They give us clear pictures of types of charactci in great variety 
thrown into a form that permits of their being readily labelled. 
Besides, they are presented in a manner that delights the child 
as well as enlarges his understanding, particularly as they are 
simple enough to understand in the literal sense at an age when 
animal stories of any kind arc keenly appreciated. 

The advantage, needless to say, which the moralist and the 
satirist possess when they write of human beings in the guise of 
animals is that thereby they arc able to omit so much of what 
would otherwise complicate the story and so concentrate on the 
simpler qualities which it is their aim to illuminate. Mr Aldous 

‘ Personality, A Pgrcholo^uxil Interpretaimn (London, Constable, 1938) 

• “In him tile qualities which are the proper objects of hatred and the qudities 
which are the proper objects of contempt pre.ser\ e an exquisite and absolute harmony. ” 
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Huxley has said truly enough of this kind of writing that it 
succeeds because “an animal is m a certain sense more human in 
character than a man. For an animal bears the same relation to 
a man as a caricature to a portrait. It reveals all the weaknesses 
and absurdities that flesh is heir to ” 

Among children it is still the black or white character or the 
broad type that appeals most strongly; they can understand a 
character whose virtues or vices are unqualified, whereas greater 
detail or subtlety in the drawing and colouring of their heroes 
and villains is misdirected Mr George OrwelH has described 
for us the characters of popular boys’ weeklies. The Gem and The 
Magnet, in which, he says, there is a model for nearly every boy 
at this stage. 

There is the normal, athletic, high-spirited boy, a slightly rowdier 
version of this type, a more aristocratic version, a quieter, more 
serious version, and a stolid ‘bull-dog* version Then there is the 
reckless, dare-devil type of boy, the definitely ‘clever,’ studious boy, 
and the eccentric boy who is not good at games but possesses some 
special talent And there is the scholarship boy, an important 
figure in this class of story, because he makes it possible for boys 
from very poor homes to project themselves into the public-school 
atmosphere 

Foreigners are usually either comic or sinister characters: the 
Chinaman is invariably portiayed with a pigtail-cum-opium- 
pipe, the Frenchman with a goatee beard, the Spaniard with his 
dagger, and the Italian with a barrel-organ Good teaching of a 
kind all too uncommon is required to develop the majority of 
children past this stage — out of a naive acceptance of the false 
or rather exaggerated simplicities of melodrama into an appre- 
ciation of the world more nearly as it is. Nevertheless, what 
makes possible the deep and lasting appeal of the melodiamatic 
for most of us even yet is the undeniable fact that we are all of us 
exemplifications of some one easily recognizable salient trait or 
type of character more than we arc of another. 


12. An iEsop’s Fables Test 

A test carried out by the writer with a view to exploring in 
some detail children’s knowledge of words descriptive of some 
of the commoner character traits as they are exhibited in the 
fables of ^sop may here be mentioned. 

From among the many fables of iEsop twenty were chosen 
that seemed to present clear pictures of certain familiar character 
treiits These fables were each read twice to children of eleven 
' Inside the Whale (London, GoUanez, 1940). 
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years and upward who were then asked to find the word which 
best described the outstanding figure in the story. Thus, the 
children might be asked to find a woid that best described the 
performance ol the camel who stood up to dance at a meeting 
of the beasts with a result that he set every one laughing. The 
examiner in this case would say, “ What single word best describes 
the camel’s performance ? It was . . . what?" 

The test was given in two forms. In the first form the children 
were instructed to search their minds for the most suitable word. 
This made the test hard not only for the children but also for 
the markers who dealt with their efforts, since complete agreement 
as to the relative values of the various answers given is well-nigh 
impossible. Nevertheless, the variations in the answers proved a 
basis of discussion between teachers and children which was of 
great educational value. In the second form five words were 
supplied with each story, and the one considered best had to 
be chosen. Thus the words offered as descriptive of the camel’s 
performance were: (a) stupid, (b) ludicrous, (c) clumsy, (d) 
foolhardy, and (e) ignorant. In the case of the twenty fables set 
in the test the best choice of a descriptive word from the examiner’s 
point of view gained two marks, the second best one mark; the 
rest, which had been put in as booby-traps, were awarded 
nothing at all. (See Appendices, p. 324, for further details.) 

The figures given below were based on the answers of some 
one thousand seven hundred boys and girls. They will serve to 
show how few of the words necessary for the satisfactory descrip- 
tion of character traits arc at the command "of children. The 
correlation coefficient between the two forms of the test (for 
228 cases only) was 0-82 -f- -oG. 


13. Character Traits as a Harmonious Cluster 
It is an easy step forward from thinking of people in terms of 
a salient trait to thinking of them as exemplifying a cluster of 
traits which exist together in haimony. In fact, it may well be 
argued that once we have visualized a person as expressing one 
outstanding characteristic in all he docs then it will be natural 
for us to attiibute to him only such other characteristics as 
harmonize with it, which are, as it were, a ‘halo effect.’ In 
thinking, then, of the sort of conception which La Bruyfere 
popularized we should do well to regard our cluster as having a 
nucleus which is very similar to the Theophrastian element. 
We have referred earlier to children having been set to describe 
others they knew well. At eleven years of age 75 per cent, 
produced La Bruyferian portraits, at twelve years of age this 
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proportion fell to 65 per cent., and at thirteen years of age to 
50 per cent. Now it is probably true to say that we do a great 
deal in our schools to suggest to children the idea that the great 
characters of history and the people of other nations can more 
or less correctly be described in Theophrastian or Bruyfcrian 
terms. One has only to recall the language in which the writers 
of school books usu^y treat, let us say, William the Conqueror 
and Charles II, or, let us say, the Eskimos, the Red Indians, and 
the Dutch, to realize the truth of this. Moreover, even Shake- 
speare and Scott are inclined to present us their heroines as 
combinations of beauty, intelligence, and virtue, or the reverse. 

Those children who do not get clear and definite ideas of the 
people of other countries from their teachers frequently get them 
from the cinema and the thriller, and these ideas are less often 
subjected to a wholesome scrutiny or criticism than is desirable. 
The results of a test given some years ago to a large number of 
Lancashire children of the age of thirteen may serve to show the 
urgent need of enlightened instruction. The children were asked 
to choose the most suitable (i.«., the truest) from among four 
given endings for a number of unfinished statements about 
foreigners. For example, they were given the statement: Most 
Chinese cany [a) fans, (b) revolvers, (c) long knives, (d) walking-sticks, 
(e) nothing at all. What they thought to be the best completion 
— (a), (b), (c), (d), or (e) — was to be underlined. It was a matter 
of astonishment that some of the most intelligent children ap- 
peared to have been most influenced by the nonsense which 
they had read or heard, or seen on the cinema screen. As a 
result partly of their lack of experience and partly of the kind 
of training they have had, these children tended to think of 
foreigners of the less familiar races in the pure La Bruy^e manner. 
If a Chinese had in their estimation one undesirable trait then 
they thought that it was highly probable that he would have all 
the others that might be suggest^. If he carried a long knife, as 
in the Dr Fu Manchu films, then he must at best be only half- 
civilized, and so on. One obvious way of counteracting the 
influence of such views of life as are represented in the cheap 
periodicals and shoddy films is to select vivid talcs which present 
a different picture and then to discuss the question as to where 
the real truth is to be found. 


14. National Characteristics in Terms of a Salient 

Trait 

Description in terms of a cluster of harmonious traits is a 
favourite practice among writers who find themselves dealing 
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with the habits of the people of other nations. At some time or 
other all the words that follow have been separately used to sum 
up the characters of the peoples in question. The Englishman 
has been described as reserved, tolerant, stubborn, dogged, 
honest, undemonstrative, phlegmatic, staunch, sporting, stead- 
fast, and straight; the Irishman as facile, impulsive, witty, 
irresponsible, contrary, hot-headed, volatile, and talkative; the 
Welshman as temperamental, emotional, wily, fervid, plausible, 
crafty, and elusive; the Frenchman as logical, dapper, material- 
istic, polite, conventional, and thrifty; the German as systematic, 
ponderous, methodical, efficient, orderly, painstaking, and 
thorough; and the American as enterprising, hustling, progres- 
sive, versatile, shrewd, cute, and practical, and so on. 

No group of synonymous or nearly synonymous adjectives can 
adequately describe any nation or any of its representatives. 

Such descriptions as those quoted above could be seriously 
employed only by those who see the infinitely varied world in a 
few clear lines and colours, a disability which closer observation 
and fuller experience has done nothing to change. All simpli- 
fied descriptions have a value, however, when understood for 
what they are — w>., a means of rough and ready comparison. 


15. Description in Terms of Qualities and their 
Defects 

It has been observed more than once that men and women 
have as a rule to pay for possessing outstanding qualities in one 
direction by displaying unmistakable weaknesses in another. 
Those with weaknesses of this sort are said to have the defects 
of their qualities. A well-known series of descriptions in terms of 
qualities and their corresponding defects occurs in Oliver Gold- 
smith’s poem. The Traveller. Nature and Art, he says, supply us 
prodigally with certain good things, but if we make too much of 
any one of them advantage turns to disadvantage : 

Till carried to excess in each domain, 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain. • 

Thus, as Goldsmith sees them, the fortune-favoured Italians 
develop the weaknesses of spoilt children, the hardy but im- 
poverished Swiss cannot but betray a lack of refinement and 
culture, the cultivated French tend to develop superficiality, 
while the industrious Dutch become in consequence of their 
enforced mode of living selfish and miserly. 

The point we would wish to make is not that Goldsmith’s 
analysis of the various European peoples he describes is a 
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sound one, but that it represents an advance upon the 
methods of character description so far discussed. It is a kind 
of description which is usually beyond the grasp of the ordinary 
schoolchild. 

Mr Livingston Lowes has provided some striking illustrations’ 
of the method. He speaks thus of the qualities of the perfect 
writer. He would have: 

the lucid sanity of a Bertrand Russell without his liberal smugness; 
the bitter incisiveness of Bernard Shaw without his sterility; the 
rich humanity of H. G. Weils without his splashing over; the 
analytical profundity of Proust without his mawkish snobbism; 
the elemental sweep of D. H. Lawrenee without his gawky bitter- 
ness; the miraculous naturalness of Tchekov without that sorry 
echo of the consumptive’s cough; the supreme poetic moments of 
Goethe unimbedded in the suet pudding of his common day; the 
intimations without the imbecility of William Wordsworth; the 
lyrical imagery of Shakespeare without his rhetoric ; the pathological 
insight of Dostoevsky without his extravagant suspiciousness; the 
life-giving breath of Tolstoi without his foolishness; Turgenev’s 
purity in reproducing nature without his sentimentalism; the 
lyrical power of Pushkin without his paganism; the elegiac quality 
of Lcimontov without his ‘Byronism’; the humour and epic lan- 
guage of Gogol without his provincialism; the spirit of Voltaire 
without his tinniness; the human understanding of Dr Johnson 
without his over-bearingness ; tlic dash of Byron without his vanity ; 
the faithful portraiture of Flaubert without his tortuous fastidious- 
ness.^ 

We may add that we often see the mechanism of compensation 
at work in individuals, driving them to the development of the 
character traits which, consciously or unconsciously, they feel 
themselves to lack, or to disguise those which they feel may 
expose them to ridicule. Thus, we read of the late Mr Lytton 
Strachey that he made himself into a Voltaire as a writer, because 
he knew himself to be really a Rousseau. 


16. Results of a Test on ‘Magpie’ Types 

It is immaturity, rather than ignorance, which leads children 
to classify people (a) as simply good or simply bad, in terms of a 
salient trait, or {b) in terms of a cluster of traits that hang har- 
moniously together. That the average child’s understanding of 
character amounts to little more than this may be further demon- 
strated. Just over a thousand children were asked by the present 
writer to say whether the same person could possess certain pairs 
of qualities at one and the same time, some combinations being 
* Conaentum and Revolt in Poetry (London, Constable, igig). 
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clearly impossible — e.g., those described by the adjectives hand- 
some and ugly — others being common enough in everyday life. 
Twenty pairs of words were employed, and the meaning of the 
forty words so used for the description of character traits were 
carefully explained to the children (but not in pairs) before the 
test was taken. The results certainly suggest that few children 
under the age of eleven appear to realize that a person may at 
once be both grumpy and generous, or affectionate and dishonest, 
or even faithful and stupid. Even in senior schools less than 50 
per cent, of boys and girls of thirteen and fourteen appear to 
understand that these combinations are possible ones. It is 
perhaps worth mentioning that the boys tested showed to better 
advantage than the girls, contrary to the writer’s expectations, 
the reason perhaps being that girls are nowadays being more 
exclusively reared upon the kind of fiction and the kind of film 
that gloss over many of the facts of life. 

Sooner or later, however, children come to realize that good 
and bad qualities commonly exist side by side in most of us, 
and when this stage has been reached the way is open to a much 
more satisfactory understanding of human nature. Children 
can learn in their history lessons, for example, that there have 
been many characters in history who were both cheerful and 
selfish — e.g., Henry VIII and Charles II — and many who were 
kind and foolish — e.g,, Edward II and Richard Cromwell. A 
closer study of representatives of the same class must at length 
lead to a revelation of the important truth that every person is 
an individual and that even to employ what we may call the 
black-and-white or magpie type of classification is at best but to 
make no more than a rough approximation to the complete 
truth about human nature. This means that we do not arrive 
at a complete appreciation of individuality without passing 
through the preliminary stages the nature of which we have 
been endeavouring to indicate. Excessive scorn for those at a 
lower level of development is a sign that a secure foothold has 
net yet been established upon the level above. 


17. Conventional Mixtures of Good and Bad 
Qualities 

It may be argued with some force that the more civilized a 
community the richer the variety of types of personality and 
character which are accepted as not unnatural. Children learn 
from their elders what types are socially approved, and in their 
turn their elders are educated to the acceptance from time to 
time of fresh types through the novel and the film. Thus many of 
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the types popularized by novelists half a century ago arc no 
longer as daring and original as they at first were thought to be. 
The gradual acceptance, for example, of Jane Eyre, Adam Bede, 
and Tess of the D’Urbervilles as natural human beings is evidence 
of what we mean. But not every type in favour with the novelists 
is quite so true to life as these. One might instance the woman 
of fine, generous disposition whose morals arc anything but what 
they should be; the cold-blooded villain who loves his dog or his 
child with the love that passeth human understanding ; the thief 
who is loyal to his friends even when his life is at stake; the 
professor who is a complete simpleton in matters of everyday life ; 
and so on. Some of Dickens’s ‘ fantastics,’ Ouida’s super ‘ he-men,’ 
William Black’s ‘beautiful witches,’ Charles Garvice’s ‘Cinder- 
ellas,’ and Wren’s ‘Beau Gesteurs’ are cases in point. Bret Harte’s 
heroes with hearts of gold beneath a rough exterior, with ‘tears 
on the manly cheek, ’ and with a way of making peace with sworn 
enemies at the point of death, are all in the same vein. Many of 
these pass muster because so few of us have had experience of 
the spheres of life in which they are made to move. 

But it is possible that many of those who have a tendency to 
resemble a type of the kind popularized in fiction or history 
endeavour by reason of their admiration of the type to develop all 
the qualities which will bring them completely into line with it. 
The hospital matron, at once sensible but severe, sympathetic 
but tolerating no nonsense, is a type by which many a young 
probationer nurse unwittingly models herself. It might be said 
— though not altogether with perfect truth — that up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century the traditional method had 
been to make environment and training the determiner of type 
in fiction, so that given in any story a lawyer or a parson or a 
squire or a schoolmaster or a general or an admiral, one could 
be reasonably sure of finding that they were endowed with 
certain well-marked characteristics by wjhich they could always 
be identified. Most of the new types arose as a result of passion 
overrunning the mould prepared for it. After the Brontes and 
Miss Braddon had written it was possible, for example, for a 
young lady, well-brought up, to admit to having a passionate 
nature. 

It would be a commonplace remark to say that biography is 
far more truthful to-day than it was fifty years ago, when the 
variety of socially approved types of great men was less rich. 
In consequence, Byron, Wordsworth, the Brontes, Wagner — to 
mention only a few persons — have all been subject to revaluation 
now that we are not too troubled by the fact that there may be 
“spots and clouds in the sifn.” 
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1 8 . Some Examples of Character Description of 
Well-known Persons 

It may be interesting at this point to draw attention to the 
various conceptions of character and personality that underlie 
the judgments passed by the living on the dead. An excellent 
set of portraits, each furnished with a thumb-nail sketch of its 
subject by an eminent writer or statesman, has been issued by 
the National Portrait Gallery. The stages of development in the 
appreciation of the complexity of human character and personality 
which we have been trying to make clear, are all represented in 
these sketches. Here, for example, is a Theophrastian sketch of 
the Aggressive Man (quiet until aroused) by Mr John Drink- 
water; he describes Oliver Cromwell as: 

An inconspicuous farmer with a modest local reputation in 
public affairs until he was forty. But his character epitomized the 
smouldering Puritan revolt, and when civil war broke out he 
revealed a demoniac energy. He made and led a new army which 
was never defeated in the held. Destroying Royalist tyranny, he 
himself became an autocratic ruler for ten years. 

And here, in the manner of La Bruyere, is the pen-portrait of 
Sir Robert Walpole (the man of many parts, all admirable) by 
Mr Lloyd George: 

Was the chief architect of our present constitution, transferring 
power from the Lords to the Commons, creating the post of Prime 
Minister and the system of Cabinet Government. He was a great 
Parliamentarian, a powerful debater, and an adroit manager of the 
House of Commons. A sotmd Finance Minister, he established the 
Sinking Fund, laid the foundations of Free Trade, supported 
religious tolerance, and was a passionate advocate of peace. 

Here, again, is a ‘magpie’ portrait of J. M. W. Turner by Sir 
Charles Holmes: 

The son of a Covent Garden barber, he passed his life in sordid 
retirement, while acquiring great wealth, and a fame which is now 
world-wide, by the power, the ethereal delicacy, and the incom- ' 
parable splendours of his landscape painting. 

Here is the portrait of a man with the defects of his qualities. 
Lord Castlereagh, as seen by Mr Duff Cooper : 

For ten years he spoke for England in the councils of Eimope, 
and largely contributed towards the defeat of Napoleon and the 
construction of a lasting peace. Strikingly handsome, he was a 
poor orator and despised popularity. During mental collapse, 
caused by overwork, he committed suicide. The malice of the 
Whigs pursued him beyond the grave^ and for long prevented due 
recognition of his gp'cat services. 
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And finally here is an attempt at a faithful human portrait by 
Lord D’Abernon of Mr Gladstone as a public man, which telk 
us as much of the essential truth about him as could be told in 
less than forty words : 

Four times Prime Minister, he rendered incomparable service 
to liberty. In finance a rigid economist, he reduced taxation, 
striking the shackles from the arm of industry. As writer — diffuse; 
as orator — supreme, excelling in power and vehemence. 


19. The Inadequacy of Most Descriptive Labels 

To-day there are signs that some of our writers are conscious 
of what they would describe as the false simplicity that underlies 
our conceptions of people. Thus, Mr Lytton Strachey, in his 
Eminent Victorians, took the characters of Gordon, “the Christian 
soldier,” Florence Nightingale, “the angel of mercy,” Cardinal 
Manning, “the saintly prelate,” and Dr Arnold, “the great 
public schoolmaster,” and showed us how inadequate the labels 
were. Whether his own are any better is another matter. Too 
often the highbrow reaction is merely to reverse the carpet and 
reveal the seamy side, which, regarded as an attempt to show us 
the complete carpet, is just as unsatisfactory. 

What those who scoff at the Theophrastians, the Bruyferians, 
and the Goldsmithians among us forget is that all names are 
gencreil terms and that a classification in broad types is a necessity 
for those people who arc psychologically and ethically immature 
and a convenience for those who employ them merely as first 
approximations to the truth. It is for the former and not for 
the Lytton Stracheys that the Characterologists and the authors 
of thrillers write. This is not to say that writers may do a.s 
they like. Their truth, however, must be such as their readers 
can appreciate. Few children can apply other than the vaguest 
of descriptive terms to the outstanding characters of history. 
Julius Caesar, Alfred the Great, William the Conqueror, and so 
•on are thought of as excmplif^ng the simplest and broadest of 
qualities. For our children they are Theophrastian types. To 
portray them in greater detail is to make them both unattractive 
to the children and beyond their understanding. 


20. Conclusion 

One way of getting beyond the stages represented by (a) the 
salient-trait description, (b) the trait-cluster description, and 
(c) the magpie description is to study the historical pen-portraits 
drawn with subdety and insight by the best modem historians. 
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But study of this kind is impossible for the unsophisticated. There 
is a stage when the child must learn about Alfred and the cakes, 
Sir Philip Sidney and the cup of water, and Queen Victoria 
and her resolve, “I will be good.” And, as we have suggested, 
there is a later stage not always reached in the schools when 
children must learn that William the Conqueror, although 
merciless to his foes, was yet a good husband, that Robin Hood, 
though a robber, had a generous heart, that Charles I, though a 
bad king, was yet a kind father, and that his son, though un- 
principled, yet encouraged the arts and sciences; and so on. 

It is with the approach of full maturity that the individualized 
portrait begins to appeal. In the century almost entirely given 
over to type-description Chaucer had already indicated the 
superior method by the extraordinarily vital and individual 
character of the Wife of Bath in his Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales. Later on Shakespeare tried out his hand at first with 
well-known types, and only after he had educated his audience 
did he put forward the rounded and finished personalities of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, FalstafF, Beatrice, Cleopatra, and Lear. 
To-day we may estimate the maturity of a person by his literary 
preferences in the realm of character, for every grade of character- 
description abounds in the novels that are published day by day. 

To conclude then, there is no need to defend the common 
practice of thinking of people as classifiable into types. The only 
question is : What quality of type do we think in terms of, and 
what sort of thinking do we do with it? In so far as we believe 
our types to be a true picture of life and to be accurately repre- 
sentative of actual living individuals they are a snare and a 
delusion. But in so far as we use them as standards by which to 
compare those whom we meet as we go about the world they 
serve the same purpose as the foot-rule, a measiu'e which rarely 
corresponds to anything actually found in nature, but which by 
reason of its very invariability and rigidity shows us to what 
extent natural things exceed or fall short of it or of its multiples 
or submultiples. 

Note. — T he word-portraits at pp. iga and 193 are reproduced here by 
the courteous permission of the Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 



CHAPTER VIII 

METAPHOR AND ANALOGY 

I. Th5 Origin of Metaphor 

As we have more than once indicated, to give a thing a name 
is to mark it as one of a class of similar things — for example, 
tree, paper, anger, city, are names common to many things of 
the same kind. Language is essentially an instrument for classi- 
fication. But we put things into classes as often from an inability 
to see differences as from an ability to see lesemblances. Thus, 
in one sense the fullness and the precision of our language is 
evidence of the range and quality of our knowledge of the 
world. 

Effective as our language may be, however, for our purposes 
in dealing with objects and events in the physical world and with 
the observed behaviour of persons in the social world, it is but 
an imperfect instrument for describing and classifying the more 
intangible things of life. When we have to speak to some one 
of a concrete object not present to the senses, wc can usually 
name it; in many instances we may be able, if asked, to show 
a picture or make a sketch of it; and when we wish to describe 
an absent str.uiger we may, when we cannot name him, show 
a photograph of him, or by means of a verbal description call 
up an image of the sort of person he is, either by comparing him 
with a mutual acquaintance or by likening him to a familiar 
type in literature. When, however, wc speak of an idea or a 
quality of mind that docs not lend itself easily to description in 
pictorial or precisely descriptive terms we are frequently driven 
to saying, “Well, it’s like tliis ...” and then we proceed to 
make use of an analogy as an aid to our description. So it is 
common to speak of the mental life in terms that are primarily 
applicable to the physical world — ^for example, we speak of an 
upright character, an unquenchable spirit, an iron will, a robust 
intelligence, a penetrating understanding, a well-weighed judg- 
ment, and so on. We speak, too, of sweet dispositions, bitter 
disappointments, sour looks, and acid comments. To-day we 
are apt to take these ways of putting our thoughts as matter-of- 
fact descriptions, but it is well to remember that, when first 
used, the analogies implied wcu’e due to flashes of original insight 
into the nature of human behaviour. There is reason, therefore, 
for following Aristotle in attributing metaphor, which is based 
on analogy, to an intuition of resemblance in things previously 
taken to be dissimilar. Analogy (or simile), of course, is no more 
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than the explicit statement of the likeness implicit in metaphor. 
Here we find an explanation ol why the language of the poets 
and the mvstics is so full of metaphor. How otherwise shall we 
desciibe, lor example, God or Life or Death than by some homely 
parallel? The Gospels present God as a Heavenly Father; Old 
Testament writers called Him the Txird of Hosts, and the Judge 
of All the Eaith; the Psalmist tells us that “The Lord is my 
Shepherd”; the nun in her ecstasy secs her Lord as the Heavenly 
Bridegroom ; the Evangelist saw Him as the Light of the World. 
Life, too, has been variously described as a shadow, a vapour, a 
leaf blown about by the wind, as a flower cut down at eventide, 
as a “dome of many-coloured glass staining the white radiance 
of eternity.” And Death has liequently been pictured as a 
reaper with his s< ythe, and the state of Death as a release from 
caie, as night following day, and as a touh burnt out. 


2. Modirn and Primitive Languages Compared 

I’his desdiptive and illuminative purpose of metaphor has 
been largely forgotten; the value which appears to be most 
appreciated to-day is its pictorial and decorative value. Never- 
theless, those who hate studied closely the languages of primitive 
peoples aic inclined to the view that metaphor was first employed 
in the way we have suggested- r.e., to describe the otherwise 
111 desen liable i" terms of something familiar which it may be 
taken lo resemble ^ Indeed, apart from the impossibility of 
desciibing faithfully the things that are invisible or intangible, 
the relatively small vocabulaiies of primitive peoples, which are 
mai ked by the absence of wide general terms, must be altogether 
inadequate fbi conveying precisely more than a small proportion 
of their needs. Professor Otto jespersen says, for cs.unjilt', in com- 
paring the gmpliical concrete language of more primitive times 
with the language of civilized peoples to-day, which abounds in 
coloiiiless general words, that if by a mental effort we could 
ti.'iisport ourselves to a peiioil in which language consisted 
wholly of such grajihic c one i etc woids we should find that in 
spite of their number they would not suffice, taken all together, 
to cover eserything that needed expression; a wealth of such 
wolds, he declares, is not incompatible with a ceitain poverty. 
I’hey would often be required to do duty service outside their 
pioper sphere of application. 

' “ Ri foi < die rise of Circ ek philosophy manv ideas t ould hi expressed only obliquely 
in the exmnfiU . . Ccitaiiily ii is very doubtful if in Homer’s day abstract thought 

was siifiicic ntlv adiaiuid to allow such an idea to be expressed in any other than 
the ronrrt ti pnrtieiilar form ” — E. M. \V Tillyard, Poetry Direct and Oblique (London, 
Cliatto and W nidus, Ii>j 4 ). 
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That a figurative or metaphorical use of woids is a factor of the 
utmost importance in the life of all languages is indisputable; but 
I am probably right in thinking that it played a more important 
part in old times than nowl*^ 

An indication that this may be the true explanation of the 
origin of metaphor is to be seen in the fact that we still find it 
natural and convenient to fall back on the primitive method of 
describing things that are new and things of an abstract or 
abstruse nature that have not been previously found expression 
in words with any degree of success. Examples are not difficult 
to find: thus, in the world of physical objects we have the baby- 
car and the founiain-pen, broadtasting with its rcflre-lcngths, its 
loud-speakert and its running commentaries; wliile in the im- 
material world we have highbrow and lowbrow literature, the 
latter kind being variously described with contemjjt as iiipe 01 
dope or sob-stuff or cat's-meat or trash. 


3. Du ff RENT Levels of Metaphorical Expression 
As instruments of description, analogy and metaphor may be 
employed on any one of at least four distinct levels of complexity : 
the levels of (a) naive identification, {h) descriptive identification, 
(c) analogy pioper, and [d) proverbial identification. 

It is not difficult to fine! instances of naive identification in the 
language of eveiyday use. lattlc children, for example, usually 
give a literal sense to the terms silver paper, goWfish, tinloiX, and 
queen bee; and in their ignorance misapply names, a practice 
which wc may like to think indicates imagination on their part, 
though we may really know it to be nothing more than literalism 
gone astray. For example, children may speak of ta>sels or 
catkins as sheeps' -tails, or of whiskers as feathers. 

Descriptive identification is employed when wc speak of one 
thing as if it were identical with another though we are fully 
aware that it is not. Thus, we sjieak of the wings of a building 
or the wings of an aeroplane without supposing that in their 
functions they arc really like tlic wings of a bird. Similarly, 
wc spc.ik of the legs of a chair 01 table, the face of a clock, the 
veins of a leaf, and the heart of a forest. In the same way we ai c c on- 
stantly using verbs mctaphoiically: our clocks tell us the time; 
the kettle sings] the motor-car engine hum^ or, maybe, jibs at 
taking a steep hill. 

When we speak of a set of concrete circumstances as though 
they were identic al with another set we are making use of analogy 
proper. This is no more than an extension of what we have 
* Language, Its Natwe, Development and Origin (London, Alien and Unwin lysi). 
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called descriptive identification to cover two sets of related things 
instead of just two simple things. We may liken, for example, 
a girl at a piano keyboard to a queen with black and white 
subjects ready to obey her wishes: this analogy was neatly worked 
out in a poem by Sir William Watson. Shakespeare excelled in 
this kind of analogy, as indeed in every kind of metaphorical 
imagery. His parallels between the world and the stage, the 
quality of merry and the gentle rain fiom heaven, the river in 
flood and the tide in the affairs of men, are well known. Briefer 
analogies similar to the following may be instanced by the score 
from his plays and poems: 

(a) Death lies upon hei like an untimely fiost 
Upon the swe< test flower of all the field. 

(b) So tedious is this clay 

As IS the night before some festival 

'lo an impatient child that hath new robes. 

(r) I found you as a moisel told upon 
Dead Uasai’s tienrher. 

Lastly, wc may speak of some truth of cxjieiicnce as though 
it were identical with another inoie familial truth. Here we 
are in the world where proverbs are current toin. Thus, the 
proverb “You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s car” 
is no more than a commonplace when it is meant to refer 
directly to pigs, but usually it is meant to convey a much more 
fundamental tiuth about human nature which cannot be easily 
expressed in litcial terms. This is the form of analogy which 
we have called proverbial identification. 

J. MhlAPHOR A1 ITS SIMPLEST 

At its simplest, then, metaphor frequently takes the form of 
naive identification of one unfamiliar thing (the actual name of 
which may be unknown) with another moic familiar thing which 
in some way resembles it. Piaget gives us an interesting example 
of the kind of error that creeps into children’s thinking through 
their supposing that what is true of the more familiar thing must 
be tiue also of the less familiar tiling which it suggests. 

“Is glass haid water?” asked a little child. 

“ Why do you think so?” inquired the father. 

“Because you can see thiough it,” the child answcied. 

“ Well, it isn’t hard water,” said the father. 

“Then water must be soft glass,” concluded the child. 

Here the child has come to think that if two things have the 
quality of tiansparency they must be made of the same substance 
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When the child can be misled so easily by what he sees it is not 
surprising that the additional influence of language in suggesting, 
through a common name, an identity of natuie where really 
there is none should be so great. Most little children have had 
lessons about the pores of leaves and their functions, and if our 
own expeiience is a good guide they will attribute the same 
function to the pores of the skin, if not immediately corrected, 
and assume that they are little holes for use in breathing. 

Hence we must not think that what constitutes for adults the 
original or literal meaning of a word is equally the original and 
litcial meaning for the child. In many cases theie is no difference, 
but there are many words which a child learns to use first in 
their derived senses, and heie confusion may arise later. For 
example, he may hear of men driving trains before driving 
hoises, and possibly of descent from an ancestor before descent 
from a tree. In such cases tlieie is always a tendency to identify 
the literal sense of a word with its most familiar use, or the 
earliest meaning met with, jiailiculaily if the commonest appli- 
cation of the word m question is a concrete application. 


>). Etymology and Metaphor 

The results of a test given to a large number of London children 
hear this out. forty questions about common words were set 
to ten-yeai-old children. For each question three sentences were 
given containing the same word used in different senses. The 
children were asked to maik the sentence in which the word 
had been used witli its first or literal or original or pi oper meaning, 
and the teacher was instiucted to explain in detail what was 
required, dhe sole aim in the test was to discover what general 
factois influenced the childrc-n 111 making their judgments. In 
the case of ten of the questions one of the incorrect answers 
possible was almost always selected oftenei than the correct one. 
An c\<imination of these sentences showed cleaily that what the 
children understood by the ixisX. ptoper, ons^inal, or literal meaning 
of a woid was the most familiar or commonest use of it, and that 
when they were 111 doubt they tended to identify the literal with 
the concrete. This is what, with a little reflection, one might 
expect. The child at this age has no knowledge of etymology 
worth mentioning 

To speak of a person being ‘upset,’ of a ‘bit’ pf fun, and of 
‘losing’ one’s way is as familiar to the child as to speak of ‘upset- 
ting’ a jug of water, or of a ‘bit’ of meat, 01 of ‘losing’ a shilling, 
and whether one or the other kind of usage is chosen to stancl 
as the literal usage is apparently a matter of chance. But while 
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both adults and children are frequently ignorant of the meta- 
phorical origin of many apparently literal terms, there are some 
metaphors which are felt at once by children to be non-literal. 
A iccent writer, for example, says “I vividly recall my amazement 
[at the age of ninel at finding that silence could be broken." 

It may be that at the age of eight or nine children harbour no 
delusion about paienthocxl when they heai George Washington 
called the Fathei ol his Country, oi England spoken of as the 
Motherland, but there must be a good many metaphorical usages 
which befog their minds. 

For the reason that some metaphors confuse younger children 
we ought to avoid metaphorical explanations in leaching. Thus 
the ideas of etymology arc not made simpler when etymology 
and derivation are replaced by commoner words. To speak, for 
example, of one word as ‘coming from’ another at this age is 
not to make things easier; it is largely a waste of time except 
in the case of the more intelligent and better equipjied children. 
Underlying all this we may detect what may be called the 
teac lier’s fallacy, which comes of supposing that an idea put into 
simple words is a simple idea; though, of course, if this were 
true it would be easier for the child to understand Wordsworth 
than Kipling, further illustrations could be bon owed from any 
subject; for example, in grammar nothing is made any simpler 
by calling a verb a ‘doing word ’ 

6. The ANTHROPOMORPmc View of the World 

The commonest errors of naive identification among children 
arise from then not distinguishing cleaily between living and 
inanimate objects They have no clear conception of what life 
IS. Up to six and a half they tend to take an anthropomorphic 
view of the woild; they appear to attribute life to all that moves 
or seems to move. T bus, they may treat their toys as of like 
natuie with themselves; they scold them and kiss them, and at 
fii‘t without any trace of make-believe. It is not that they dis- 
tinguish from the outset what is alive from what is not, and then 
proceed to personify the latter, which is what is implied in the 
theory of animism (so long popular as an explanation of primitive 
beliefs). Rather the fact seems to be that up to about the age of 
six and a half children do not form a clear idea of their own 
peisonalities as being entirely different in nature from the ineit 
things around them, and consequently they are unable to draw 
a distinction between what is living and what is not. But as 
they become awaie of personality in themselves they hesitate 
to asciilie if to mere things From the age of about six and a half 
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onward they depersonalize the world of natural things as fast 
as the school and the home will allow them, and on the whole 
this process goes on faster among boys than among girls. Owing, 
however, to the influence of language there is a tendency among 
immature children even as late as at eleven and twelve years of 
age to treat personified things as fully animated. Thus, the 
breeze that is so commonly described as sighing and whispering 
has life and personality for immature children of a fanciful turn 
of mind, while most little children, imaginative or not, look upon 
the metaphorical live wire of the electrician as a living wire. 

Writing from a slightly different standpoint. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan says: 

An account of what happens rendered in dramatic terms is far 
more primitive than that which is rendeied in scientific terms. 
Primitive folk could not, it seeias, pursue their customary avocations 
without cnrountcring much that, in accordance with their dramatic 
outlook, showed how busily at work ate fairies, pixies, imps, gnomes, 
naiads, dryads, goblins, and beings of that ilk, however they were 
named. Aiding them, or thwarting them, in their own acts were 
spit it-agents, good or bad, whose acts must be reckoned with. The 
world was peopled by agents of like nature to themselves as actors 
on the scene. Much that happens was accounted for or explained 
as due to their agency. In the childhood of the race, as in the 
thildhood of the inditidual, the reiterated questions are: “Who 
made it?” “Who did it?” “Wliatfor?”i 

Girls arc apparently more susceptible to this kind of influence 
than boys; boys tend to over-mechanize phenomena, whereas 
girls tend to over-vivify phenomena and both beyond what is 
justifiable. It is clear from this and from general observation 
that as a rule the aesthetic sense of boys may be most readily 
quickened through their experience of the beauty of neatly 
contrived mechanisms and that of girls through their experience 
of beauty in living things. 

7. An Experiment Described 

A simple illustration will make the point clear. In a number 
of schools children were given a list of words : stones, trees, rivers, 
lions, cloud',, clocks, the sun, the wind. They were told that some of 
these words were names of things that were alive, and s(jme the 
names of things that were not. The children were then instructed 
to underline the names of the things that were alive, and the 
word lions was underlined for them as an illustration of what 

* C. Lloyd Morgan, Mind at ttu Oossways (London, Williams and Norgate, 1926). 
But see footnote at p. 157. 
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they were to do. In the test in question it was found that mistakes 
were not infrequent even at the age of fourteen, but that gene- 
rally by the age of seven some 8o to 85 per cent, of the boys and 
70 to 75 per cent, of the girls had already begun to think of the 
sun and the wind as inanimate things, though less than 50 per cent 
of the boys had begun to realize clearly that trees were alive.^ 
The difficulty experienced by little children in working such 
a test as this is probably greater than one realizes. But it is not 
difficult to find instances from everyday life that would illustrate 
what their difficulty is. Thus, one day some little children 
were standing agajie in front of a life-size and lifelike model of 
a sheep in an outfitter’s shop window. Its head and ears and 
tail had been made to move electrically; the model itself and 
the movement certainly produced the illusion of life. What was 
life more than that to the children looking on? For, indeed, 
they talked as though they were looking at a live animal. Apart 
from the more obvious characteristics of living things the concept 
of life is not easily distinguished by the child. Instances of the 
same kind are common enough to make us understand how 
difficult it must be for primitive or uni cl ter ed people to take olT 
the spectacles of personification in looking at what is strange in 
form or in movement in the world around them. 


8. Personification as a Literary Device 
Personification is a device which allows us, to use the words 
of Mr I. A. Richards, “to say compendiously and clearly what 
would be extraordinarily difficult to say without it.”^ But this 
sort of thing ran be much overdone as a method in leaching little 
children. For example, in the first volume of a series of nature 
readers meant for use in schools there is a great deal to be found 
about baby buds, and about sticky stuff covering the baby buds 
to keep Jack Frost from creeping in and hurting tlie baby leaves. 


‘ The following figures were supplied to me independently by a teacher who 
repeated the experiment with some two hundred children individually; 


PrKClNlAtilS oi' ClJlLURLN 


Age 


WnO ATTRIBUXrD i IFI lo: 

5 ycar!> 

6 vrnrt 

7 yearly 

Trees 

bj 

6q 

80 

Water .... 

35 

20 


The Sun .... 

•>5 

60 

*■/> 

The Wind .... 

80 

50 

42 

Fire .... 

70 

38 

3. 

- Prachcal Cnttcism (London, Kegan Paul, iqag) 
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about plants having no water to drink in very dry weather, about 
the mistletoe being a lazy plant that steals most of its food, about 
Mr Hawthorn and Lady Willow, and about Mr Stickleback, who 
puts on a new coat with a scarlet vest when he sets out to find a 
wife, and so on. “Suppose all the seeds from the privet bush fell 
to the ground under Mrs Privet and began to grow,” says the 
author. “They would find it terribly dark, and baby plants 
become sick and die if they cannot see the sun.” The assumption 
all through is that little children must, of necessity, be talked to 
in this way if they arc to understand; and it is implied, moreover, 
that they like this kind of talk. The truth is that such personifica- 
tions may serve to hinder development by holding the less 
intelligent child at the level of naive anthropomorphism. Cer- 
tainly what is said by means of the device of personification might 
have been said by the author equally well without it. But we may 
admit that as soon as children begin to distinguish clcaily between 
fact and fiction in this sphere they are ready to enjoy make- 
believe; not before, however. We can imagine them enjoying, 
foi example, at a somewhat later age Mrs Marcet’s personifications 
in a Victorian treatise. Maty's Grammar Book, in which, for exam- 
ple, the busybody word that is shown to be doing the work of 
half the parts of spcec h. Here there is no doubt that the writer 
was enabled by device of personification to say compendiously 
and clearly what it would have been extiaoidinarily difficult to 
say without it. In teaching little children we should, therefore, 
leave them in no doubt that, after all, when we arc indulging in 
makp-bchevc it is all ‘pretending’ anci nothing more. 

Before passing on to speak of simile and metaphor at the 
third level — that is, of analogy proper — it may be useful to 
distinguish between analogy and metaphor and the symbol. 
A symbol is a visible form or sign which suggests to the mind 
something pictured by association with it, and the association 
often has the nature of a strong emotional tie. But whereas 
analogies and metaphors originate in an intuition of resemblances 
so that the association involved is one of similarity, symbols 
originate out of an association by contiguity. In this way, the 
Cross represents sacrifice; the red rose, passion ; the lily, purity; 
and the olive branch, peace. 

Symbolism was much more frequently employed when the 
mass of people were unlettered than it is, perhaps, to-day, but 
even to-day it is widely in evidence. As Professor A. N. White- 
head says, “Symbolism is no mere idle fantasy or coirupt de- 
generation : it is inherent in the very texture of human life.”^ 
Of symbols, Miss Underhill says that “ they are like coins varying 
> ^vtnbolism (CambridEie University Press, iqj8). 
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in beauty and often of slight intrinsic value, but of enormous 
importance for our spiritual curiency because accepted as the 
representations of a real wealth.”^ 


q. The Homeric Simile 

The understanding and use of what wc have called analogy 
proper probably develops later than simple metaphor. It arises 
from a clear intuition of resemblances rather than from a con- 
fusion of identities ; it represents the ability to employ metaphor 
with const ious awareness of its nature. The simile represents 
the figure in its simpler form.® Again, in the hands of literary 
aspirants, the simile, like the metaphor, is apt to be used purely 
for its pittorial and decorative value. A history of figurative 
language thioughout the ages would probably make clear the 
gradual shift of emphasis that has taken place from description 
to decoration. We may, perhaps not unfairly, illustrate our 
meaning bv reference to the Homeric simile. Here, to begin 
with, is a well-known simile fiom the Riad: 

As when on the echoing beach the sea-wave lifteth up itself in 
close an ay before the driving of the west wind; out of the deep doth 
It first raise its head, and tlitn breaketh upon the land and belloweth 
aloud and goeth with arching crest about the promontories, and 
speweth the foaming brine afar; even so in close array moved the 
battalions of the Danaans without pause to battle. 

Iluid, IV, 422.* 

Let ns compaic this simile with a Miltonic example from Paradise 
Lost coin eived in the same manner: 

As when a vullure, on Itnaus bred, 

Whose snowy iidge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging from a region scaree of prey, 

I o gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids 
On hills wheie flocks ate fed, flies towaid the springs 
Of flanges or Hydaspes, Indian streams. 

Hut m his way lights on the barren plains 
( )l bcncana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind then cany wagons light 
So III tins windy sea of land, the I icnd 
Walk’d up and down alone, bent on his prey. 

Paradise Ijost, III, 


* Iijeof the Spmt (London, Mdliucn, 1922 ). 

- Man> grammarians speak as though the nnale preceded the metaptior in its appear- 
ance riius, says one writf r, “instead of comparing qualities common to two jieople, 
as we do in using a simile, wc boldly transfer the qualities of the one to the other and 
make a metaphor ’’ 1 he view taken in these pages, on the contrary, is that the 

simile IS the later development 

1 ang, I eaf, and My ers’ translation (London, MacmilHnl 
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It will be evident to the reader that Homer was intent neither 
upon decoration nor upon detailed description in his account 
of the advance of the Danaans. It was just the comparison 
between one splendid and thrilling thing and another, both of 
which had moved him deeply, that he wished to emphasize; 
his purpose was to make his readers or hearers feel rather than 
see what the advance was like. On the other hand one cannot 
l)ut feel that Milton makes use of the Homeric simile mainly for 
its picturesque effects. Both in Homer and Milton there is a 
great deal of apparently irrelevant detail, but there is this signi- 
ficant difference, that the detail in Homer rather adds to than 
takes away from the emotional effect which he is alone interested 
in. 

Most poets have at one time or another made use of the 
Homeric simile. To come nearer to our own age, Matthew 
Arnold made frequent use of it in Sohrab and RuHum, often with 
sf)mething like Homeric effect. For instance, he describes thus 
(no doubt with the above passages from the Iliad and Paradise Lost 
in mind) the advance of the Tartars: 

From their black tents, long files of horse, they streamed : 

As when, some gray November morn, the files. 

In marching order spread, of long-ncck’d cranes, 

Stream ovei Caspin, and the southern slopes 
Of Elbur/., from the^Aialian estuaries, 

Oi some liore Caspian reed-red, southward bound 
For the warm Persian sea-board; so they streamed. 

Sohrab and Rustum (i lo-i i6) 

Here we have something, but not everything, of the press and 
movement of Homer but something also which is mainly decora- 
tive — viz., the Miltonic use of high-sounding proper names 
employed largely for their associational effect. 

Such images and parallels become proofs of original genius, 
said Cloleridge, only in so far as they are modifi^ by a pre- 
dominant passion. After a deep impression has been made upon 
a sensitive and imaginative mind by .some vivid experience then 
whatever arouses the same kind of feeling later will tend to recall 
the original experience, and there will be a fusion of past image 
and sensation. Thus, Shakespeare’s imagery is not merely the 
product of a clever man; that which had strongly aroused, for 
example, his pity, his admiration, his delight, or his disgust in 
early life returned to his mind later when considering what had 
aroused the same emotions; he was pained as a young child by 
the frost killing the early flowers of spring, and as a man he 
grieved in the same way over the death of children taken by 
Death’s untimely hand. The fawning spaniels disgusted him as 
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a boy and the flatterer as a man; consequently the flatterer’s 
behaviour was described as fawning. The moral of this surely 
is that if children and grown-ups arc to be taught to make effective 
use of images in writing they must be led not only to think clearly 
but also to feel rightly about these subjects. Homer thought and 
felt; many of his imitators are apt only to think. We shall be 
wise, therefore, to distinguish between the decorative and the 
illuminative uses of the simile. 


lo. Analogy Proper 

I'he term analogy was first employed to describe the resemblance 
of mathematical relations. Thus, in the ‘ schools ’ of Greece, such 
an analogy as 3 : 6 :: 6 : 12 was the first kind spoken of. In 
the Gorgias Plato makes Socrates say, “I am writing to put it to 
you like a geometer — as self-adornment is to gymastic, so is 
sophistry to legislation; and as cookery is to medicine, so is 
rhetoric to politics.” This latter kind of analogy, qualitative 
instead of quantitative, has been much used of late by the mental 
test makers. 

The analogies test, as such, was first devised by Dr Cyril Burt 
and proved so successful that most series of intelligence tests for 
group use contain a number of ‘analogies.’ In the verbal form 
usually met with there are two terms given which stand in a 
certain relation to one another. A third term is also given which 
stands in a similar relation to one of four other terms, and from 
these four the correct term has to be selected. 

Thus, we may read that up is to down as ceiling is to {roof, high, 
floor, walls) and be asked to underline the word in brackets which 
bears the same relation to ceiling as down bears to up. The word 
required is, of course, floor. But the words loof, high, floor, and 
walk have all at some time or other been associated with ceiling, 
and what the child has to do is to withstand the suggestion that 
the word which has the strongest association in his mind with 
ceiling must be the correct choice for the purpose of the test. 

For a long time in the child’s life there is nothing approaching 
a logical analysis of associations of various kinds. One type of 
association alone is apt to occur and recur — viz., the most im- 
pressive or the most powerful one. It is, however, interesting to 
note that one of the first results of the effort at an analysis of one’s 
various associations is that of recognizing logical ‘opposites.’ But 
even the idea of opposition between Ideas develops slowly. This 
will become apparent if young children are asked to write down 
as many pairs of opposites eis they can think of. Such pairs as 
man, woman; frog, toad; pen, pencil; red, blue; door, window; 
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me, you, etc., will be commonly quoted as opposites by children 
below the age of eleven years. 

As the child develops he finds it possible to achieve a better 
classification of his associations. Though he may not know how 
to describe his felt distinctions, he learns to recognize associations 
of the nature of genus, species; part, whole; contiguity in time or in 
space; contrast; etc. But to expect any considerable development 
of feeling for such classifications as these among junior school 
children is a vain thing. The fact, nevertheless, that the brighter 
children of ten years of age can work an analogies test with a 
great deal of success proves that they have begun to sort out and 
classify many of their simple ideas. 

The average scores at the age of loj and lof in London schools 
for an analogies test of a hundred questions were as follows : 


Ac.e 

Score 

S.D. 

lo-ioj 

45-7 

7-3 

io}-n 

5 !f 6 

T9 


II. Analogy as an Explanatory Aid 

It is interesting to note in passing that analogy was once 
considered to be a useful instrument of explanation. Thinking 
in mytlis was the type of thinking most favoured by the classical 
writers of old. 

What the Greek investigators understood by the explanation of a 
given phenomenon was not so much the analysis and resolution of 
this phenomenon into its elementary parts, or the determination of 
the laws of its production, as its approximation to or identification 
with other more common or more familiar phenomena.^ 

To-day, it may perhaps be said, analogy is mainly used for 
illustrative purposes. “To illustrate one thing by its resemblance 
to another,” said Dr Johnson,* 

has always been the most popular and efficacious art of instruction, 
^rhere is indeed no other method of teaching that of which any one 
is ignorant but by means of something already known; and a mind 
so enlarged by contemplation and inquiry that it has always many 
matters in view, will seldom be long without some near and familiar 
image through which an easy transition may be made to truths 
more distant and obscure. 


’ Vailati, as quoted by Rignano, in The Psychology of Reasoning, p. 114. 
’ The Idler, No. 34 (1758). 
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It must, however, be remembeied that analogy has its weakness 
as an instrument of illustration where young and immature pupils 
arc concerned. Though it may serve to illustrate, it cannot be 
depended on to demonstrate. The vivider and more pointed its 
illustrative effect the more likely is its real purpose to be forgotten. 
The hcadmistiess who, as reported in the public Press, ordered 
some of her pupils, found guilty of using foul language, to wash 
out their mouths with a disinfectant may have effectually achieved 
her moral purjicse, but her method was not calculated to make 
the distiiictioii between the mental and the physical any clearer. 

An interesting example of the failure of an analogy to explain 
what it was intended merely to illustiatc may be peimitted. 
One day during a lesson on Heat a teachei of cleven-yeai-old 
boys illustrated the difference between convection and conduction 
in the following manner. Suppose, he said, a farmhouse caught 
fire, and the only water available for extinguishing it was in a 
pond near by. The farm servants might in that case either 
(a) run individually to the pond and back again with buckets 
as often as they could and throw the contents over the fire, 
or (A) foim a line and 2^‘tss buckets continually from hand to 
hand. In the former case the bucketfuls of water would move 
towards the farm independently, as pai tides in a convectional 
cuircnt; in the latter case they would move along the same 
hxed path, as in conduction. When the boys were tested later 
by means of the question, “ What do we understand by convertion 
and ronduchonl" a quite considerable number began their answers 
in some such manner as this: “Convection and conduction are 
different ways of putting out a farmhouse fire.” 


12. Reasoning by Analogy 

It IS by analogy tliat children of this age usually ‘reason’ when 
they begin to think closely about things; that is, they jump from 
one idea to another by a kind of intuition of resemblances.^ 
Piimitive jicoples and immature adults to-day reason in the same 
way. "Ihey <at meat rather than vegetables, because animals 
ai e so ‘ strong ’ 

The process is, of course, irrational and illogical; it is neither 
induction nor deduction. It is what Stern calls transduction, meaning 

* “The hterarj artist proceeds by a kind of speculative thought which differs from 
the speculative thought of the philosopher by its workmg from particular to pamcular. 
The creative hterary artist does not gener^ize, or rather, his generalization is not 
abstract. Howes er much he may think, his attitude to life is predominantly emotional; 
his thought partakes much more of the nature of residual emotions, which are 
svmbolized in the objects that aroused them, than of disciirsiie reasomng.” — J M 
Murry, The Problem qf Style (Oxford, 1923), p. 26 
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just no more than inference from one particular to another. 
Such a process is safe enough for the experienced student who 
knows how to employ his checks and safeguards, and often safe 
enough for the child in the realm of mathematics, where he 
frequently must deal with things of exactly the same value; but, 
employed by the child in the interpretation of the real world, it 
leads to all sorts of errors. Obviously we must not reprove 
children for employing the same method of thinking as was 
responsible for a great many scientific discoveries; for example, 
the law of inertia by Galileo and the law of gravitation by 
Newton. Yet there is need of guiding them past the pitfalls they 
are likely to encounter. 

Errors of inference in reasoning from analogy chiefly arise 
through pressing the analogy too closely in any case so that 
additional parallels are sought where true ones cannot be found. 
Thus, an analogy may serve to suggest or illuminate but not 
to demonstrate. In the analogy quoted earlier between the girl 
at the black and white piano keys and the queen with her black 
and white subjects the likeness is not close enough to warrant 
anyone concluding that because in one case the subjects have to 
be struck before they respond therefore in the other case it is 
equally true that force must be used to secure obedience. When 
we argue from analogy there is a danger of our making unwar- 
ranted inferences of this kind. The valut' of an analogy is that 
it suggests the existence of parallels where we have not perhaps 
suspected them : they provide us with an hypothesis which must, 
Jiowever, be tested farther before we can safely draw any con- 
clusions. 

Resemblances noted in this manner, then, must be scrutinized 
( losely. It is only through a thorough realization of the fact that 
mistakes may be made by trusting too blindly to analogy that 
any efficient use of the reasoning powers is ensured. 


13 . Mathematical Reasoning 
A real respect for correct reasoning may be inculcated through 
work in mathematics, but we must remember that mathematical 
reasoning when applied to life-situations is to be distinguislied 
from other kinds of reasoning only in being more securely based 
on experience. In mathematical reasoning of the perfect type 
we move in a world remote from the real world and deal neither 
with particulars {e.g,, particular fishes differing from one another 
in endless ways as well as resembling one another in their fishiness) 
nor with stereotyped generalized images {e.g., the triangle which 
can always stand for every conceivable triangle), but with 
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concepts rigidly defined. Reasoning becomes abstract in such 
circumstances and resolves itself into the correct application of 
settled rules of procedure. Of course, the symbols employed in 
arithmetic and algebra have tliis advantage that they enable 
the child to perform in thought operations which at one time 
had to be done with materials. In geometry, however, there is 
still the danger that we may argue inaccurately from the data 
given in a particular figure erroneously supposed to be typical 
in some respect or other of all such figures. Accordingly, tlie 
ability of children to do a great deal of advanced work in aiith- 
mctic and algebra must not blind us to the fact that they may 
still need tiaining in reasoning about geometrical figures and 
about concrete facts and their relations to one another. 

The defect of so much of our work in this sphere is that we 
lead children too much by the nose; in other words, if they are 
to find their way from aio z we think it enough if we show them 
how to take each step on the way — i.e., from a to b, from b to c, 
and so on. What we rarely give them practice in is in stating a 
problem clearly and in discovering the steps towards its solution 
lor themselves. 

It must be confessed, however, that teaching along the lines 
suggested is to be found as yet in very few senior schools; it 
calls for a type of teaching ability that may rarely be at our 
disposal. 

14. The Physical and the Psychical 

Wc have already drawn attention to the common practice of 
dcscrilriiig the non-physical in terms of the physical. The resem- 
blaiucs which may be found between the facts of the one world 
and those of tire other have been the frequent subject of comment. 
There is a much more exact correspondence between the natural 
and the moral worlds than we cU'e apt to take notice of, said the 
author of tire Analogy of Religion in the eighteenth century.^ And 
every orre knows how he proceeded to infer the existence of 
resemblances in particulars where they could not, strictly speak- 
ing, be proved, and where modern science could hardly support 
him. But if wc arc wise enough to take analogies for what they 
are worth and to use them with respect and caution we may find 
them extremely useful. Judged, for example, as simply suggestive 
and not as an effort at exact description, the following sentence 
is strikingly expressive of a truth which without using some figure 
of speech it would be difficult to put into a more vivid form. 

^ Bishop Butlrr, Sermon VI (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1897). It has been pointed 
out bv more than one wi iler that Mrs Gatty’s Parnhles Jwm Natttre, written for children, 
make one of the best arguments from analogy since Butler. 
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“The spiritual life,” says a modem writer, “is not lived upon 
the heavenly hearth-rug within safe distance from the Fire of 
love.”^ It is a common Eastern device to make use of the analogy 
between the physical and the psychical ; and it is a device which 
gives vividness and point to ideas that otherwise would be 
imperfectly understood or grasped by the ordinary mind. 

But the idea that great thinkers and writers set out to find 
clever analogies and express them in ‘beautiful’ words rather 
than to say in metaphor what could not be said otherwise is 
monstrous. 

In passing, it is worth while observing that children may 
often be given their first glimpse of the parallelism between the 
phenomena of body and mind through riddles. Riddles have 
been described as “roundabout definitions of . . . the hearers 
have to guess what."^ Every adult, for example, knows the 
answer to the riddle, “ What is it walks on four legs in the morning, 
two legs at noon, and three legs in the evening?” Here we have 
a parallelism between babyhood, manhood, and old age on the 
one hand, and morning, noon, and evening of an ordinary day 
on the other. The ability to understand such a riddle does not 
mean an ability to deal with other riddles of the same kind, but 
familiarity with many such riddles does eventually lead to the 
development of a feeling that the physical and the psychical are 
in some way not unlike. 


15. Fables and Parables 

Some of the commonest and most familiar of analogies eu’c 
contained in fables and allegories. Fables arc of two kinds: 
there is the parable, and there is the apologue. Examples of 
good moral fables or apologues are to be found in iEsop, but 
there is a striking example of earlier date, known as Jotham’s 
parable, in the Book of Judges (ix, 7-15) of the trees choosing 
one of their number as a king to rule over them. The fable of 
the belly and its members to be found in Livy (II) is also well 
known. Parables of the type most familiar to us arc those found 
in the Gospels, the Parable of the Sower being a striking example. 
The apologue, or moral fable, and the parable are alike in 
having a second meaning in addition to the literal meaning, but 
they differ as a rule in three important particulars: in the first 
place the characters in the moral fable are taken from the sub- 
human worlds, but they act Jis though human ; while those of the 

’ E. Underhill, op. cit. 

- “ It has been the policy of all times to deliver down important subjects by Emblem 
and Riddle.” — Swift. 
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parable are usually human and act humanly or if they are sub- 
human they do not transgress the laws of their kind. In the 
second place the purpose of the moral fable is directly practical, 
whereas that of the parable is mainly illustrative oi' interpretive 
— i.e., it aims at spiritual enlightenment. In the tliird place it 
has been observed more than once that the resemblances between 
beasts and human beings are as a rule in qualities which belong 
to our lower nature; pride, cunning, insolence, and the like. 
When we wish to disparage human motives we instinctively turn 
to the moral fable. A brilliant example of a modern fable is 
Mr Winston Churchill’s Disarmament Fable, quoted at a League 
of Nations meeting at Greneva, “Once upon a time,” he is 
reported to have said, 

the lion, the tiger, the eagle, the bull, and the bear met and agreed 
to disarm. The lion, with his eyes on the eagle, said, “We must 
abolish wings.” The eagle, glancing at the bull, declared that’ 
horns must be done away with. The bull, turning to the tiger, 
urged that claws should be abolished. Then the bear closed the 
debate with the words, “Let us abolish all these things, so that I 
may take everybody into my loving embrace.”^ 


i6. Parables and Allegories 

The allegory is an analogy of a sustained nature (appealing 
to the imagination rather than to the reason) in which the 
parallelism between the physical and the psychical is worked 
out in considerable detail. Nathan’s parable of the ewe lamb 
in the Second Book of Samuel (chapter xii) is rather an allegory 
than a parable. Plato’s allegory of the soul and the two horses 
in the Phaedrus is rather more of a parable. It is interesting to 
note that the reason for casting one’s meaning in the form of a 
fable or parable may vary according to circumstances. It has 
been said that the fable was chosen by yEsop because, as a slave, 
he found it dangerous to say openly what he thought. 

This may seem plausible enough to the reader, but we must 
remember that the fables of iEsop for the most part deal with 
the ordinary situations of life rather than situations calling for 
the prudence peculiarly necessary to slaves — f.g., that typified 
in the story of the bronze pot and the copper pot. It is a big 
question as to how far many of the stories in the Bible are alle- 
gorical — e.g., that of the Garden of Eden — ^but undisputed 
allegories are those of the Prodigal Son and of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. In secular literature the Faerie Queene, “The Vision of 

’ The fable in full will be found in Amu and At Covenani (London, Harrap, 1938), 
p. 17. 
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Mirza” in The Spectator , and Gidliver's Travels are well-known 
instances. 


17 . Proverbial Speech 

The germs of the fable, the parable, and the allegory are to 
be found in that type of metaphor to which we must now give 
some attention. It is the fourth type, spoken of earlier on as 
proverbial identification. A proverb may very well be regarded as 
a fable condensed into a single sentence. 

From the earliest times men and women in their more lucid 
moments have noticed that many of the concrete things and 
common processes on which their attention has been centred 
arc in certain indefinable ways similar to some of the equally 
common but also the more abstract and intangible facts of their 
experience. As a result they have often employed the concrete 
tiling or process as a type of the more general phenomenon in 
experience. Most of these ‘discoveries’ have arisen in reflection 
upon the nature and details of daily occupations, and our language 
to-day is full of metaphors based on the experiences of farmers, 
doctors, sailors, artisans, traders, or housewives. To quote a 
recent example, Mr Beard, of the Transport Workers* Union, 
made use of a metaphor in his presidential address to the Trade 
Union Congress in 1930 that could only have arisen in reflection 
out of a thorough familiarity with his professional work. “What 
we have to do,” he said, “is to build the road to Socialism without 
holding up the traffic.” A fusion of two strong lines of interest 
appears to be necessary if metaphor is to come into being, a 
fusion which brings ideas from separate fields into interactivity 
so that the possibility of one being used on occasion for the other 
is a real and an easy possibility. It marks a great step forward 
in the history of the 1 ace and of the child when certain forms of 
sjiecch can be employed outside the sphere of their literal appli- 
cation. But not every child, even at the age of eleven or more, can 
see anything but a plain literal meaning in such statements as 
“A stitch in time saves nine”; “You cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear”; or “Make hay while the sun shines.” In 
a junior scholarship examination held in 1931 the competing 
candidates, whose ages ranged round ten and a half, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity of writing a short English composition on 
“Half a loaf is better than no bread.” Only a minority of those 
who accepted the offer would appear to have grasped the wider 
implications of the statement. It is interesting to note, then, that 
below the age of eleven it is unusual to find children with any 
real grasp of such metaphorical language. To tell them that 
Glasgow lies in the busy heart of Scodand, or that Scarborough 
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is the Queen of Watering-places, or that Gibraltar is the key 
of the Mediterranean, or that Egypt is the gift of the Nile, is 
largely futile. 

But if our view of the original purpose of metaphor is correct 
why is it that children, who are usually thought to be like primi- 
tives in so much of their behaviour, find metaphor difficult to 
understand? The answer is that most of the metaphors we 
employ arc used to describe features of life and experience with 
which childien are relatively unfamiliar. Moreover, until children 
begin to see that metaphor is in certain circumstances indispen- 
sable for the purposes of expression they must of necessity remain 
literalists. For this reason they read the Twenty-third Psalm, 
The Pilgrim's Progress, and Gulliver's Tiavds without any genuine 
appreciation of their underlying meaning. 


1 8 . A Proverbs and Idioms Test 

To lest this view children of eleven and upward were given 
fifty proverbs and idiomatic phrases^ and asked to match each 
one of them with one out ol the four literal statements that 
followed. Two of the questions are here quoted: 

1 1. There’s many a slip ’Iwixt cup and bp. 

(a) Before you talk about your prize make sure you have it. 

(b) Childicii often let their cups fall while dunking. 

(<■) It is easy to lose what we have won. 

(d) Very few pt oplc never make a mistake 

12. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

{a) Ten pounds in your pocket is woith twenty pounds in the 
bank. 

(b) Birds close at hand look better than at a distance. 

(t) Better to live in a cottage than in a mansion 
(d) A little which you are sure of is better tliaii a lot which 
you may never get. 

The average number of correct answers for each age up to 
fourteen was as follows : 


\gi 
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94 

251 
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‘ Sec Appendices, p 336. 
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It is interesting to note that, whereas in the Vocabulary Tests 
already referred to^ the scores of boys were found to be higher 
as a rule than those of the girls, in this test the position was 
reversed. 

Whether a child will do this test well or not would seem to 
depend upon his age and his experience. If he is too young he 
will not appreciate the fact that a proverb has a reference to 
things outside the range of its literal application. And even if 
he is old enough to realize this he is likely to be slower than 
other children in gathering its wider implications when he does 
not hear plenty of good idiomatic talk at school and at home. 
It was found that reasonably clever boys of eleven from poor 
districts did so badly as to make the test a poor one to estimate 
their intelligence by. But older boys and girls were able to show 
considerably more of their intelligence in their attempt to do 
the test. The average correlations of the scores in an intelligence 
test with those in this proverbs and idioms test, together with 
the average probable errors, obtained in eight well-taught schools 
in fairly good working-class districts were: 0‘54 -f -oGS at 
11-12 years; o-ba -f- -oSo at 12-13 years; and 0-69 -)- -087 
at 13-14 years. 


19. Analysis of Results 

An analysis of the errors most commonly made by the children 
showed clearly that when they were in doubt or ignorant of the 
meaning of a proverb what they did was to select the sentence 
with the apparently literal meaning. Thus, sentence 1 1 (6) and 
12 (a) in the examples quoted above were as often selected by 
the younger children as the correct sentences. 

In seeking to select what they regarded as the literal meaning 
of a proverb the children seemed to look first for a sentence 
containing some striking word which they remembered from the 
corresponding proverb. Thus, 18 (b) was frequently but wrongly 
chosen on account of the word “poisoned” in it, the word 
“poison” having been used in the proverb to be matched. 

The weaker children were also apt to go wrong when a proverb 
called out a strong interest or emotion. For example, in inter- 
preting “Necessity is the mother of invention,” a great many 
girls were misled into matching it with “Necessity is like a 
mother, fond of looking after invention, her child,” owing no 
doubt to their mothering interrat having been aroused. On the 
other hand those boys with a strong cupboard love were rhisled 
into matching it with “What a child needs it usually asks its 
mother for.” 


‘ See p. 54. 
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Another type of error, found more particularly among the 
brighter and older children, arose possibly out of their desire 
to please. They must have thought that an examiner would 
have highly moral intentions in setting such a test, and when in 
doubt they often wrote out whatever sounded like a copy-book 
maxim. Thus, they were apt to decide that “You should be 
careful how you sweep the floor” meant the same as “You are 
throwing dust in my eyes”; and that “Waste not want not” 
meant the same as “Enough is as good as a feast.” Often a 
moral truism which has been dinned into children’s oars will 
reappear in the wrong place among the answers. It would seem 
that the average child is too young to appreciate ideas that 
come to him with no other recommendation than their logical 
suitability. 

It may be worth while recording that suspicion of the banking 
system still appears to flourish among the poorer classes, for 
quite a large number of children chose as the meaning of “A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush” the sentence “Ten 
pounds in your pocket is worth twenty pounds in the bank.” 


20. Conclusion 

When dealing with the commoner types of analogy we noted 
their value as illustrative aids, but spoke of the danger of trusting 
to them too blindly for help in reasoning. Thus, a young reviewer 
is reported to have said, “No one need drink a cask of wine to 
sample a vintage,” and to have received the reply from his editor, 
“Quite so, yet one can’t value a house by peeping into the 
dining-room window. You had better see what the house- 
surveyors have to say.” Proverbs have the same shortcomings. 
They sum up certain types of experience perfectly, but as analogies 
they cannot be safely applied outside theii jiroper field of refer- 
ence. Indeed, for almost every proverb that any one person 
quotes another may be brought forward that seems to contradict 
it. For instance, it is true that “Too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
but it is also true that “Many hands make light work.” “A bird 
in the hand may be worth two in the bush,” but “Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have.” As soon as we begin to pair and oppose 
proverbs in this way we begin to see that their reference is not 
indeed so general as we thought. Qualifications begin to be 
called for. The fact, of course, is that proverbs state a rough 
and ready judgment about life. They provide a foot-rule by 
which we can measure many of our experiences. Originated by 
the shrewd in jiast ages, they are yxiolecl by the people to form a 
stock of common wisdom. They rise to our lips (though not to 
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the lips of SO many of us as formerly) whenever something occurs 
that makes a deep impression or calls for philosophic judgment 
at the homely level. Mrs Poyser, in Adam Bede, and Sam Weller, 
in The Pickwick Papers, represent this tendency in a memorable 
manner. Thus, the proverb enables us to take a step upward 
out of the chaos of unanalysed experience towards the plane of 
philosophic truth where the contradictions of our human experi- 
ence are harmonized or disappear. 



CHAPTER IX 

LANGUAGE AND FEELING 
I. The Nature of Feeling 

Feeling, the term used originally for the impression received 
through the sense of touch and applied later to the quality 
common to all sense impressions, is now the recognized psycho- 
logical term for the aspect of pleasantness or unpleasantness in 
all our experience, whether the stimulus that arouses it be of 
external or internal origin. Feeling, in short, is that aspect of 
experience which is conveniently thought of as distinct from 
thinking and striving. 

In their simple and uncomplicated form our feelings are now 
held to be unanalysable into anything more elementary than 
pleasure and its opposite. Such simple feelings have, however, 
been further classified as cither tied to sense-impressions or free.* 
Examples of free feelings are to be found in (a) the state of 
pleasurable well-being which all healthy human beings are 
aware of when things are going well with them and [b) the less 
pleasant moods of varying intensity to which we are all subject 
from time to time when, no doubt, physiological functioning is 
imperfect. Examples of feelings which are tied to sense-impres- 
sions arc those expressed in such exclamations as “What a 
gorgeous sunset !“ or “Isn’t this scent delightful !” 

But feeling may also be bound up with our more active im- 
pulses, as, for instance, in our behaviour when an instinctive 
tendency within us is denied expression. Our simple feelings 
then become complicated by association with certain organic 
disturbances and are experienced in the form of what we call 
emotions. Fear and anger are obvious examples of emotional 
states which appear on the thwarting of natural impulse; except 
in such circumstances they are not observed to occur. Feeling 
may be bound up, moreover, not only with our thwarted instinc- 
tive impulses but also with certain types of idea which have the 
quality of endurance because of the value to us of what they 
stand for. Such feelings, fused with both instinctive tendencies 
and with enduring ideas, we call sentiments: for example, the 
sentiments connected with cherished ideas such as are centred 
round one’s home, one’s possessions, one’s friends, or one’s 
country. 

Again, at certain levels of civilization feelings may become 

* See J. C. Flugel, “The Psychology of Feeling,” in Eniylopadia Bntamtca, 14th 
edition (1926). 
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still further complicated by associations not only with instinctive 
impulses and with cherished ideas, but also by association with 
values which are regarded as completely impersonal. At this 
stage we see the emergence of the highest ideals, or as we some- 
times call them, the supreme values; for example, those of 
beauty, truth, and goodness. 

2. Forms of the Expression of Feeling 
It is natural to look for a development in the expression of 
feeling during childhood as well as in its direction and refinement. 
This development in expression may be illustrated if we take 
as an example tlic emotion we know as anger. Every one must 
havd* observed how the uncontrolled outbursts of temper (“tem- 
per-tantrums”) which are characteristic of children in infancy 
gradually give place as they grow older to controlled forms of 
expression. At first the infant who is roused to anger may blindly 
vent his resentment on any person or object within reach, or 
struggle or hold his breath or throw himself on the floor. In 
course of time, however, less irrational forms of behaviour follow 
up(jn the thwarting of natural impulse. “As age increases,” says 
Miss F. E. Goodenough in a careful study of this subject,^ 

primitive bodily responses are replaced by substitute reactions, 
commonly of a less violent and more symbolic character. With the 
beginning of speech, verbal rejoinders, used, at least in part, for 
some of the more overt motor expressions of anger, become in- 
crca.singly prevalent. 

From statistics quoted by Miss Goodenough it is clear that 
whereas up to the age of about two and a half or three there is 
a steady increase in crying, screaming, and making angry noises 
of various kinds as a method of showing resentment at the 
thwarting of natural impulse, such expressions of feeling as these 
begin steadily to decline in number and frequency as soon as 
the capacity for self-expression in language appears, and then a 
gradual increase in language-reactions themselves appears. 

Further emphasis will not be necessary to make it quite clear 
that for showing resentment or for securing one’s ends, no matter 
what they arc, language may become a mueh more effective 
instrument than the crude display of rage. Those who can 
express their feelings concisely and unmistakably in words give 
way much less often to the more clumsy physical forms of anger. 
The same children who give way in infancy to outbursts of violent 
temper sooner or later learn that words may be more deadly 

’ F. L. Goodenough, Anger in Toimg Children (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, J931). 
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than blows, that sarcasm may express their contempt more 
effectively than a mere curl of the lip, and that invective is a 
superior weapon to physical violence, just as pride may be 
expressed more suggestively by one’s words than in giving oneself 
airs, or Just as social good-feeling may be less embarrassing to 
one’s acquaintances when conveyed through compliments than 
when shown in hugs and caresses. It is in this way that language 
in its development has enabled us, if not to feel less deeply in 
some directions, at least to express What we fed with less crudity 
but greater effect. 


3. The Development of the Sentiments in Early Life 

The young child forms and develops his first sentiments in 
relation to those objects and persons in his immediate environ- 
ment that arc sources for him of repeated pleasure and satis- 
faction or of dissatisfaction and pain. These objects and persons, 
being regarded with cither standing desire or aversion, generate 
the sentiments of love or hate. Op the basis of these two powerful 
sentiments all the more sophisticated sentiments and values of 
later life arc built up. Now, a good deal of the preliminary 
scaffolding as well as of the essential structure of these later 
sentiments is linguistic. We have only to think of some of them 
— ^for example, the sentiment of fair play — to realize at once 
how much they depend for their fortification and permanence 
upon constant verbal reference — ^in books, newspapers, and 
everyday speech — to their personal value and social importance. 

For the healthy growth of such sentiments in young children 
the first requirement would seem to be an abundance and variety 
of experience, shared frequently and discussed freely with persons 
whose enthusiasms and interests are capable of kindling the 
same kind of feeling in others. In this way emotionalized habits 
of thought and standards of conduct are shaped, which in their 
turn shape all future experience. Here, again, it will be noted 
that intercourse with others during which the spark of a fresh 
interest may be nursed into a continuous flame is well-nigh 
impossible in the absence of speech. Comments on current 
experience, vividly phrased, have the power to invigorate each 
newly formed sentiment. This is one of the justifications for the 
inclusion of biography, history, and literature in every school 
curriculum; they ensure the crystallization of so many types of 
useful experience in durable form. Most modem boys and girls 
have had their sympathies quickened and enlarged by reading 
such books as Black Beauty, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Parables from Nature, 
and Oliver Twist, with the result that a warm interest has grown 
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up in the horse, the negro, the bumbler creatures of the country- 
side, and neglected children. History has also provided for all 
of us, in varying measure, a rich store of thrilling stories of men 
and women who have been willing to live and die for noble 
causes, and the songs, poems, and legends in which their deeds 
are for ever enshrined are likely to affect the young child more 
powerfully, perhaps, than the life that goes on around him. 
Thus are sentiments nourished and fed from feelings that might 
otherwise disappear with the passing moment; thus are the 
powers and virtues which appeal to boys and girls at different 
ages given an unforgettable setting. In short, the idea of the 
self as possessing, for example, physical strength, or athletic 
prowess, or courage, or endurance, or loyalty, or self-reliance, 
or perseverance, or honour, or chivalry, or magnanimity, or 
self-denial, or self-sacrifice may seldom be brought into sharp 
f(jcus in actual life, so that these are seen as lovely and desirable 
qualities only in association with story, verse, or song. 


4. The Social Sentiments 

The eflects of a full life and a good education are to be seen 
not only in the development of personal character but also in the 
improvement of the culture of the community at large. 

The sentiments or ideals, for example, of social justice, of 
toleration, and of healthy civic pride, though they have their 
roots in unreflecting feeling, do not find their full growth and 
perfect flowering in the absence of the language by which their 
value is fertilized and kept fresh. The great religions, too, respon- 
sible for so many of the higher sentiments and ideals in so far 
as they have created new ways of life and thought, have done so 
primarily through a gospel— i.c., a message expressed verbally. 
No doubt, too, the humanitarian feelings which brought about 
the abolition of the slave traffic existed in some form or other 
throughout history, but it was the spread of the ideas of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and the leaders of the French Revolution by pamphlet 
and discussion, the teaching of John Woolman, John Wesley, 
Thomas Paine, and their successors, and the oratory of Wilber- 
force and Clarkson that made them finally triumphant in this 
country. The feelings also to which wc owe the humanitarian 
legislation of the nineteenth century, and in consequence, the 
great improvement in our national health, our factory life, our 
education and amusements, were given volume and energy 
through the efforts of men and women skilled in exposition and 
persuasion in pulpit, Parliament, and Press. In brief, it is mainly 
through language that the intuitions of enlightened leaders 
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become the general property of the rest of us, and through 
language that they are made urgent enough to modify our 
common way of living. Perhaps Shelley has said the last word 
on this subject in his Defence of Poetry. 

It exceeds all imagination to conceive what would have been the 
moial condition of the woild if neitlici Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Chaiuer, Caldeion, Bacon, nor Milton had ever existed; ... if 
the Hebrew poetry had never been tianslatcd; if a revival of the 
study of Greek litciatuie had never taken place; . . . and if the 
poctiy ot the nligion of the aneient world had been extinguished 
together with its belief 

In passing, wc may perhaps mention the part played by 
language in the development of humour, which, regarded as 
feeling, may be defined as the slate of mind that accompanies 
“the playful and indulgent ticatment of the abstiid, incongruous, 
and ludicrous.” Small children and adults enjoy the kind of 
situation in which actions sjicak louclei than words; they enjoy 
the sudden or unexpcc ted downfall of the pompous and the 
inability of the gieat to deal wjth the ordinary emergencies of 
life. But as we giow older and more mature what wc laugh at 
tends increasingly to have a linguistic element in it. The ordinary 
situations of life may yield us all too few chances for fun, and we 
have recourse to stories — about mothers-iii-law, about henpecked 
husbands, the absurd unworldliness of fond loveis, cheap motor- 
cars, anglcis’ catches, and so on. In every case the fun is a 
manufactured article: the story is made humorous by the story- 
tcllei ’s wit and ai t. 

It is worth mentioning, too, that language has an important 
part to play in keeping social intei course fiee from undue strain. 
The point has been well made by Professor T. H. Pear. In 
Nature (May 2, 1942) we read: 

Piofessor Peai went on to discuss social diffeicncts as shown by 
language Each class uses characteristic teiras of appioval, dis- 
appioval, endcaimcnt, < nthusiasni, and boicdom, and each dis- 
appiovis 01 iidicules the choice of others . . Of the learnt 
phrases which (specially indicate social status, the emollient group 
are the most sti iking They arc used to begin, interrupt, or end a 
conveisatiori, to refuse or decline a itqiicsl, suggestion, or invitation, 
to coirect a mis-statement, to oppose a jiioposition without rancour, 
to adduce incontiovertibk if unwelcome evidence, to accost a shy 
person, or lepiove a backslider. 


5. The EMorioNAi Tone ot Words 
N ow, just as images of impressions registered through the 
activity of the sense-organs linger in the mind long after the 
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stimulus that caused them has ceased to operate, so images of 
our past feelings slumber in quiescence within us; and both are 
subject to lively recall on the oc casion of a suitably linguistic cue. 
Moreover, we may day-dream in terms of each or both of them — 
indulge, that is, in sentimentalism- -or we may make them serve 
a master-purpose to which we have devoted our energy and faith. 

It has always been realized that woids vary a great deal in 
their capac ity to evoke feeling. A good many convey little besides 
their plainer meanings; others are subtly charged with definite 
even if indefinable emotional tone. It is the latter type of word 
which the skilled advocate, the propagandist, the prophet, and 
the poet know so well how to tmploy. Thus, there are words 
which we have so often heard in circumstances wheic feeling 
has run high that we have become unable to regard them with 
complete detachment; they are triggei -words that never fail 
to have an explosive elfect upon the sentiments connected with 
them. There are also words that some of us may hesitate to use 
freely and hghtlv in ordinary eonversations simply because of 
the sacredness of their assotiations. Otheis, again, we may be 
ashamed to utter because they are icgaided as ‘bad’ words 
that have the power, as we think, to pollute the lips of those 
who utter them. Others there are which we habitually avoid, 
because we should feel socially inferior if we permitted ourselves 
to employ them For one leason or another certain words are 
regarded with respect, with fcai, or with taboo. 

Whcthci the average man or woman ran ever get clear of his 
(motional entanglements and take a purely lational view of 
words is extiemclv doubtful. Professoi Einstein has recently 
declared that it would be a good thing if such emotionally 
charged words as ‘honour’ and ‘patiiotism’ could be ciadicated 
altogether from human speech, since it is impossible to think 
coolly and logically when they aie being employed But wc 
cannot cast off our spiritual heritage so easilv; neither is it 
entirely desirable. Foi example, who ean gainsay that by reason 
of our eaily education and upbringing, duiing which* we were 
fed upon a literature dealing with natural objects in a rural 
setting, we are unable to think witliout sympathy of the occupa- 
tions that bring men and women into intimate touch with the 
life of the countryside ? We shall always regard the work of the 
shepherd with tender feeling, if only because we have in our 
childhood read, sung, and learned by heart the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and beeome acquainted with a good deal of the simpler 
pastoral poetry. 

To each attempt to reconstruct a new scculai city of metaphor 
and legend the words themselves are tiaitois We use them to build 
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up walls against old symbols, but every unsuspected noun or verb 
lets in a host of intruding memories. We speak of a Cup, and in our 
memory the cup is taken, blessed, and drunk in remembrance of the 
Son of Man; there are jewels that never lose a brightness borrowed 
from the light of the Holy Jerusalem. . . . Swords, reeds, and 
dragons, a sponge of vinegar . . . temples and thrones . . . the 
lilies of the field, these are not, cannot be solitary words until we 
have quite forgotten the Bible.^ 

Such emotionally charged language forms the enduring fabric 
out of which our common life is constructed: it provides both 
the cement and the body of the structure that shelters us from 
what otherwise would be an intolerable and barbaric world. 


6. A Classification of Words in Terms of their 
Feeung Tone 

In view of what has so far been said we shall readily understand 
how the enormous vocabulary of the English language has 
enabled our great writers to select their words so that these not 
only express their ideas with a liigb degree of logical precision, 
but also indicate clearly the author’s attitude both to his subject 
and to those for whom he was writing. A classification of words 
and jihrases in terms of their feeling tone will make this point 
plain. Here, for example, is an attempt at such a classification: 

I. Neutral Terms 

(1) Names of common thmgs, actions, and states: knife, clock, 
louch, observe, wet, 

(2) Technical terms: accumulator, tangent, kilowatt, Aertex, Sanatogen. 

(3) Names for coJk-ctions of tilings: groieries, sports and pastimes, 
the British Isles. 

(4) Abstract terms and concepts: metaphysics, thought, geology, 
hygiene. 

(5) Vague terms: thing, affair, business, case. 

Language which is composed wholly of neutral terms is admir- 
ably suited for scientific exposition and logical reasoning. There 
is a danger, however, that abstract terras and concepts may be 
taken to stand for ‘ real ’ things, instead of as labels for the common 
feature of a gieat number of more or less dissimilar things. 

II. Elevated Terms 

( 1 ) Formal terms : madam, sire. 

(2) Euphemisms : paying guests, the deceased. 

(3) Pocticisms: beauteous, roseate, o'er. 

' W. Holtby, in The Realist (London, 1927). 
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(4) Genteelisms: lady dog, expectorate. 

(5) Archaicisms : albeit, whilom, quotha. 

(6) Alienisms: quattrocento, chiaroscuro. 

(7) Vogue words: intriguing, meticulous. 

(8) Romanticisms: sublime, eternal, absolute, for ever. 

(9) Dignified terms: edifice, emolument. 

Language which abounds in elevated terms will undoubtedly 
dignify a worthy theme, though the danger is to be guarded 
against of assuming that plain things are other than plain. 
Moreover, the facile use of such language may merely cloak a 
desire to be tliought superior to ordinary folk. 

III. Debased Terms 

(1) Vulgarisms: blimey, crikey, jitters. 

(2) Stump words : bike, pub, Liz, prep. 

(3) Tiade names: Snofrute, Phiteezi. 

(4I Babyisms : daddy, dolly, undies, panties, woollies. 

(5) Make-do’s; thingumabob, what-d'you-call-it. 

(6) Facetious terms: skedaddle, spiffiicate. 

(7) Emphaticisms: f rightfully, awfully, beastly, utterly. 

Language which abounds in debased terms, whatever the 
occasion, clearly indicates a mind that is unused to dwelling 
on any but the lowest levels of taste and refinement. 

7. Stock Phrases in Common Use 

Many good words and phrases soon become soiled by constant 
and careless handling when made the stock-in-trade of the 
literary cheap-jack. The writers of popular songs, film scenarios, 
commercial advertisements, and literary best-sellers know only 
too well how to use the sort of language tliat is likely to secure a 
facile emotional response from unthinking people. Fortunately, 
to-day a great deal of the language of the Bible is unsuited to 
their purposes. Other sources have been found, however, and 
the poets and tlic novelists -have been searched and made to yield 
up their treasured phrases for a baser use than they themselves 
dreamed of. To touch off the feelings of the masses nowadays 
our purveyors of emotionalized ideas have only to remember 
that millions of us live a more or less artificial life cut off from 
Nature, so that they need only learn to refer lightly and prettily 
to the simple life, the wander-thirst, the open road, the beloved 
vagabond, the roadside fire, the wind on the heath, the wraggle- 
taggle gipsi&s, the dawn on the mountains, the nightingale and 
the rose, sunset and evening star, moonlight on the river, where 
the rainbow ends, hills and the sea, sea fever, the far horizon. 
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ships that pass in the night, hands across the sea, East is East and 
West is West, the White Man’s burden, the noble savage, lotus 
land, the earthly paradise, El Dorado, sunken gold, etc., or 
alternatively to harp on the old familiar themes verbalized in 
such phrases as the kettle on the hob, the cup that cheers, silver 
threads among the gold. Darby and Joan, true till death, tears, 
idle tears, the vacant chair, the prodigal’s return, sonny boy, 
sweet seventeen, toddles, ten little toes, home, sweet home, etc., 
ad nauseam. 

In this kind of way the thousands of easily memorable phrases 
which the jiocts and the novelists have coined and put into 
circulation are now spent freely by popular writers in the effort 
to stir, win, and keep a semi-literate audience. Such phrases 
soon lose their shape and get shabby and fray out into cliches. 
It is true that familiarity with the popular authors serves to 
stabilize one’s attitude towards many of the problems of life as 
well as to satisfy one’s desire for that full life which few can lead. 
But the net effect may well be to stereotype the emotional life 
of those who respond to authors unthinkingly. It takes a writer 
of some force and originality to be convincing without these 
common tokens of emotional exchange, to ignore them altogether, 
and create his own tokens calls for the kind of genius that does 
not appear more than once in a generation. 


8. Language and Psychotherapy 
The part played by language in the expression of feeling may 
be illustrated in another way. All the evidence from psycho- 
therapy goes to show that any successful re-ordering of a disturbed 
emotional life is largely a matter of reconstruction through free 
discussion. Cures brought about in the absence of free discussion 
between doctor and patient, either by hypnosis or by pure 
abreaction (which is effected by getting the patient to revive 
and live over again the forgotten emotional experience responsible 
for his mental troubles), fail as a rule to be permanent. The 
practice of confession, though it would never be regarded as a 
form of abreaction, may nevertheless be looked upon as the most 
thoroughgoing kind of it, since, in addition to the mere reproduc- 
tion of disturbing experiences, a new attitude is taken up towards 
them mainly as a result of sympathetic encouragement, largely 
expressed in words, followed by quiet reflection during which 
the problems involved are consciously faced and, as calmly as 
possible, reviewed. Certainly, the rational intelligence of the 
patient, which operates fully only in verbal discussion, cannot 
be ignored in the treatment of his mental troubles. 
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The better types of psychotherapy all take the form of estab- 
lishing rational connexions between the repressed emotional 
experiences which have brought about the disturbed mental 
state and the rest of the mind. The psychotherapist — whether 
he calls himself psycho-analyst, psychological analyst, per- 
suasionist, suggestionist, or merely physician— gets his patients 
to talk themselves into sanity. A further example is that of the 
well-known method of dream interpretation which consists of 
leading the patient to narrate his dreams, discuss the images 
that occur in them, and accept the psycho-analyst’s account of 
their meaning. Jung’s word-association technique, which was 
devised for the exploration of the more inaccessible regions of the 
mind, is again essentially linguistic. 

In brief, the essence of effective psychotherapy fs that likely 
causes of trouble in the patient’s life are faced as impersonally 
as possible and freely and fully discussed. The mere adoption 
by the patient of a detached and objective attitude towards his 
experiences tends to make him less the sport of his impulses. 
He learns that in civilized communities the expression of purely 
primitive emotion, in view of the heavy price that may have to 
be paid for it, is almost impossible. He secs, accordingly, that 
repression of some kind is necessary, though it need not be of the 
kind that brings about mental disorder. His problem, though 
he will not always sec it so clearly, is to discover how unorganized 
emotions and irrational trends in behaviour may become ‘ sublim- 
ated ’ — that is, put into the service of the sentiments which have 
power to express them cathartically. This sort of problem is 
never solved in dumb silence but by the consideration and 
application of the moral principles and ideals which aie best 
expressed in words — e.jj., in maxims, piovcrbs, aphorisms, 
parables, fables, and allcgoiies. 


9 . Catharsis 

It is perhaps necessary to distinguish between sublimation 
and catharsis. A catharsis was a purge; cathartic tragedy purged 
the soul of its unwholesome emotions. Sublimation means 
refinement and has reference to the nobler forms in which the 
cruder emotions may be expressed. Catharsis differs, however, 
in meaning according to whether employed by the psycho- 
analyst or the writer on asstheties. In the opinion of Freud and 
his followers the usual cause of a mental breakdown as it is 
revealed in hysterical symptoms or in an anxiety neurosis is to 
be sought in a pathological restriction of the flow of mental 
energy which has become centred too exclusively around certain 
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shameful ideas. These ideas have, in consequence of their incom- 
patibility with the consciously approved ideas of the maturer self, 
escaped from the patient’s control, but when in the process of 
abreaction they arc once more brought to his notice, then the 
energy which has been ‘bottled up,’ so to speak, becomes liber- 
ated and automatically finds its discharge. This liberation of 
pathologically pent-up emotion is what the psycho-analysts look 
upon as catharsis (or psycho-catharsis). There is no reason, of 
course, why this catharsis should not be made a fully conscious 
process, taking place with the patient’s full co-operation and 
sympathy. But the psycho-analysts appear to regard it as capable 
of producing its effects in a more or less mechanical manner — 
much as a laxative or a good cry produces relief — rather than 
as a consciously formed new resolve may produce relief when it 
braces one up morally and intellectually by re-integrating one’s 
purposes and efforts. 

In the ordinary non-pathological meaning of the word catharsis 
has now come to stand for the emotional relief and refreshment 
afforded by the practice (or contemplation) of art, especially of 
the art of tragedy. We owe the early use of the word, of course, 
to Aristotle, wJiosc influence was responsible for its restriction for so 
many centuries to the purifying effects of a dramatic performance 
upon those who attended it either as actors or as spectators. 

Comparing the psycho-analytic and the aesthetic uses of the 
term ‘catharsis,’ we may perhaps say that the difference is 
much the same as between mere recreation and re-creation. 
The true cathartic effect may be thought of as occurring through 
the actor or the spectator being enabled at one and the same 
time both to experience and rid himself of the tragic emotions 
vicariously and also to contemplate them ideally and impersonally, 
sub specie eeternilalis. 


lo. The Cathartic Qciality of Great Ijterature 

A question wliich naturally arises is, “What is the essential 
difference between the literature which has the higher cathartic 
quality and the literature which, while it certainly works upon 
the feelings, has no such genuine cathartic effect?’’ It is really 
the difl'ercnce between abreaction and the true Aristotelian 
catharsis. Thus we may speak of abreactive and of cathartic 
literature, the difference between them now being clear. 

The Italian philosopher Croce says’ : 

The distinction between contemplated feeling and feeling enacted 
and endured is the source of the power, ascribed to art, of ‘ liberating 
* B. Croce, “Aesthetics,” in Emycloptdui Brilamica, t4th edition (1926). 
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US from the passions’ and ‘calming’ us (the powei of catliaisis), 
and of the subsequent condemnation from an sesthetic point of view 
of woiks of art, or parts of them, in which immediate feeling has a 
place or finds a vent. 

Wordsworth tells us in his memorable preface to the second 
edition of Lyrical Ballads that: 

all good poetry is the spontancotis overflow of powerful feelings, 
and though this be true, poems to which any value can be attached 
were never produced on any variety of subjects but by a man who, 
being possessed of more than usual organic sensibility, had also 
thought long and deeply. 

Later in the preface he goes on to say: 

I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings: it takes its origin from emotion lecollected in tianquillity; 
the emotion is contemplated idl, by a sf>ecies of reaction, the tian- 
quillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that which 
was before the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and 
does itself actually exist in the mind In this mood successful com- 
position geneially begins, and m a mood similar to this it is carried 
on.^ 

It should be noted that Wordsworth is speaking chiefly of the 
best types of lyric and reflective poetry produced by poets with 
a natural genius for their art, and of genius for this variety of 
poetry he writes in the essay supplementary to the Preface already 
quoted from, “the only infallible sign is the widening of the 
sphere of human sensibility, for the delight, honour, and benefit 
of human nature.” 

This being so, there will be found in all great literature a 
quality which enables those who study it to experience the 
emotions expressed and yet contemplate them as puiged of their 
personal effects by the poet’s own scale of values; to feel some- 
thing of the delight, pity, or exaltation with which he is thrilled; 
to know the peissions just as they are, but to know them for what 
they are worth; in short, to use the words of Matthew Arnold, 
“to see life steadily and see it whole.” In other words, one 
characteristic of seeing life sub specie etemitatis is to see it is inter- 
preted or valued afresh for us by a master-mind. 


II. Pure and Mixed ^Esthetic Feeling * 

Most writers on aesthetic problems agree that whether we wish 
to experience the true Aristotelian cathaursis or merely get an 
abreactive pleasure we must rise above a purely personal attitude 
* Tht Pottical Works of WtUiun Wordsworth, Oxford edition (1917), pp 935, 940. 
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towards what is presented to us; they distinguish, that is to say, 
between pleasure enjoyed without reflection and the dispassionate 
contemplation which in suitable circumstances arouses the 
aesthetic feeling. A distinction should be made at this point 
between the pleasure one finds in form and that which one finds 
in content. It is the former which is usually regarded as the 
purely aesthetic pleasure. Consequently it may be denied — as, 
indeed, it has been — that children are capable of genuine aesthetic 
enjoyment, since, it is said, they cannot possibly take an im- 
personal and cool interest in anything beautiful. Pure aesthetic 
feeling depends on the power of the mind to ignore content and 
meaning and concentrate on relations of form and colour, a 
power which obviously is a late development and unusual in 
children. 

On the other hand, the aesthetic feeling may be regarded as 
arising from pleasure in things for their own sake and not because 
of their practical consequences to those who enjoy them. In 
this sense all normal children experience aesthetic feeling. Cer- 
tainly their delight in bright colours, in rhythmic movement, and 
in songs and rhymes is evidence’ of the existence in them of a 
feeling which is aesthetic if it is anything, though it may not 
be aesthetic feeling of the rarest kind; it is the root, at any rate, 
from which the genuine thing springs. Many people would 
think it undesirable and unnatural, too, that the growing child 
should seek to add the factor of impersonal contemplation to his 
simple enjoyments, for in adult life it is only those emotions which 
may enslave us and degrade us that need to be controlled and 
viewed dispassionately in the fight of pure reason. As Stern 
rightly says ; 

Even in adults, especially when uneducated, a true and unmixed 
aesthetic fct’ling is comparatively rare. Complete detachment from 
the content, from a bias of any kind, from sympathy and antipathy 
— i.e., then, from all non-aesthctic factors — ^is, as a matter of fact, 
scarcely possible to simple human nature ; and we ought not, from 
the point of view of a theoretical prejudice, to despise the attitude 
in which aesthetic appreciation is intermingled with appreciation 
of the subject under treatment. Although the little child practically 
never displays unmixed aesthetic feeling, yet it exists within him, 
and with more mature growth and appropriate, careful guidance, 
his pleasure in pictures, dances, songs, and stories will increasingly 
“develop into the capacity of enjoying the purely aesthetic qualities 
which are offered in these forms.* 

We must, however. Stern goes on to say, be careful to prevent 
ourselves dragging the child away from his interest in the subjcct- 

* W. Stem, The Piyehdogy of Early Childhood (London, Allen and Unwin, 1930). 
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matter and attempting to thrust upon him the adult forms of 
aesthetic enjoyment which cannot yet, in view of his relative 
immaturity, be his. 

This is obviously the common sense of the matter. We are 
not simply divisible into people capable of pure aesthetic appre- 
ciation and people incapable of any kind of aesthetic appreciation 
at all. There must be grades in the development of our capacity 
for aesthetic feeling, and to look down upon what we regard as 
beneath us is not always good manners nor is it always wise. 


12. The Literature of Wish-fulfilment 
The distinction between pure and mixed aesthetic feeling 
should enable us to evaluate a little more justly, and perhaps more 
kindly, the literature which consists mainly of sentiments, of 
allusions to or descriptions of situations that call up the commoner 
types of emotion. It will not be disputed that the sentiments 
alluded to in Section 7 are healthy enough when occurring 
occasionally and naturally; they have a place in life, or they 
would not exist in such plenty, but the literature which celebrates 
them so freely is the abreactive literature of relaxation. There 
are still other sentiments which most of us at some time or other 
experience, though it is no longer thought respec table to indulge 
in them otherwise than imaginatively. The abreactive literature 
which exploits these sentiments has been called the literature of 
wish-fulfilmcnt. Its commonest ingredients are murders, hair- 
breadth escapes, and illicit love. But if the literature of relaxation 
and wish-fulfilment merely provides an escape from the too 
insistent pressure of everyday events and an opportunity for 
self-indulgence in the emotions which either consciously or 
unconsciously we may want to experience, then it plays its part 
as one of the many forms of recreation and amusement open to 
human beings, though it can hardly be called great literature. 
When innocuous it must be classed with bath salts and confec- 
tionery; when not, with less wholesome things, like alcohol and 
drugs. The idea it stands for is, negatively the escape from bore- 
dom, positively ‘a good time.’ It enables us to identify ourselves 
imaginatively with those people whose lives are fuller and more 
interesting than our own, coloured by romantic friendships and 
adventures, broadened by foreign travel, and made happy by 
great wealth, perfect love, and the happy ending. What has 
been denied to us, what we have been deprived of, what we 
would give all we have to possess — these things we can have by 
falling back upon the image-evoking power of words. The worst 
of such literature is that as a rule it is merely abreactive, that it 
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provides momentary relief but no genuine or lasting satisfaction. 
It is catharsis by instalments that can never be completely paid. 
Too great an indulgence in it brings about an atrophy of the 
higher forms of human sensibility. After all, it is a consolation 
to remember that the greatest satisfactions cannot be had for 
the mere asking. 

13. Beauiy and Enjoyment 

As we have all eady indicated, it must not be tliought that the 
purest fin m of a'sthctic feeling which arises from the contemplation 
of great ait depends for its existence upon a highly developed 
organi/ation of our moral and intellectual lif<‘. Perhaps at the 
highest levels, ait and morality are not inseparable, even though 
the Gieeks frequently employed the same term for them both; 
and, in spite of Keats, beauty and truth are not always the same 
thing. As we have all eady implied, the infant who croons with 
delight at the sight ol a pietty-coloured toy has the root of the 
matter in him, \\ hilc the Air on the G String is enjoyed by many 
whose morals are not as they should be. At bottom the aesthetic 
feeling is nothing but a particular form of delight, a delight in 
what is regarded as being in its own way, and without reference 
to our human needs, as perfect as it can possibly be. The difficulty 
about isolating it is that while in itself it has nothing to do with 
truth 01 morality, it nevertheless is apt to become inextricably 
complicated with them, since no one can bring an absolutely 
open and empty (01 rather, emptied) mind to the contemplation 
either of natural objects or works of art: indeed, we all of us 
bring minds that difler greatly from one anerther. It is interesting 
and, indeed, imjiortant for our general thesis to note Uiat the 
contemplation of pictures is influenced by our reading methods. 
The Western European reads horizontally and so looks at pictures 
diflc'i ently from the Chinese, who read vertically. This is one 
reason whv we may fail to oliserve the rhythms of Chinese art, 
and why the Chinese do not always appreciate ours. 

A gieat deal of nonsense is talked about getting the asthetic 
feeling at its best by allowing an object to have its way with us, 
as it ran only do when wc give over analysing its elements and 
reflecting as to its meaning, and yield ourselves up to the sensa- 
tions it will then arouse in us. We fool ourselves in thinking this 
possible. It is piobable that the critics who talk of art as being 
purely a matter of the senses with the mind non-operative have 
been misled into supposing that the impersonal view is an a»- 
personal view and that i/irinterested feeling is aa-interested. The 
idea of aesthetic pcrc option as something which ignores the con- 
tent ol what is jiervcived is a figment of the imagination. 
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In view of this fact it would seem that aesthedc pleasures might 
be graded in a scale which would place the pleasures of sensation 
[e.g., the taste of a ripe peach or the delicate odour of a rare 
flower) at a lower point than the sensitive appreciation of excellent 
craftsmanship in one of the arts; and this again, possibly, at a 
lower point than the appreciation of poetry which adds a new 
significance to experience and gives life a fuller and richer 
meaning. Thus, those who indulge freely in cheap literature, 
art, or music may, at one and the same time, satisfy an appetite 
of a sort and also get an aesthetic thrill through the realization 
that what they have read could not possibly be more enjoyable. 
But the finest forms of aesthetic pleasure come from disinterested 
contemplation of the object as something significant and somehow 
unique and perfect, and therefore satisfying in itself as a source 
of beauty apart from any material utility it may possess. 


14. iEsTHETiG Appreciation and Intellectual 

U NDERSTANDING 

What the poet has often to contend with, however, is the fact 
that he will often be addressing himself to those who aire 
prevented by their familiarity with traditional meanings from 
understanding what he is trying to say for the first time. It is 
sometimes difficult in the most ordinary circumstances to make 
an unfamiliar meaning intelligible. In addition to making new 
meanings intelligible the poet frequently has to contend with 
those who have prccoiucivcd notions as to the province and the 
form of poetry. Thus, many persons think that certain subjects 
are ‘poetical’ and certain others fit only for prose; certainly the 
blank verse of Milton, the free rhythms of Walt Whitman, and 
the loose Alexandrines of Robert Bridges at first hindered their 
inventors rather than helped them. Again, a feature of the 
experimental work of Mr I. A. Richards at Cambridge has 
brought out very clearly the fact that a love of poetry is often 
accompanied by a total incapacity for understanding its meaning. 
This is not surprising, perhaps, in view of the fact that many 
people have told us that meaning in poetry doesn’t greatly matter. 
For instance. Professor A. E. Housman quoted with approval 
the saying of Coleridge that poetry gives us most pleasure when 
only generally and not perfectly understood. An extreme example 
of this point of view is the remark attributed to Mr Arnold Bennett: 
“ I don’t care what language the words of an opera are 
written in so long as I don’t understand it.” 

There would appear to be at least two types of the response 
which ignores tlie intellectual meaning of what is being enjoyed. 
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There is the facile response of the person who enjoys emotional 
situations, who has his feelings always so near the surface that 
they will invariably appear on the occurrence of any suitable 
cue. He is the person we call sentimental. One emotion, in 
particular, which he is prone to experience at the slightest 
provocation is the emotion of melancholy or sorrow in considering 
our mortal lot. Thus, Anatole France has written of an early 
experience of his in the appreciation of a poem which he happened 
to read. 

. In this little poem there were many words and phrases that were 
new to me, and which I did not understand ; but the general effect 
of them seemed to me to be so sad and beautiful that I was thrilled 
by a feeling that i had never known before — the charm of melan- 
choly was revealed to me by a score of verses the literal meaning of 
which I could not have explained. The fact is that unless one has 
grown old, one docs not need to understand deeply in order to feel 
deeply; things dimly comprehended can be quite touching, and it 
is very true that what is vague and indefinite has a charm for youth. 

The appeal of melancholy was in this case to a nature already 
attuned to it, to a mind to whom “but to think is to be full of 
.sorrow.” 

Even cultured and intelligent adults to whom the intellectual 
meaning of a text cannot possibly cause any difficulty may, 
however, be haunted by the fact that “sunt lachrymae rerum et 
mentem mortalia tangunt.” These arc the people who say, on 
encountering a felicitous verbal construction that awakens their 
sense of the pathos of human existence for ever under doom, that 
intellectual content of any kind in poetry is by comparison 
insignificant. They are apt to forget that they bring to bear on 
such language as has moved them minds that have been prepared 
by long and loving familiarity with the best classical poetry, so 
that though they may ignore the intellectual content of what they 
read, this is not the same thing as being ignorant of it. When 
Professor Housman tells us that the line from Milton’s Arcades, 
“Nymphs and shepherds, dance no more,” has a beauty and a 
pathetic quality about it which cannot be accounted for by an 
examination of the meanings of the separate words we must 
reply that his own record in poetry and scholarship would 
suggest that he was susceptible to a very marked degree to “the 
sense of tears in things human,” and that the associations of the 
words for him, steeped for so long as he had been in pastoral 
poetry, accounts for the rest. Few among ordinary educated 
folk are aware of the intense feeling behind Milton’s words. 
Our ^nds arc not all equally sensitive, and those that are most 
sensitive are not always sensitive to the same kind of beauty. 
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There are a thousand and one things we cannot express in words 
that have the power to stir us to the depths, but they are not 
the same thousand and one for both Professor Housman and the 
morons. 

We may say, then, that poetry which has no other purpose 
than to evoke the feelings we are predisposed to expeiience readily 
may very well do wiAout meaning of an exquisitely exact or 
remote kind; but where poetry of an original and high order is 
in question it would be humbler of us to believe that the poet 
has something to say to us which, if properly understood, would 
enlarge our sympatliies and make us feci to some extent differently 
from what we have been accustomed to feel. 

We may note in passing that Matthew Arnold’s touchstones 
foi the detection of the degree of high poetif quality seem in their 
selection to have been biassed, too, by his susceptibility to the 
intimations of mortality in human achievement. For example: 

( 1 ) Absent thee from felicity awhile 

(a) bat on his faded cheek. 

(3) Had we never loved so kindly . . . 

(4) Et jadis fusmes si mignotles ' 

Here wc have the same note as in : 

Nymphs and shepherds, dance no more. 

Nous ii’iions plus aux bois 


15. Fleling for the Sound and Rhyihm or Virsb 

But it is sometimes argued tliat many adults who die far less 
sophisticated than Anatole France or IVofcssor Housman, and 
many little children, too, manage to get a meaning out of poetry 
read to them which is quite independent of (and possibly supeiior 
to) the sum of tlie meanings of the separate woids and phrases. 
They form the second type of non-intellectual response we have 
alluded to. Upon close examination this second non-intellectual 
type of me.ining turns out to be not a meaning at all but something 
which is intimately connected with the pleasurable sound of the 
verses, the intellectual meaning of the whole being as foreign 
to them as the meaning of what is being sung in Arnold Bennett’s 
perfect opera. It is a fact, for example, that little Edmund Gosse 
at the age of eight or nine was greatly impressed one day by 
hearing his father read aloud a passage from Virgil. Wc may 
perhaps overlook the fact that the elder Gosse could not have 
given Virgil’s lines the same sounds as the poet himself heard in 
them, seeing that we are not sure now what these sounds precisely 
were, and we may perhaps overlook the fact, too, that Dante, 
a far greater poet than Gosse, valued Virgil for his philosophy 
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rather than for his music. But let us hear what Edmund Gosse 
has to say: 

And then, in the twilight, as he shut the volume at last, oblivious 
of my presence, he began to murmur and to chant the adorable 
verses by memory. 

Tityrc, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi, 
he warbled ; and I stopped my play, and listened as if to a nightin- 
gale, till he reached 

tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 

“O P.ipa, what is that?” I could not prevent myself from asking. 
He translated the verses, he explained the meaning, but his 
exfKjsition g.ise me little inteiest. What to me was beautiful 
Amaryllis? She and her love-sick Tityrus awakened no image 
whatevei in my mind. 

But a miracle had been revealed to me, the incalculable, the 
amazing beauty which could exist in the sound of verses.^ 

As a rule a certain amount of ‘meaning’ may of course be 
caught from the manner in whirji prose or poetry which we do 
not uudeistand is read to us. This may have no sort of relation, 
however, to the meaning of the text itself: for example, the 
savages in Kint’ Solomon’s Mines were awed by the recitations of 
the Englishmen while waiting for the eclipse of the sun — with 
which they had been ‘threatened’ — but the recitations, which 
were just for the purpose of filling up time, had for their content 
nothing other than the multiplication tables. I have myself 
heard a rigmarole in Welsh mistaken by an intelligent D.Litt. 
for the Lord’s Prayer in that language. In short, to argue that 
the intellectual content of what is written makes no very great 
difference to the value of poetry as a source of aesthetic feeling is 
to exalt musical nonsense, or even such fine verses as Edgar Allan 
Poe’s tintinnabulation. The Bells, to the level of The Tempest, 
Paradise Lost, and 7 he Prelude. 

It would appear to be true, then, that while the appeal of 
poetry varies with the personality of the reader or listener, the 
poetry that appeals to the best minds must combine in it the 
appeals that separately and by themselves may have the power 
to affect less sopliistieated readers. By asking children of different 
ages to write down or recite the line which has appealed to them 
most in poems they have learned I have found some, like the 
young Edmund Gosse, who were charmed by the movement of 
Ihe verse but many others for whom the subject was the main 
source of attraction. Again, some children liked the lines of their 
choice because of the sentiment. A good many others said that 
* /^alAer and Son (London, Heinemann, 1907). 
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the appeal lay in the power of the words to evoke pleasing 
pictures. Combine all these where the cultivated mind is con- 
cerned, and you have the elements which Matthew Arnold 
required in the finest poetry: high truth and seriousness, with 
diction and movement to match. 

16. Stages in jEsthetic Development in the Racf 

We have reached the point in our argument that the extent 
to which our minds become cnl^htened and our sympathies 
enlarged is reflected in the quality of the literature we are able 
to appreciate and enjoy. The jesthetic response to the best things 
in life is disinterested. As wc become older and wiser it finds 
its fullest satisfaction at ascending levels of art and thought. Now 
it is worthy of note that in The Testament of Beauty Robert Bridges 
has traced four stages in the development of aesthetic sensibility. 
We see the first stage in man’s enjoyment of nature and natural 
objects: such enjoyment is universal among civilized and un- 
civilized peoples, among old and young. “This spiritual elation 
and response to Nature,” says Bridges, “is man’s generic mark.” 
The individual child lingers for a long time at this stage: 

*Th a delight to look on him in tireless play 
attentivly occupied with a world of wonders, 
so rich m toys and playthings that naked Nature 
wer enough without the marvelous mventary of man. 

(II, 464-467) 

The second stage is marked by man’s enjoyment of the artistic 
forms which he invents as an expression of his interest in Nature 
and natural objects. But, Bridges says, the sensible forms which 
fust arrest attention direct our thoughts upward. 

And Alt, as it creattlh new forms of beauty 
awakencth new ideas that advance the spirit 
in the life of Reason to the wisdom of God. (II, 845-847) 

Or, as he puts it in another place, 

. . . beauty (as in bird-song) 
was recognized consntntly and exploited by art, 
and after m man bf came that ladder of joy whereon 
slowly climbing to heaven he shall find peace with God. 

(Ill, 789-792) 

An important step upward towards this highest form of being 
is represented in the third stage in which beauty is felt to be 
inherent in the human affections, particularly in love between 
the sexes. The next and final stage brings man to the appreciation 
of beauty in the world of moral, intellectual, and religious values: 
Knowledge accumulateth slowly and not in vain; 
with new attainment new orders of beauty arise, 
in thought and art new values. 


(I, 698-700) 
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But throughout, says Bridges, whether we are dealing with Nature 
or Art, with human affection or religious devotion, beauty is 

the quality of appearances that thru’ the $ensc 

wakeneth spiritual emotion in the mind of maiK (I, 843-4) 

Thus, in the words of the Symposium'.. 

He who under the influence of true love rising upward begins to 
see that beauty is not far from the end. And the true o^er of 
going, or being led by another to the things of love, is to use the 
beauties of earth as steps along which he mounts upwards for the 
sake of that other beauty, going from one to two and from two to 
all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair 
practices to fair notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the 
notion of absolute beauty, and at last he knows what the essence 
of beauty is. 


17. Stages in ^Esthetic Development: in the Individual 

A parallel development of aesthetic sensibility appears to hold 
for the individual as well as for the race: that is, if the. results 
of the simple experiment to be outlined below are to be trusted. 
A question was set by the writer to a number of children for the 
purpose of exploring their aesthetic preferences. It was couched 
as follows: 

The following things have been described as very beautiful: 

moonlight on the river, a glistening dewdrop, a hawthorn hedge 
in spring, choirboy voices in a cathedral, a well-consti ucted 
radio cabinet, the love of a dog for its master, the crescent moon 
in a clear sky. 

Make a list of seven things which you consider beautiful. 

The instances given were quoted in order to suggest the 
existence of beauty outside the realm of Nature, as well as within 
it, and to indicate that one-word answers should be avoided. 

A classification of the answers showed very clearly that for 
the young child beauty is almost always associated at first with 
nature and natural objects. A few of the more childish answers 
had references to taste sensations [e.g., the liking for jellies, etc.). 
But it is only with the approach of adolescence that beauty is 
thought of as existing in the human form and features and in the 
products of human activity; neither are the human relationships 
thought of as giving rise to any kind of aesthetic feeling. Still less 
is th'ere any general conception of the existence of beauty in the 
ideail world of moral, intellectual, and religious values. 

Gradually, after the age of ten or eleven is reached, boys and 
girls become conscious of beauty in the arts and crafts, especially 
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Glassification of Answers to the Questions on Beautiful Things 

Tlip first number of each pair below is the number of answers given under the 
conesponding heading. -The second shows the percentage of all the answers taken 

together. 


I. Natwe 

Flowers and gardens, trees and 
woods, etc. 

The sky: sunset, dawn, moon- 
light, stars, the rainbow, 
storms, etc. 

Mountain, hill, and cliff scenery 

Seasonal changes: snow, 
autumn tints, spring, etc. 

Country sights and views: vil- 
lages, cottages, farms 

Country sounds and smells 
(e.g , birds’ songs), etc. 

Animals and birds, fishes and 
insects .... 

Miscellaneous 


Giris 

II-I2 

years 

12-13 

years 

13-14 

years 

48-25 

73-20 

79-23 

23-1 a 
n-5 

41-12 

8-2i 

24-7 

12-4 

ti-5 

26-^ 

22-61 

8—4 

21-6 

•7-5 

•4-7 

10-3 

•6-4i 

16-8 

3- 

34-«o 

12-3 

28-9 

0 


12-13 

years years 


n. Human Life 

Craft work: handicraft, em- 

broidery, dresses, etc. . 

Paintings and sculptures, va.ses, 
designs, etc. , . 

Music .... 

Literature, poetry, etc. . 

Geiemonies and spectacles: 
civil , militarv, domestic 

Bridges, buildings including in- 
teriors, etc. 

The human form and fcntuics. 

Forms of human skill (e.g., 
acting and dancing) . 

Machines, motor-cars, aeio- 
planes, airships, ships, and 
yachts, etc. 

Miscellaneous 


III. Human Relationships 


IV. The Ideal Rdatumships — Ethics, 
Philosophy, Religion 



7-5 

. 3 -'l 

6 - 4 i 

I 1 

1 1-8 

C CO 

0 

09 

■ 

5 3 

20-9 

jJ 

I I 

III 8 
.5 ■’ 

16-12 

27-12 

0 

3 - 1 1 

0 

0 
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when reminiscent of natural objects, in pageants and ceremonies 
(domestic, civic, military, etc.), in die affections of animals, and 
later still in human love and fHendship. And instead of finding 
beauty merely in single natural objects we find a preference for 
objects in meaningful romantic or picturesque settings, as though 
the objects themselves were no longer enough to stir or awaken 
the aesthetic sensibility. The only difference between the boys 
and the girls would seem to be that the boys see more beauty 
than girls in machines, aeroplanes, airships, liners, and this class 
of thing. But it is late in adolescence, if at all, that the Iiigher 
kinds of aesthetic sensibility associated with the things of the 
spirit are reached. 


18. Educational Implications 

There are two different ways in which teachers and writers 
may react to the facts revealed above. They may cither think 
it their duty to try at once to raise the level of children’s taste or 
wisely decide to postpone attention to literature which deals 
with subjects which children acre -not mature enough to appre- 
ciate. Good teachers, for example, would not choose for the 
literature lesson with a class of boys Masefield’s Beauty which 
consists of eight lines, six of which take the form of references to 
the beauties of nature — dawn, sunset, daffodils, rain, blossoms, 
etc. — while the seventh and eighth refer by way of climax to a 
womaui, and tell us that the loveliest of all things “Are her voice, 
and her hair, and eyes, and the dear red curve of her lips,” since 
the normal boy of twelve to fourteen or fifteen sees nothing to 
get excited about in these things. Equally absurd would it be to 
act on the assumption that ^1 Nature poetry is simple, even 
where expressed in the simplest of language. Few unsophisticated 
persons, fur example, get all the meaning intended in many of 
Wordsworth’s ‘simpler’ poems. 

The fact is that children like poetry when it deals with subjects 
that appeal to them, and they dislike it when it deals with what 
docs not engage their natural interests. Boys, for example, from 
six or seven upward, will usually enjoy any sort of poem that 
deals with dogs. Quite intelligent children will declare the 
feeblest and most unmusical stuff" about dogs to be superior as 
poetry to anything Keats or Milton ever wrote. But they are 
able to distinguish fine degrees of excellence among the poems 
presented to them that have dogs for their subject. .Esthetic 
appreciation in children cannot operate in a vacuum devoid of 
interest. Within the sphere of their interests, however, they can 
be educated to appreciate the best. Of two poems that deal with 
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the same subject, one of poor quality and one of good quality 
that needs working at before all its beauty is disclosed, they will 
vote after proper study in favour of the latter when asked to 
state their preference. This effectually disposes of the argument 
so often heard that one must not analyse any poem which children 
are given to read and appreciate for fear of destroying their 
liking for it. But it docs not mean that bad teaching cannot 
possibly do any harm; what it does mean is that it is often 
jxwsible to lead the child gradually to appreciate things which 
have no initial appeal. “One of the tasks of education,” says a 
recent writer,^ “is to place before the developing mind a succession 
of imaginative works, each of which is a little beyond the present 
range of emotion but not beyond the range of sympathy.” This 
is the wisdom of the whole matter. It is the dull and tedious 
over-emphasis upon the intellectual elements in works of literature 
that deal with subjects outside children’s interests and beyond 
their imaginative grasp that is responsible for their distaste of 
what they would appreciate readily enough if it were presented 
later and in happier circumstances. 


ig. Two Aspects of iEsiHETic Development 

It would seem from what we have said that aesthetic develop- 
ment takes a double form, or at least may be regarded from two 
different points of view. On the one hand, there is a progressive 
refinement appaiently in the objects that determine the aesthetic 
response — a tendency towards preoccupation with whatsoever 
things are lovely and of good report; and on the other hand, 
there is a gradual disentanglement of the aesthetic response from 
the disturbance due to personal feelings, so that the aesthetic 
feeling itself becomes completely impersonal and disinterested. 
It is the latter type of feeling which is aesthetic feeling at its 
purest, though how often it is experienced is doubtful. Viewed in 
one way, marked aesthetic development would not seem to make 
it easy for the mind to dwell upon what is degenerate and baisc; 
from the other standpoint aesthetic development would seem to 
enable us to contemplate even what is ethically disgusting in a 
cool and dispassionate manner and at times even find beauty in 
it. It is not a simple matter at first to reconcile these two views. 

But the mind which has moved from the enjoyment of the 
things of sense to the enjoyment of the things of the spirit has 
not thereby lost its power of personal detaclnnent. Indeed, its 
power of impersonal contemplation will Jiave become greater 

r D. C. Griffiths, The Pgichohgy of Lileraiy Appreciation (Melbourne, 1 he University 
Press, 193a). 
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rather than less, since it is able to experience the aesthetic response 
at all levels of enjoyment. Its ethical reaction to what it considers 
ignoble or unworthy, however, is not an aesthetic but a purely 
personal reaction, and takes place within the sphere of conduct. 
The aesthetic judgment takes place in the serener world of con- 
templation and occurs when the practical opportunity for action 
is past; in other words, in a world where the consequences of 
actions may be imagined and valued without prejudice one way 
or the other, since the question of adopting a practical policy 
towards tlicm does not arise. 


20. The CoNiRiBUTioi>r or Language to Emotional 
Development 

It will now be clear that language can play an important 
part in bringing about the elevation of the mind through the 
formation of the humaner sentiments and through a sharpened 
sense of beauty in human life and spiritual values. The education 
which has made us what we are as civilized human beings has 
been fundamentally linguistic. -Religion has iclied upon the 
Word which was made flesh. In our own country since the 
Renaissance, which gave us the classics of ancient Greece and 
all that they stand for in the enlargement of the sympathies, 
and since the Reformation, which gave us theJ3iblc to laise and 
steady the minds of the people for three centuries, books have 
moH" and moje played a conspicuous part in establishing and 
maintaining the traditions which keep the current of national 
life healthy and vigorously strong. The Authorised Version of 
the Bible, The PilgitnCs Progress, The Rights of Man, Mill’s Liberty, 
and The Subjection of Women, Dickens’s novels: such books as 
these iiave j3ccn of incalculable effect in lefining the public 
taste. And in a humbler but not less poweiful manner such books 
as Black Beauty and lyes and No Eyes have in the hands of teachers 
led to the almost complete disappearance of cruelty to animals 
and the encouragement of a love of wild life in all its forms. In 
conclusion we may perhaps fitly quote further from the intro- 
duction to the Chilswell Book of English Poetry. 

l.«uiguage has a hidden but commanding influence in directing 
spiritual life. In whatever country we may be born we imbibe the 
ideas inherent to its speech; nor can we escape from the bias which 
that accident must give to our minds, unless we learn other languages 
and study theii literatures. In the physical and mathematical 
sciences, -which can either employ precise definitions or fix the 
lefeienccs of their terms bv sensible instances, this is not true: the 
signification of their corresponding terms is determinate and con- 
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stant for all peoples; but our higher aspirations and imaginative 
faculties, having no measure nor any objects for the senses to grasp, 
cannot have their expression thus standardized: the commonest 
names in this field of thought (such words as spirit, soul, reason, and 
mind) do not mean to us precisely what their equivalents mean in 
other tongues, and the interrelations of those other meanings are 
consequently alien to our thoughts. 

And in these higher faculties themselves there are actual differ- 
ences distinguishing the different races of mankind — differences 
that may be ascribed to radical peculiarities of mind ; and the words 
that came to be coined to express them must in their currencies have 
reacted powerfully to strengthen those peculiai ways of thought 
and feeling, and to control the character of the men and women 
who used them, because our Ideals, which are formed upon habits 
of thought and feeling, influence them and wholly prescribe our 
moi al conduct and spiritual life.^ 

* R. Bridges, in the Introduction to Tht Chtlswell Book of English Poetry (London, 
Longmans, Oreen and Co , 1924). 



CHAPTER X 
A SUMMING UP 

I. The Principle of Genetic Sequence 

By way of summary, a brief reference may not be out of 
place to a few of the ideas which have been^ emphasized a 
little more strongly, perhaps, in tliis book than in previous 
studies. 

Linguistic progress in children is often thought of as a develop- 
ment in the power of using words with increasing fluency and 
precision. A familiarity with ‘growth-curves’ may suggest that 
this development is continuous and subject to simple linear 
measurement. Acting on this principle, teachers may be apt to 
dwell on every ‘hard’ word that occurs in any lesson they may 
give, irrespective of whether the children under instruction are 
mature enough or have enough experience of the right kind to 
make explanations intelligible. The present book represents an 
attempt to grade linguistic difficulties in accordance with the 
principle that development is best regarded as taking place at 
ascending levels of ability, ranged in genetic sequence one above 
another. That there arc levels of mental organization, hier- 
archical in character and complexity and successive in time, and 
representing qualitatively new powers which are reflected in the 
kind of language used for their expression, is an idea that is 
beginning to find support, and it is one which should prove most 
fruitful for education when fully worked out. Already we may 
see it exemplified in the mental advance of children as they 
display in turn an increasing interest in material objects and 
events and ability to talk about them, a sympathetic curiosity 
in the behaviour of living organisms, an intelligent understanding 
of the social needs and desires of their fellows, a regard for moral 
principles, an appreciation of the aesthetic aspects of experience, 
a respect for intellectual standards and an ever-deepening 
spiritual insight. The acceptance of this view must mean that 
progress in the mastery of language will not be a matter of simple 
instruction and willing response, but very largely one of natural 
development through the appearance of fresh insights. If we are 
right the teacher’s task ought to be that of discovering the steps 
which will allow of a gradual eiscent to high-level achievement 
and of guiding liis pupils by precept and example towards it. 

The reader who has followed us so far will be in a position, we 
hope, to test the value of this principle as it has been worked out, 
tentatively still, it is true, in the foregoing pages. 

244 
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2. Vocabulary 

III the field of vocabulary the progress of children shows itself 
in two main ways : in an increase in the number of words available 
for use, and in their ever-widening range and precision. In 
recent years the quantitative aspect of vocabulary growth has 
figured most largely in expierimental work. Word-counting has 
been regarded as the royal road to understanding in this field. 
In Chapter II fresh evidence has been adduced for the belief 
that we still underestimate the size of the average child’s vocabu- 
lary for speech and for writing. When he fails to express what he 
has in mind it is, as a rule, not so much a sign that he has fewer 
words at his command than those who succeed. The reason is a 
different one. He has not yet grown mentally to the stage of 
acquiring the general terms necessary for convincing us that he 
realizes the broader signific2mce of what he has observed or read. 
Finding names for the more obvious objects and events of every- 
day life will be easy enough to children who have been encouraged 
to talk with one another about what they see happen; finding 
words that will enable them to fix their attention on the relations 
between things, relations which adults consider significant will 
always be much more difficult. Except for proper nouns, words 
are names for kinds of things; in using words we are speaking 
of things as belonging to classes. Children do not find great 
difficulty in learning the names of things which they can see: 
for example, piccoloi, melons, siphons. Names for kinds of quality 
or classes of fact which cannot be visibly represented are not so 
readily acquired: for example, system, potentiality, strategy. Such 
terms, denoting types of abstraction which children have little 
or no use for, may be arranged in ascending order of generality 
and they are usually acquired in that order. Their acquire- 
ment as organic elements in a working vocabulary of children 
is an indication of the stage reached in their intellectual 
advance. 

We must never forget that language and thought develop 
together and inseparably. We may teach a child to pronounce 
‘hard’ words, and after explaining their meanings in dictionary 
terms, we may provide ingenious exercises for their use and so 
secure what looks like genuine understanding. But as long as 
he has no vital need for such words they will fail to find a place 
in his w'orking vocabulary. Moreover, in the course of our 
explanations we may, unless we take care, suggest unwittingly 
that difficult words and phrases can usually be replaced by simple 
homdy terms without loss of meaning, and the result of this will 
be that we shall lead the child to imagine that the mark of a good 
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education is to be seen in the capacity to talk and write about 
plain things like a house agent. Good teaching with older children 
will lead to a desire on their part to master the finer shades of 
difference between apparently synonymous words and phrases. 


3. Continuous Speech 

The language used by children among themselves is the 
language they have found easiest and most serviceable for the 
expression of the thoughts and feelings habitual to them. The 
idiomatic phraseology of their family circle embodies in its own 
unique way the most vivid of their fundamental experiences. 
This idiomatic phraseology may not commend itself to the 
sophisticated purist, but it has, at least, the homely virtues of 
human warmth and sincerity. It is difficult, therefore, if not 
impossible, to get young children to reclothe what they have 
most deeply felt or thought in some superior vesture recommended 
to them by a superior and educated elder. Children adopt the 
language of grown-ups in so far only as it chimes in harmoniously 
with their own needs. If their speech is unsatisfactory and needs, 
to be improved they can be introduced to fresh fields of experience 
and helped to aiticulatc what they think or feel about each novel 
impression as it arrives in terms of the language that alone can 
do justice to it. 

If we examine speech formally, certain patterns of phrase and 
sentence may be distinguished. Every child has a number of 
these patterns at the back of his mind ready for use when he 
comes to speak or wiite. In Chapter III an attempt has been 
made to set out in genetic succession a few of the generally 
approved patterns of sentence-structure. Progress will be seen 
to consist in a gi owing power to hold together in the mind moie 
and more ideas of increasing complexity and to speak of them 
with due regard for their relationship to one another. The 
masteiy of a sentence-pattern reveals itself in the capacity to 
repeat it at will in different words. We cannot say that a pattern 
has been mastered until a child has made use of it on more than 
a single occasion. Many writers have assumed, however, that 
a child has the capacity to use a given pattern, say, a complex 
sentence, as soon as one appears in his conversation, though it 
may have been employed as a formula without any appreciation 
of its peculiar form. This error vitiates a great deal of the con- 
clusions so far drawn as to the age at which certain types of 
sentence can be managed by little children. 

Progress in speech also shows itself in a growing ability to tell 
a story with proper attention to the various time relationships 
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that exist between the events that comprise it. Evidence is given 
for the belief that events are at first pictured as occurring in 
simple succession, and that only gradually are other kinds of time 
relationship well enough understood to become expressed. Even 
at the onset of adolescence only a few of the more intellectually 
mature children appear to feel it necessary to employ in their 
conversation such tenses of the verb as the past perfect and the 
future perfect. The ability to state clearly what follows logically 
from certain types of statement, and to outline the pros and cons 
of an argument about a familiar problem does not usually appear 
before the age of fourteen. 

Another line of linguistic advance which we have touched 
on in pasising is to be seen in the growing awareness among 
children of the desirability of suiting their language to the specific 
social occasions of its use. This is a line of advance that would 
take us into an almost unexplored country. 

4. The Abiuty to Read 

The ability to read a non-technical book or newspaper article 
for information is perhaps the main intellectual achievement 
possible to children who have reached the statutory school- 
leaving age; indeed, it is the intellectual achievement which the 
school exists primarily to secure. In Chapter IV, where we have 
dealt at some length with this subject, the obvious distinction 
has been made between the minor and the major aspects of 
reading ability, between skill in recognizing what words ‘say’ 
and skill in determining what words mean. But there is no such 
thing as absolute skill of a kind that would enable us to read 
with perfect comprehension anything and everything. Clearly, 
therefore, children will have to master the many difficulties 
inseparable from different types of reading material, one after 
another in suitable order, and they will need our help and 
guidance at each stage. Their progress will depend to a large 
extent on the development of purpose in their attitude, on the 
strength and persistence, that is, of their desire to discover, by 
means of reading, the answers to questions that have excited in 
them a strong interest. 

The most common of these questions, shared by all children 
and the earliest to appear, are those bound up with the reading 
of entertaining fiction: viz-. What is the story about? What will 
happen next? and, How will it all end? Far too many children 
never rise above the level of reading represented by the simplest 
varieties of this interest. Others can be trained to go to books 
as a matter of course whenever they may wish to find out how 
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to make something in which they are interested. Others, all 
too few, will form the habit under friendly encouragement of 
turning to books whenever they want to make sure of facts for 
which they have a use. The point to remember is that unless 
the young reader genuinely wants to know the answers to ques- 
tions that have aroused his curiosity, any reading which he may 
do is likely to be largely ineffective as a means of intellectual 
training, much as it may minister to his pleasure. 

Given the desire, however, to find the answers to such ques- 
tions as have interested him, a child will advance steadily from 
one level of competence to the next above it (a) in the realm of 
fiction, from stories in which the attention is centred in a simple 
sequence of picturable events, all happening to the same person 
(or animal) with whom the young reader can easily identify 
himself, through the stage at which the stories involve a limited 
number of persons (or animals) acting from readily understood 
motives, to the stage at which the stories deal with personal 
rivaliies and difficulties which are cleared up by the display of 
such qualities of character as courage, loyalty, and unselfishness ; 
(6) in the realm of practical affairs, from an understanding 
of simple notices in one or two words through an understanding 
of verbal dascriptions of everyday activities and processes which 
require for their successful accomplishment a rigid adherence 
to a stated order of events, to the understanding of paragraphs 
from books and other sources in which familiar phenomena are 
explained in terms of the action of natural forces; and (c) in 
the realm of logic, from the stage at which what is implied by 
a simple statement about an everyday situation is understood, 
through the stage at which the ability is shown to draw an 
inference which naturally follows from an understanding of two 
or three related sentences, to an understanding of a reasoned 
paragraph on a non-techiiical topic in a history, geography, or 
science text-book. Only after Icmg and assiduous mental effort 
will the mature ideas that have been entertained by the wisest 
and noblest of men become accessible to the student through 
the printed page. 

5. The Abiutv to Write English 

The ability to put one’s thoughts into writing is one of the 
more recent acquirements of the human race. Whereas speech 
is as old as human nature itself, writing, to quote Whitehead,^ 
“as a factor in human experience, is comparable to the steam- 
engine. It is important, modern, and artificial.” In communi- 
* Modes of Thought (Cambridge University Press, 1938). 
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eating our meanings orally we can, if the need arises, employ 
gesture, facial expression, varied intonation, pitch of voice and 
emphasis, in addition to words, and when any of these is not 
enough we can repeat in another form any point that has not 
been made clear. 

But though the art of writing entails the use of various devices 
designed to take the place of those with which we eke out our 
speech, we nevertheless value in this country the virtues of 
freshness and spontaneity in children’s writings, and hesitate to 
teach them ‘composition’ at too early an age. Instead, we 
encourage little children to write, not with their attention centred 
on the need for formal correctness but as they would speak to 
an intelligent listener. We feel sure that in course of time thc>' 
will gradually find that it is necessary to produce writing that will 
stand up to close- scrutiny whether as regards content or form. 
Gradually, we feel, they will learn to anticipate the possibility 
of misunderstandings that may arise from ambiguity and lack 
of precision, and this will lead them to pay greater attention to 
the choice of their words, and to the frequent necessity of using 
an uncolloquial type of sentence-structure in order to make their 
meaning daylight clear. 

Much as we should like, therefore, to see children taught from 
the outset in accordance with the rules laid down in a logically 
arranged manual, we have taken the view in Chapter V that 
their development as writers cannot be forced in any direction 
without serious loss. We may note with interest their growing 
success in the choice of words to suit their meaning and their 
increasing command over the more complex varieties of sentence- 
structure. But these achievements will be due very largely to 
their own general mental development, and this we can only 
indirectly ensure. After the event we can make useful suggestions 
for the avoidance of faults which have been made and for the 
improvement of what has been imperfectly expressed; to do 
more in the case of young children is to run the risk of securing 
formal correctness at the expense of all that makes their writing 
worth reading. 

Nevertheless, we have attempted to show something of the 
order in which a few of the elements of an adult prose style begin 
to appear in the writings of children, basing our facts in this 
connexion on an analysis of a large number of essays of children 
of school age. We have also suggested exercises for older and 
brighter children which, by their nature, compel the writer to 
think and plan before he writes. The practice is recommended 
of setting children to write down all that they feel is of interest 
or importance about a selected topic in just three sentences; the 
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advantages of this practice are indicated and a tentative scale of 
what may be expected by way of performance at different ages 
is given. 


6. The Child in the World of Objects and Events 

In Part I of this book an attempt was made to outline the 
development of the linguistic skills by means of which children 
learn to express what they think and feel. The physical, social, 
and imaginative settings in which these skills operate call equally 
for our attention. These settings undergo considerable modifica- 
tion as children grow older, becoming less chaotic and more 
ordeily, less subjective and more objective, less confused and 
more clear. As we have more than once said, language and 
thought develop together, so that the language used by children 
in speaking and writing about the objects and events of their 
world is shaped to a great extent by their notions of what this 
world is, what sort of status its objects and events have in it, 
and in what sort of perspective they are seen. Their progress in 
this field will be seen to consist in the progressive clarification 
of their ideas of the. structure and function of things and of 
the relations that exist between them and between the parts in 
each one of them. 

Through the activity of selective attention, certain objects 
and events begin to stand out independently very early in the 
life of the infant, and constitute, when taken together, the nucleus 
of an external world existing apart from his own vague feelings. 
At first he notes those features only of his environment that make 
a marked dilfcrencc to him by their welcome or unwelcome 
appearance or disappearance. This means that sooner or later 
he will be able to think of himself as a person with a status distinct 
from that of everything else that he may observe. In orderly 
sequence we may thereafter note the development of a power to 
attend to the elements in things which make these differences, 
to note similarities among varieties of such elements, to classify 
them, to generalize about them, and to think of them finally in 
terms of a perspective of non-picturable concepts. 

From the outset that which moves in and out of the field of 
vision becomes, as we have said, of the greatest interest to him. 
He learns speedily that the things which move do so either of 
their own accord or as a result of something done to them. It is 
at this stage that children regard the universe as completely 
anthropomorphic in its make-up, so that whatever happens ought, 
they think, to be explainable in terms of human (or quasi-human) 
actions. Further attention to this feature of movement leads them 
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to form a vague concept of things as being either animate or 
inanimate. This concept becomes clear slowly, as will be evident 
from the fact that children may be discovered towards the end 
of their schooling who still identify life with movement and think 
of moving clouds and rivers on the one hand as having a life of 
their own, and on the other of motionless trees as having none. 

During this period, however, brighter children, at least, learn 
to look upon the world as the theatre where all things happen 
in accordance with well-established laws. The measure of their 
intellectual progress will be the extent to which they are able 
to free themselves from superstitions about the power of imper- 
sonal forces to act personally and prefer the explanation of 
physical science to those of mythology. 

Reasons are given in Chapter VI for the belief that children 
follow much the same course as that followed by the race in their 
endeavour to adapt themselves to clock and calendar time. 


7. The Child in the World of Persons 

The progress of children in forming satisfactory ideas of the 
personalities and characters of those with whom tlicy come into 
contact is dealt with in Chapter VII. While still immature they 
will of course be unable to say ])reciscly what these ideas are, 
but we may guess at their natuie and quality by studying the 
kind of story they like to be told and the kind of book they like 
to read. We have traced their development from the earliest 
stages when their ideas of others are little more than mirrored 
projections of their own wish-fulfilments and their fears to 
the stage at w’hich their insight, even if it is not so completely 
deception -proof as many like to think it, is still much more 
realistic and ]jenetrating. 

As the child learns the language which helps him to recognize, 
classify, and retain in his mind a picture of the more familiar 
character traits he grows to understand some of the commoner 
motives that underlie our social behaviour. Por a long time, 
however, he finds it difficult to think of character except in 
terms of a single salient trait, and this accounts for the popularity 
among children of the traditional folk story and fairy-tale, the 
.^Esop fable and the historical story or the legend, in all of which 
the characters portrayed are shown in contrasting colours as good 
or bad, clever or stupid, generous or mean, ancl so on. Typical 
heroes and heroines for our children at this level of development 
are Joan of Arc and Robin Hood, King Alfred and Grace 
Darling — as, of course, they are usually presented to them. 
Only such other qualities as will harmonize with the salient trait 
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arc attributed by children to any character. Even towards the 
end of the junior school period the brighter children alone seem 
ready to accept the idea that the same person may possess what 
must appear to them as contradictory qualities — ^for example, 
generosity and bad temper, stupidity and courage, intelligence 
and vanity. If history (really an adult study) is to be taught to 
children, then, to judge by common practice, the great per- 
sonages must be represented in few but striking harmonics of 
colour, with all their natural disharmonies omitted. 

During the senior school period children begin to entertain 
the idea that certain character traits may carry with them their 
own corresponding defects, and that certain conventional ‘mix- 
tures’ of m()tivc may be quite natural. This is as far as the 
average child appears to advance during the period of compulsory 
schooling. The novels and biographies which depict their heroes 
and heroines in subtler shades and cokmis make very little appeal 
to him. He will be t(jntent to remain for a long time in the world 
of Robinson Crusoe, David Coppcrfield, Long John Silver, 
Sherlock Holmes, and the Scarlet Pimpernel. 


8. Metaphor and Analogy 

There arc experiences common to all of us which we find it 
impossible to describe in literal terms. It is not only the poet 
who needs mctajjhor for conveying to us his message. The 
ordinary person has also to resort to metaphor whenever he 
wishes to speak about things that are not physical. The time- 
hoiHJured truths that concern human nature, for example, are 
usually couched in figurative language. This is a fact that is not 
fully appreciated by little children. Below the age of eleven 
they tend to interpret parables and proverbs literally, and they 
do so because they have had little or no experience of the .sort 
of general truth that requires metaphor for its expression. The 
more obvious meaning of what children experience seems to 
obscure their view of its wider significance. The attempt to teach 
children to understand and use metaphor before they are mature 
enough to require it for their own purposes is largely futile. The 
common practice, for instance, of introducing figurative language 
to children for its ornamental value is misconceived. The fact 
that we can seldom tell from their untutored writings .six months 
or so after they have received carefully prepared and skilfully 
presented lessons on, say, the simile, whether they have had them 
or not, seems to show that maturation rather than instruction is 
responsible for the appearance of metaphor in a child’s written 
work. 
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Earlier than this, however, children are able to see a general 
likeness between one class of situation and another, and between 
elements in the one and elements in the other. But they are apt 
to think that what is true of a given situation with which they 
are familiar must be just as true of another which it resembles. 
They reason from analogy about such situations and reason 
badly when they do so, not so much because it is wrong to reason 
from analogy, but because they lack the experience which would 
enable them to check their conclusions. Analogy is the fruitful 
origin of a great deal of the best of our scientific discoveries, 
though it is necessary always to remember that those who have 
made such discoveries have known how to put their conclusions 
to the test the passing of which would ensure their thorough 
trustworthiness. 

It is worth pointing out, perhaps, that much of the supposed 
metaphorical language of little children is not intended. At the 
age when their view of the world is almost completely anthropo- 
morphic they find it natural to speak of the forces of the physical 
universe as though they were personal, and they do so not because 
they are original thinkers as because they know no better. 

9. Language and Feeling 

As the child’s command of speech is extended he begins to 
realize that it is not necessary to resort so often to temper-tantrums 
to gain his ends, that the langu^e he acquires will enable him 
to express his desires not only with a surer satisfaction but also 
with greater force and effectiveness. The speed with which he 
discovers this will depend, of course, on the quality of his human 
environment. There can be no gainsaying the fact that speech 
supplies the intellectual clement which is needed to make the 
control of feeling possible. We may learn to control our own 
feelings by reasoning ourselves into sensible behaviour; or we 
may allow others to control us, if we allow them, by securing 
from us the unthinking stock responses which certain well- 
worn phrases and catch-words too often have the power to 
evoke. 

The arousing of still stronger responses can be brought about 
through appeals to the instinctive impulses, and these are apt 
to cause marked emotional disturbances capable of upsetting the 
mental balance for the time being. The advent of the power of 
reflection (shown in the capacity for asking oneself questions and 
considering the value of various possible replies) tends to restore 
the mind’s equilibrium. Again, how soon this power will appear 
must depend upon the child’s parents and teachers. It is through 
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this reflective process that the growing child begins to form 
sentiments, and the durability of these is also largely due to the 
linguistic elements in their structure. Through the sentiments 
the child can be led to prefer the fuller satisfactions that come 
from the realization of long-range purposes to the ephemeral 
reliefs which follow from surrender to impulse. In Chapter IX 
we have deeilt with the part which language plays in nourishing, 
sustaining, and ennobling the sentiments, and we have done so 
because the organization of the child’s mental life through the 
creation of sentiments is the basis of all successful character 
training. 

Apart from the direction of the emotions through channels 
prepared for them by the sentiments there ran be no “training 
of the emotions” as such, despite frequent references to its 
possibility. To attempt such a thing would be like trying to 
correct the English exercises of children that had been written 
in invisible ink of a kind we were powerless to render legible. 
When it deserves the name emotional training results from 
reflective attention to the intellectual, aesthetic, and ethical 
elements in mental activity that shape and unify the sentiments 
with which they have become iissociatcd. 

As in other directions we have drawn attention to the likelihood 
of there being a genetic succession of “ascending levels” in this 
kind of mental development. To put it briefly, we may say 
that the earliest sentiments to take form in the mind of the child 
are those centred round some simple concrete object (for example, 
a doll or pet). With a fuller understanding of the part others 
can play, and do play, in his life the child next begins to form 
sentiments for jiersons in the immediate circle of home or school. 
Sentiments that arc deeply bound up with one’s own ideals of 
personal development are likely to appear next. Impersonal 
interests follow, and with the problems of self-control clearly 
understood, some measure of devotion to the ideals of beauty, 
truth, and goodness becomes a reality. 

Beauty, truth, and goodness are variables in so far as they 
mean, as they must, diflerent tilings for an individual at successive 
stages of his mental growth. We ha\e dealt in Chapter IX with 
the child’s a;sthctic development in the belief that all three lead 
ultimately to the same goal, and that it is easiest, perhaps, to 
conduct the young child towards that goal along the by-ways of 
esthetic experience where his journeying will be most pleasant. 
One could argue that this method would have met with the 
approval of Robert Bridges, who traced in The Testament of Beauty 
the progress of the race towards divine wisdom and happiness by 
much the same route. Reasons are given, derived from experi- 
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mental work, for our belief that in the sesthetic sphere, as in other 
spheres, a genetic sequence of levels of development exists. 


lo. Conclusion 

We have now arrived back at our starting-point — viz., that 
linguistic development, like many other forms of true growth, is a 
gradual affair, and that we must not try to make our children 
run before they can walk. Adult skills, insights, standards, and 
ideals are developed from the less mature skills, insights, standards, 
and ideals of an earlier stage. Language is expression, the verbal 
variety no less than the non-verbal forms of gesture, dancing, 
music, and art. There can, therefore, be no language of any 
great value in the absence of something worth expressing. We 
have repeatedly emphasized the fact that the indispensable pre- 
requisite for any increase in linguistic power is the enlargement 
and illumination of the mind. This can be brought about only 
by the most skilful teaching, of the kind that is able to exploit 
the natural interest of children in their surroundings, through the 
encouragement of free but sensible comment by them and the 
discussion of the bearing of ideas arising from such interest on 
other less obviously relevant matters that exist just beyond their 
mental horizon. All this entails an intimate understanding of 
what types of activity are likely to occupy the attention of children 
at different ages, how their attitude to each type differs from ours, 
and to what extent the ideas they entertain and the language 
I hey use in speaking of it can usefully be brought into line with 
our own. 

Unfortunately our knowledge, increasing though it may be, 
is still insufficient about the stages by which children advance 
from immaturity to maturity in the various directions in which we 
wish to lead them. It follows that we must never give up trying 
to analyse the many complex problems of education into manage- 
able elements, and be continually alive to the necessity of planning 
and grading our teaching, so that every step forward children 
make will give them a real sense of achievement and produce a 
happy confidence that they are ready to deal with whatever 
difficulties may lie immediately ahead. 

Perhaps we may conclude by saying again that no results worth 
having can be produced by forcing growth. Education must 
always be a leisurely affair. The new levels at which from time 
to time a child’s thought will begin to function effectively are 
apt to appear at unpredictable moments. What, however, we 
can do is to encourage intelligent activity and the experimental 
spirit in those we teach; we can habituate them to the idea of 
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asking questions about the things that puzzle them and of dis- 
cussing the significance of what is more open to observation. 
These are no less essential to the linguistic education of children 
than the excellent educational practice recommended by the 
English Book of Common Prayer •. “Read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest.” 



PART III 
APPENDICES 

APPENDIX I 

RESEARCH IN EDUCATION. AIMS AND METHODS > 

1. The General Meihod of Research 

The modem associations of the word ‘icscarch’ arc essentially 
scientific. The research worker in a given field must serupulously 
obey certain well-recognized luks ol procedure if he wishes to gam 
lasting approval for his conclusions He must, fbi example, make a 
dismteiested collection of the observations and the facts relevant to 
the inquiry he has undertaken, he must show common sense in 
classifying them, and submit them, or be prepared to submit them, 
to statistical treatment; and he must present his interpretation of 
their general significance as natuially and logically arising out of 
them. Moreover, he must be able to show that he has checked and 
confirmed his conclusions by reference to as many random samples 
of fresh observations or facts as ht lias been able to marshal for the 
purpose 

2. Thb Aims of Research in EnuoAnoN 

In the field of education the leseaich worker, equipped as he must 
be with a thorough training m both theontical and experimental 
psychology, will endeavour to do thice things foi us 

(a) he will aim at providing us with outline charts of normal 
development m v.irious diiections in the mtelli ctual, social, 
and aesthetic spheres by specify iijg the natural stages of 
giowth particulai to each, and the older in wlueh these 
must be passed through if mental development is to be 
vigorous and healthy, 

(i) he will succeed in working out reliable standards of achieve- 
ment I'l the acquisition of various forms of skill, so that we 
may be able to gauge with some approach to accuiacy by 
how much the perfoimance of any child m any direction 
exceeds oi tails short of the average , and 
(c) be will help us to discovti methods of learning and of Uachmg 
which arc most likely to be effet live for given purposes 

* The material of this Appendix onginally formed part of the third Tibbey Memo- 
1 lal Lecture It was given at University College, London, on January G, 1 9 jg, under the 
auspices of the National Association of Head Teachers, and was di signed as a tribute to 
the memory of Thomas George Tibbey, a far-sighted and keen-miiidcd headmaster 
who did much to further the cause of educational researc h among his colleagues 


857 
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3. The Teacher’s Standpoint 

It is probably true to say that for work of this kind the average 
teacher has neither the time nor the inclination. Whereas his duties 
and his preoccupations lead him to identify himself intimately with 
his pupils rather than with the means whereby their progress is 
assured, the research worker will endeavour to keep himself free from 
disturbing personal attachments and maintain a completely objective 
outlook in his work. His sole concern will be : 

(а) to devise such methods and plan such situations for the 

discovery of useful truths as may easily be reproduced by 
others j and 

(б) to reach conclusions of a general nature about them which 

are open to independent verification. 

Only with the greatest difficulty can the teacher, as a rule, bring 
himself to take up and maintain so impersonal a point of view. He 
cannot easily bring himself to look upon his pupils as satisfactory 
material for scientific experiment; indeed, the more he learns'of them 
as individuals the more he feels that the complexity of their mental 
endowment and the variability of their responses from day to day 
are unlikely to provide anything -but the most refractory kind of 
material lor the purposes of the experimentalist. He feels that his 
pupils will lequire a great deal of close and sympathetic study if they 
are to be individually understood. Consequently, he is apt to regard 
the research worker with a certain amount of suspicion, at any rate 
as soon as the latter begins to discourse upon the nature and needs 
ol' children on the basis of his scientific experience alone. 

4. The Impoiuance of a Clear Background for Child 

Study 

Nevertlieless, (bough children will always require close and sym- 
pathetic study if they are to be individually understood, they still 
have cfinmioii chara<'teristics, lioth as compared with adults and as 
compared with other children who are older or younger than them- 
selves; and with children, loo, of the same age who have been brought 
up in markedly different circumstances. And though they may all 
vary from day to day, or show uncertainty at times in their response 
to both teaching and testing, it is useful to have a steady background 
of generalized knowledge alxjut them at different ages, against which 
the variations and uncertainties of a particular child may be more 
easily .seen lor what they arc. It is this kind of background which 
the research worker in the field of education seeks to establish. 


5. Dangers of Drawing Conclusions from a Limited 
Experience 

I may perhaps be forgiven if I suggest, before going any further, 
that teachers and research workers are alike susceptible to certain 
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human weaknesses which are apt to colour or to cloud their outlook^ 
Each, for example, may be strongly tempted to generalize too widely 
from a necessarily limited range of experience. Teachers, on the one 
hand, may forget that what is true of one type of child (familizu: 
enough to them) is not always true of others; so that, for example, 
what suits the town child may not suit the country child, what appeals 
to neglected children^ may not appeal to well-cared-for children, or 
what is good for a group as a whole may be anything but good for 
individuals like John Smith or Mary Jones. 

Research workers, on the other hand, may rashly conclude, unless 
they are constantly aware of the danger, that an experiment which 
they have carried through successfully has given them not only a set 
of particular truths, seen for the first time, maybe, in a fresh pattern 
and with a new significance, but a glimpse also of the truth which is 
universal and eternal. 

As a rule, it is the disciple rather than the master who falls into 
this error. The master, confronted daily with stubborn facts that 
puzzle him, hits at last upon an hypothesis that relates them satis- 
factorily, and so, as we say, explains them. The disciple, blinded by 
the brilliance of the new explanation, applies it enthusiastically in 
one fresh field after another, but sees, unfortunately, only the facts 
that are favourable to what has become to him an explanatory prin- 
ciple which is universally valid. 


6. Dangers to be Avoided in Interpreting Facts 

The relation of the facts to the patterns and philosophies which 
should be, but are not always, formed from studying them deserves 
more of our attention. A few only among us get these patterns and 
philosophies from an impersonal study of the facts themselves; the 
majority of us make use of ready-made patterns which appeal to us, 
and we then tend to notice such facts only as fit them. 

I learned, lor example, at the last educational lecture I attended 
that it is natural for every boy of two years of age when given a 
wooden hammer to wish to hit some other boy on the head with it, 
and that to use it for knocking pegs into a board is just one way of 
satisfying this blind and unconscious netd for aggression. I know of 
no way of proving this effectively. Sometimes facts which have been 
correctly observed have a meaning attached to them which is valued 
for its own sake, and in the present instance the facts have clearly been 
framed to fit an explanatory principle already found useful in other 
fields of work. 

Darwin, it will be remembered, became the great scientist he was 
because he recognized that he must school himself to take special 
notice of any facts encountered which seemed to be at variance with 
whatever theory had begun to take shape in his mind. If we reidized 
oftener, as he did, that our patterns and philosophies are as likely as 
not to depend upon temperament and training rather than upon an 
objective consideration of the available evidence the sum of our 
knowledge of human nature would increase more rapidly. 

I 
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7. The Complexity of Human Nature 

The probability is that the patterns observable in the phenomena 
of life are anything but simple. Human nature cannot be satisfactorily 
explained in terms of popular analogies. Thus the child is not whoUy 
a mechanism, as behaviourists appear to suggest, for we know that, 
as teachers, we need to do something more for our pupils than con- 
centrate entirely in the schools upion habit-formation and the perfection 
of routine skill. Nor is the child wholly an organism, as is implied 
on the one hand by the plant metaphors of the kindergarten, and on 
the other hand by the jungle imagery of the psycho-analysts, for we 
know, too, that there is something for us to do besides providing the 
environment in which the human plant can grow healthily or the 
repressed instincts of the human animal find sale release. Nor is the 
school a completely human society in which the child can function 
freely as a completely rational being, which is what the apostles of 
self-determination and self-government in education would have us 
believe. The nature of children, as research workers should always 
remember, and as teachers can never forget, is not to be summed up 
in a formula. Simple explanations of their nature and their activities 
must, therefore, be suspect. 

8. Educational Research a Product of the Twentieth 

Century 

The task before the research worker in education is to establish, 
bit by bit, the full truth about children and their mental processes. 
It is no easy tcisk, and, moreover, it is a relatively new occupation. 

It is haidly forty years since mental testing first became known, 
and not much more than thirty years since Binet’s final intelligence 
scale was published. The experimental studies of the learning process 
and the modern methods for the diagnosis of the causes of backward- 
ness among school pupib are no older. Twenty years ago the selection 
of children for higher education on the basis of ability as distinct 
from that of attainment had hardly begun; indeed, the scientific 
treatment of age-allowances for children competing for scholarships 
is less than ten years old, and its details are still unfamiliar to the 
majority of those who should know something of them. As for the 
scientific study of mental growth, it has, in some important directions, 
still to begin. 

In so far as it has developed to-day research in education, as a 
scientific activity, owes its success to the adoption of (a) certain ideas 
derived from othci fields of research; (6) the technique of the experi- 
mental psychologist; and (c) the mathematical methods of the 
statistician — in short, to its faith in scientific methods of observation, 
experimentation, and mathematical reasoning. 

9. Mental Measurement 

Foremost among the ideas derived from other fields and applied 
to education is this, that progress in science depends largely upon 
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measurement. But it must here be said that by the time educational 
research took over the belief that the mind might possibly be measur- 
able the basis of our experimental procedure had completely collapsed 
— viZ; the basis which presupposes that the mind itself may be regarded 
as the sum, and nothing more, of numerous elementary processes — 
e.g., like the discrimination of just noticeable differences in sensation 
or uncomplicated reaction times. We no longer believe that the mind 
is analysable into homogeneous and measurable parts, or even that 
it is directly measurable at all. Nevertheless, though we may not be 
able to measure a person’s powers precisely and directly, we may 
hope to measure with varying degrees of success a good many of his 
performances which, after all, usually turn out to be a fairly faithful 
expression of his powers. 

Our success in measuring human performances with accuracy will 
depend, of course, upon the mental level on which we are operating. 
Ability to discriminate between fine differences of colour, sound, 
texture, taste, etc., is more easily measured than the ability to write 
lucid and convincing English; indeed, to pretend to be able, for 
example, to distinguish between and to evaluate correctly three pieces 
of original English composition as worth, say, seventy-two, seventy- 
three, and seventy-four marks respectively out of a hundred is to 
affect omniscience. 

We must also remember that what we are attempting to measure 
is not a relatively unvarying quantity, like the amount of substance 
in an iron bar or of mercui^ in a glass tube, but a performance which 
may vary in quality from day to day as the performer is in ‘form’ or 
not; and, as we know, ‘form’ is likely to be influenced by the mood 
of the moment, by ill-health, by lack of training, and a hundred and 
one other less tangible factors. 

It follows, though it is no part of the present subject, that to place 
competitors in an order of merit on the strength of a single performance 
in anything requiring the presence of the higher mental powers may 
be unfair to those competitors who cannot always show their best 
form, and that, in any case, the grading of examination performances 
for the purpose of order-of-merit lists should only be done on the 
basis of a succession of tests consisting of a large number of questions 
which can be answered briefly and marked objectively. 


10. The Standardized Objective Test 

As was first pointed out by Sir Francis Galton, the pioneer of the 
‘mental testing’ movement, the research worker in the realm of 
mind is like an engineer prospecting for ore. He may make a few 
big borings at certain isolated spots and at each boring get what 
evidence he can of the value of the suspected vein that lies beneath; 
or he may make a large number of less extensive tappings, in this 
way getting smaller but more numerous samples from beneath a 
greater area of surface. With good luck he may learn just what he 
wants by the former method, but the latter method has usually more 
to commend it. 
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Applied to educational research, the method of frequent sampling 
over an extended field — “sinking shafts in the mind at many points” 
— is the method of the objective test, in which a large number of 
questions are framed to produce short answers that can only be right 
or wrong. When such tests have been given to a large number of 
persons and standardized they then provide us with the units without 
which objective measurement is impossible. Indeed, the standardized 
objective test is an indispensable instrument of educational research. 

Thus a good standardized objective test, which is the result of 
much careful research in itself, is able to give us a much larger and 
better sample of a person’s knowledge, judgment, or skill than can 
be obtained by any other tyjje of examination. For this reason it 
may be accepted as valid for the purpose for which it is used; other- 
wise it would at once be discaidcd. It is reliable; that is, it produces, 
within a small margin of error, consistent results. It provides us with 
norms, or standards, in terms of which individual performances may 
be correctly evaluated because of the large numbers of examinees 
chosen at random for standardization purposes. And it is so designed 
as to be easy to administer and mark. 

Objection has been made that such tests do not provide any measure 
of the quality, as distinct from the quantity, of a person’s knowledge, 
or of his power in selecting relevant information and then marshalling 
it effectively. 

Those who use this argument rarely understand the obvious answer 
to it, which is that the objective tester, being fully aware of the diffi- 
culty of any direct measurement of ability in most school subjects 
and activities and of the fallibility of the examiner who relies on the 
traditional essay type of answer to a few hit-or-miss questions for his 
data, measures what he wishes to measure indirectly — i.e., through 
numerous short sample performances — just as we measure many 
physical phenomena, though, of course, with much greater accuracy 
— e.g., the speed of a motor-car by means of a moving hand on a 
stationary dial. The result justifies the method, and the critics have 
not been able to go beyond the a priori grounds of their arguments and 
demonstrate by results that the soundly constructed objective test fails 
in its purpose. 

It. The Distribution of Abilities 

A further consideration of objective tests would naturally bring us 
into the province of the statistician, without whose aid research in 
education is unlikely to bear sound fruit. The physicist, as we all 
know, can measuie in a relatively simple manner most of the things 
with which he deals because he finds it possible to stage experiments 
in which grossly disturbing factors can be ruled out. The research 
worker in the biological sciences is not always so fortunate. Organisms 
are more complex than mechanisms, and disturbing factors less easily 
isolated. Moreover, an element in a social situation may operate 
differently, not only upon different persons, but also upon the same 
person at different times, so that it is impossible to say that the same 
causes will always have the same effects. 
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However, the essence of the statistical method, whether used in the 
physical or biological sciences, is that a large number of samples of 
the thing to be studied are gathered at random, and by appropriate 
mathematical means the disturbing influence of minor factors, not 
easily taken full account of, are as far as possible ruled out 

Of the methods of procedure taken over by the research worker in 
education from the statistician, two of the most important concern 
(a) the distribution of human abilities and (b) their relation to one 
another. 

It was just over one hundred years ago that a Belgian astronomer 
and statistician, Qiietelet, making use of the noimal curve of error 
(introduced one hundred years previously to his time by the French- 
man, de Moivre), suggested that a good many physical and mental 
qualities distributed among men and women might be represented 
on the normal bell-shaped Gaussian curve (or, as following Karl 
Pearson, we should say now, on one of the same “family” of frequency 
curves). On such curves the heights indicate the numbers of indivi- 
duals with given amounts of the ability measured, and usually show 
a clusteimg of average measures of the ability round the line 
bisecting the curve, with a gradually decreasing number of cases in 
the regions towards the extremes. 

Sir Francis Gallon, in this countiy, took up the idea that mental 
traits might, like height and weight, be found to be distributed “ nor- 
mally”; and so fitquent has been the veiification of this hypothesis 
since, wherever ability has been measured (via performance, of course), 
that in the examination field any graphical icpiescntation in terms 
of maiks of the results of a test given to large numbers of persons 
selected at random which does not appioximate to normal becomes 
suspect, and we attribute it either to delects in the examination itself 
or to its use with examinees who are not representative of a complete 
population 

12. Examinatiois Marks 

When we set an examination to laige numbers of pupils repre- 
sentative of the complete school population the question whethei the 
normal curve will fit the icsults must depend upon whether the 
questions are designed to match the abilities of the average candidate 
or not. We may, of course, deliberately frame examinations which 
give results that show examinees bunched together without much 
discrimination at one end of the curve with a corresponding thinning 
out at the opposite end. 'Ihus we aim at such an arrangement for 
the selection of children for special purposes — e g . places in secondary 
schools, and also, where they exist, in schools for mentally defective 
children — and a good test will show the candidates strung out finely 
over whichever border-line is selected. 

But in all cases where the results do not fit the normal curve as 
might have been expected we are able to use the variations that 
come to light as a jumping-ofT ground for the discovery of factors 
(i.e., those disturbing the ‘normal’ result) which might not otherwise 
have been suspected to exist. 
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The fact also that the extent to which a curve spreads about its 
‘mean’ may be measured exactly has enabled us to express any given 
distance from the mean of a normal curve in terms of the standard 
deviation — i.e., with the standard deviation as the unit — or, as we 
say, in standard measure. 

Now it is usually found, when children take an examination of 
the traditional kind in Arithmetic and English for the purposes of 
secondary school entrance, that the English marks tend to be spread 
less widely than the Arithmetic marks, so that when the raw scores 
are taken together a child who is good at Arithmetic but average in 
English will always beat the child who is average at Arithmetic but 
good in English. Yet, obviously, to be third on the list in English with 
a mark of fifty-five is to have done relatively better than some one 
else who is tenth on the Arithmetic list with a higher mark of sixty-five. 

To-day, thanks to the statistician, we can express the mark of 
fifty-five in a good English examination on the same scale as a mark 
of, say, sixty-five in a good Arithmetic examination, in which case it 
will assume the proper relative value. 

At the present time every satisfactory competitive examination in 
more than one subject is followed by a scientific scaling of the raw 
scores, the assumption being, of course, that ability in each subject 
examined is distributed normally and may be expressed in standard 
measure — t.e., in terms of the same standard deviation. 

13. Age-allowancses 

In recent years, too, mainly owing to the work of Professor Godfrey 
Thomson, of Edinburgh, we are also enabled to make proper allow- 
ances for age handicaps in special place examinations in which the 
older child would otherwise be placed at an unfair advantage over 
the younger ones. A child grows a great deal in body and mind in 
twelve months, so that it is unfair to judge a child of, say, ten years 
seven months by the same standards as his competitors of, say, eleven 
years six months. Before age-allowances were made on a proper basis 
it was not uncommon to find that the vast majority of junior scholar- 
ships went to the oldest children in the age group examined. 

Given sufficient candidates, it is possible to construct frequency 
curves for all the children born in a given month, and after finding 
that the average ‘standard’ mark obtained by children of the different 
months in a year tends to rise gradually, to smooth the line of averages 
and then award the same numerical value to each average monthly 
score, with appropriate standard measure adjustments for scores above 
and below the average. 

It is agreeable to record that many enlightened educational authori- 
ties in this country have begun to conduct their examinations for 
special places in secondary schools with due regard for scientific 
principles, but the recent remark of an American^ is still justified, 
that whereas his countrymen have grown used to the scientific approach 

* K. J. Holzinger, in tlie Twenty-wmth Tear Book (Part 2) of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, p. 294 (“The Scientific Method in Education”). 
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to educational problems and to mathematical devices of various kinds, 
“this situation is in sharp contrast to the one that exists in England, 
where only a relatively small percentage of teachers and administrators 
are familiar with such scientific tools.” 

Statistical knowledge and technique have also enabled us to con- 
struct and standardize objective tests of achievement in the principal 
school subjects. Most of the tests in the appendices that follow may 
be used for this purpose. They will provide scales and norms by means 
of which we may measure the progress of our pupils from year to year. 

14. Stages of Mental Growth 

Two attitudes towards objective testing may, therefore, usefully be 
distinguished at this stage: (a) that of the administrator anxious to 
grade children as accurately as possible for educational purposes; and 
(h) that of the parent and the teaeher anxious to know whether the 
children for whom they are responsible arc developing normally or not. 

Most teachers who have used individual intelligence tests will have 
concluded that the allocation of certain tasks to fixed ages in an 
intelligence scale like Binet’s implies that genetic sequence is regular 
in the mental as in the bodily realm, that certain related tasks are 
usually mastered in a definite order, and that the performance of 
these tasks is more a matter of internal development or maturation 
than of ordinary schooling. Thus babies babble before they talk, 
crawl before they walk, measure distance in imagined movement 
before they can do so visibly, make drawings of objects in terms of 
what they know before they do so in terms of what they actually see, 
ascribe all activity in the physical world to the operation of a personal 
force before distinguishing impersonal cause and effect, and so on. 

It is, of course, a familiar idea that development is a continuous 
process, and that there is a characteristic curve of most forms of 
growth, sigmoid in shape (like a sprawling letter S), which has been 
found to fit the facts whenever sufficient data have been accumulated. 
My colleagues, Messrs G. A. Richardson and C. W. Stokes, have 
amply demonstrated this in respect of verbal intelligence, and sub- 
mitted clear and convincing proof of its slow beginning in early 
infancy, followed by a rapid rise through the schooling period, with, 
finally, a giadual tailing off towards the end of adolescence and the 
onset of maturity.^ 

However, though growth may be regarded from one point of view 
as continuous in the sense that no one can point to an age at which 
new characteristics suddenly emerge, there are, nevertheless, broad 
and distinguishable differences between children whose ages differ by 
several years. The Hadow reorganization of schools, designed to provide 
separately for infants, juniors, and seniors, is evidence of our acceptance 
of this idea even if we are far from understanding how the capacities 
and needs of children differ in certain directions from stage to stage. 

Fortunately, this reorganization has compelled us to consider the nature 
of children at different ages a little moie carefully. In consequence, 

‘ Growth and VariabtlUy oj Intelligence (Cambridge University Press). 
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we are beginning now to lid ourselves of the cruder of our former 
belief. It used to be assumed, for example, that the sooner a teacher 
began formal instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic the 
sooner the child would master them. But wc know now that no child 
is ready for formal instruction until (a) he has passed through the 
period of aimless play to that of purposive play, in which the desire 
to complete a self-imposed task has begun to function, and {b) he has 
reached a certain mental age as determined by individual intelligence 
tests. It was thought, too, that children of junior school age were 
incapable of reasoning, and had better, therefore, be employed in 
acquiring mechanical skill and routine knowledge, in this way master- 
ing tools and materials for rational use later. The performances ol 
junior children in intelligence tests demanding reasoning ability have 
disproved our earlier theories in this direction. That there is an 
optimum mental age for beginning certain kinds of instruction is 
becoming clear, and the teacher who mistakingly anticipates it will 
often find by experience that his error is irretrievable. 

Thus, if we find, as we do, that to the child of eight a knife is a 
thing you cut with, a chair a thing you sit on, and so on, it is clearly 
futile to teach at this age any subject in which an appreciation of 
logical definition is necessary. For the same reason, science as such, 
the history of political and religious dontroversy, and much economic 
geography aie out of place in a junior (and often a senior) school 
curriculum. 

In the past fifteen years a gi'eat deal of systematic and close observa- 
tional work has been done with a view to elucidating the stages of 
mental growth, so far principally with infant children. The work of 
Arnold Gesell, whose work on The Menial Growth of the Pre-school Child 
appeared in 1925, has been followed by a number of similar studies, 
among which Piaget’s work in Geneva,^ Charlotte Biihler’s work in 
Vienna,* and Dr Susan Isaacs’s work at the Malting House School, 
Cambridge,® have been, perhaps, the most conspicuous. 

The essence of the method employed by all these workers is to 
observe children in significant life situations and make systematic 
records of their behaviour. As a result, they are able to give us typical 
pictures ol children in different stages of growth behaving as they do 
in everyday life, rather than as they may in an artificial test situation. 

Since observation of this kind has been directed to infant behaviour 
in various directions, we arc now in a position to attempt charts 
which will show the early stages of development in many important 
directions — e.g., in sense activity, intelligence, bodily control, manipu- 
lative ability, emotional poise, and social adaptability. 

The test material that follows was devised by the author as a help 
towards the elucidation of the many different forms which linguistic 
development may take. It is hoped that it will also be of some helj) 
to others anxious to understand in greater detail the general problem 
with which we have been dealing in the present book. 

' Language and Thought of the Child (London, Kegan Paul, 1937). 

‘ From Birth to Maturity (London, Kegan Paul, 1935). 

* Intellectual Growth in Toung Children (London, Routledge, 1930). 



APPENDIX II 
TEST MATERIAL 


I. Vocabulary Tests ‘ 

Instructions for Vocabulary Tests 1-5 

1 . The lime allowed for each test should be 50 minutes. 

2. The children should use pencils rather than pens. 

3. The words in the questions should not be used in the answers. 

4. It is advisable to give the tests on separate days. 

5. The children should be told that {a) in Test No. 2 more than one 
word may occasionally be needed for the answer, and {b) all the 
answer-words to Test No. 3 end in -ing. 


I. One Hundred Common Names 

Parts of the Body. What do we call the ( i ) part of the leg above the 
knee; (2) middle part of the eye; (3) parts of the nose through which 
we breathe; (4) front part of the leg below the knee; (5) bottom 
part of the back of the neck ? 

Trades. What do we call a man who (6) makes clothes; (7) mends 
gas-pipes and water-pipes; (8) makes wheels for carts and carriages; 
(g) makes cakes and sweetmeats and sells them; (10) is paid to drive 
a private motor-car? 

Rooms. What do we call (ii) a reading room with a great many 
books in it; (12) a room at the top of a house just under the roof; 
(13) a back kitchen where the washing-up is done; (14) a room where 
clerks and typists work; (15) a room specially made for storing the 
household food ? 

Receptacles. What do we, call (16) a metal or wooden box for keeping 
small quantities of tea in; (17) a glass for drinking water out of; 
(18) a large open-work packing-case for oranges, eggs, etc.; (19) a 
tank (usually in the roof) for supplying water to the rooms of a house; 
(20) a wooden or metal box for keeping small supplies of coal in? 

Tools. What do we call the tool used for (21) driving nails into 
wood; (22) grasping and holding lumps of coal; (23) cutting grass 
and clipping hedges; (24) levelling the surfaces of pieces of wood; 

(25) what do we call a large blunt needle for drawing tape, ribbons, 
etc., through hems? 

Shopkeepers. What do we call a man who keeps a shop for the sale of 

(26) such things as currants, rice, sugar, tea, coifee, and cocoa; (27) 
apples, oranges, and lemons, but not vegetables; (28) cigarettes, 
matches, pipes, and smokers’ outfits; (29) such articles as microscopes, 
spectacles, lenses, and opera-glasses; (30) writing paper, pens, pencils, 
ink, etc., but not newspapers or stamps? 

* The Vocabulary Tests (1-5) are reprinted here by kind permission of the 
University of London Press, Ltd. (St. Hugh’s School, Bickley, Kent), from whom 
copies may be obtained (25 copies, as . ; 100 copies, 6s. 6 d. ; carriage extra) . Key Gd, 
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Dwellings, etc. What do we call (31) a wooden shelter made for a 
dog to sleep in; (32) a place made for a horse to feed and sleep in; 
(33) ^ place where motor-cars may be kept; (34) a large inn (or 
public-house) specially fitted up for travellers and holiday-makers; 
(35) ® one-storey dwelling-house? 

Openings. What do we call (36) a hole accidentally made in a 
bicycle tyie; (37) openings made for pennies m an automatic ‘sweet’ 
machine; (38) the passage for smoke running up through a chimney; 
(39) the holes in a net or sieve; (40) the small holes in a sheet ol 
postage-stamps sepaiating one stamp from anothei ? 

Motor-cars. What do we call (41) the part which the driver uses 
when he wants to stop; {42) the big bright lights seen at the front of 
a motor-car at night; (43) the fiame of glass which the driver looks 
through when he is driving; (44) the rubber covers fitted around the 
rims of the wheels; (43) the bars which run out from the middle ol 
the wheel to the rim ? 

Headdress. What do we call (46) the ‘hat ’ which a policeman wears; 
(47) the covering which a baby wears on her head and tied under 
her chin ; (48) the covci mg which a woman sometimes wears on her 
head when doing housework ; (49) the round hard black felt hat often 
worn by men ; (30) the part ol a i loak made to turn up, when required, 
over the head ? 

Beds and Bedding. What do we call (51) the part of the bed which 
is stuffed with hair or flocks; (32) the top single sheet or bedspread 
sometimes used to cover the bed; (53) the long under-pillow on a 
bed; (54) the little wheels fitted to the legs of a bed to make it easy 
to move; (55) the framewoik of a bed {t.e., the part left alter all the 
bedclothes have been taken off) ? 

Assemblies What do we call a number of people (56) gathered 
together to hear a concert; (57) gathered together to go for a picnic 
or outing; (58) gathered together at a chuich service; (59) selected 
to sing together; (60) gathered together in a disorderly crowd ^ 

Floweis and Plants. What do we call (61) the brightly coloured parts 
of a flower; (62) the lines or lilis on the leaves of a plant; (63) the 
powder or dust lound in flowers: (64) the slender twining parts which 
some plants have to help them to climb; (65) a small woody tiee-like 
plant or bush ^ 

Household Fittings. What do we call (66) the floor of the fireplace in 
Iront ol the fire, (b"]) the fittings on which doors hang and swing; 
(68) the upright supports for the hand-rail in a staircase or balcony; 
(6q) the set ol steps in a staircase; (70) the sloping beams in a root.’ 

Books What do we call (71) the pictures and drawings in a book; 
{72) the sheets of paper which we tuin over, one by one, in reading; 
(73) the lettering in a book; (74) the part which holds the cover to 
the rest of the book; (75) the page at the beginning ol a book which 
tells us in large letters what the book is called ? 

Flints and Seeds. What do we call (76) the middle part of an apple 
with the pips in it; (77) the skin of an apple or pear; (78) the inner 
part of a nut or plum stone; (79) the fleshy part of fruits; (80) the 
green cases, or shells, in which peas and hearts g^-ow ? 
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Parts of a House. What do we call (81) the entrance-passage some- 
times found in a house; (82) a window set in a roof or ceiling; (83) 
the under part of a roof overlapping the walls; (84) the level flooring 
at the top of a staircase; (85) a window which stands out in front of 
the rest of the house ? 

Materials. What do we call (86) the liquid metal often found m 
tluimometers; (87) the metal which is most commonly used for 
wedding-rings; (88) the metal, or rather alloy, from which pennies 
are made; (8g) the metal from which the best knife-blades are made; 
(90) the reddish-brown metal used for making wires which have to 
carry electric currents 

Dmmns. What do we call (91) the separate divisions of a railway 
carriage; (92) the separate divisions of the glass in a window; (93) 
the mam divisions or sections of a story-book; (94) the portions ol a 
bottle of medicine (« g , teaspoonfuls) as we t^e them; (95) the parts 
of a sum of money which have to be paid regularly ? 

Measuring and Testing What do we call the instrument used for 
(96) measuring how hot something is; (97) testing whether a table 
surface is quite flat; (98) measuring the amount ol gas or electricity 
which has been used; (99) measuring how heavy things are; (100) 
measuring cloth, etc. (t e . the narrow band of material marked in 
feet and inches) ? 

2. One Hundred Common Class Names 

Things in General What name can we give to (i) iron, stones, wood, 
and ice (but not water); (2) rocks, iron-ore, and coal; (3) milk, 
water, ink, and vinegar; (4) salt, soda, and acids, (5) air, motor-car 
fumes, oxygen, etc ^ 

Living Creatures What do we call (6) cows, calves, and sometimes 
sheep and pigs as well ; (7) men, women, and children; (8) ants, bees, 
and w asps ; (9) rats, mice, and fleas ; ( i o) ft ogs, snakes, and crocodiles ^ 

Other Living Creatures What do we call (ii) spanows, canaries, and 
robins; (12) pheasants, partridges, and grouse (but not sparrows); 
(13) ducks, turkey, geese, and other domestic fowls, (14) sharks, cod, 
and plaice , (15) oysters, mussels, and cockles ^ 

Food What name do we give to (16) beef, mutton, and pork; 
(17) butter, cheese, milk, and eggs; (18) cabbages, turnips, carrots, 
and potatoes; (19) kippers and bloaters (but not plaice); (20) tarts, 
cakes, and jellies^ 

Used ly Cooks. What do we call (21) currants, sugar, rice, tea, 
coffee, and cocoa; (22) cloves, nutmegs, and pepper; (23) mustard, 
vinegar, and pickles; (24) butter, lard, dripping, and margarine; 
(25) cucumber, lettuce, and radishes (when cut and seasoned) ^ 

Household Necessities. What do we call (26) cups, saucers, plates, 
and dishes, (27) pots, pans, kettles, and jugs; (28) bags, basins, 
boxes, and other containers; (29) pokers, tongs, and shovels, (30) 
knives, scissors, and lazors? 

Household Equipment. What do we call (31) chairs, tables, and 
chests of drawers; (32) benches, chairs, and stools, (33) sheets. 
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table-cloths, and towels; (34) blankets, sheets, and pillow-cases; 
(35) niatcrials such as casement-cloth and calico? 

Things Worn. What name do we give to (36) coats, frocks, stockings, 
and underwear; (37) coats, macintoshes, jumpers, and skirts (but 
not shoes); (38) boots, shoes, slippers, and goloshes; (39) helmets, 
breastplates, and coats of mail; (40) reins, saddles, and bridles? 

Personal Belongings. What do we call (41) rings, bangles, ear-rings, 
and fancy hair-slides; (42) medals, war-ribbons, and stars worn by 
soldiers and sailors; (43) diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and emeralds; 
(44) eau-de-cologne and lavender-water; (45) dolls, whistles, rattles, 
marbles, and other playthings ? 

Useful Things. What name do we give to (46) hammers, saws, 
planes, and chisels; (47) swords, spears, and revolvers; (48) scales, 
thermometers, and foot-rules; (49) watches, clocks, sun-dials, and 
hour-glasses; (50) telescopes, microscopes, and opera-glasses? 

Drinks. What do we call (51) tea, coffee, cocoa, and milk; (52) 
whisky, ale, and stout; (53) whisky, brandy, gin, and rum; (54) port, 
champagne, claret, and burgundy; (55) ginger-beer and soda-water? 

Disorders and their Treatment. What do we call (56) diphtheria, 
scarlet-fever, measles, and influenza (but not rheumatism) ; (57) 

cuts, gashes, scalds, burns, and bruises; (58) medicines, drugs, plasters, 
and pills; (59) carbolic powder, Cohdy’s fluid, and chloride of lime; 
(60) castor-oil, senna-tea, and syrup of figs? 

Combustion. What name do we give to (6i) lamp-light, gas-light, 
and electric light; (62) coal, coke, logs, and peat; (63) dynamite, 
gun powder, and cordite; (64) darts, arrows, bullets, and shells; 
(65) squibs, crackers, and rockets? 

Architecture. What do we call (66) houses, factories, theatres, and 
shops; (67) factories, mills, and forges; (68) houses, cottages, bun- 
galows, flats, and other dwellings; (69) churches, chapels, and 
cathedrals; (70) schools, workhouses, and hospitals? 

Materials. What name do we give to (71) gold, tin, lead, copper, 
and silver; (72) brass, bronze, gun-metal, and solder; (73) wooden 
planks {e.g., of oak, ash, walnut, or mahogany); (74) bricks, tiles, 
slates, and mortar; (75) flower-pots, tiles, and mugs? 

Vegetation. What do we call (76) roses, dandelions, daisies, and 
buttercups; (77) hyacinths, crocuses, tulips, and daffodils (but not 
roses); (78) cabbages, trees, and shrubs; (79) wheat, barley, oats, 
and other kinds of corn or grain; (80) oranges, lemons, apples, and 
bananas? 

Things We Do. What name do wc give to (81) motoring, golfing, 
dancing, and concert-going; (82) cricket, football, tennis, and hockey; 
(83) fretwork, photography, bee-keeping, and stamp-collecting; (84) 
walking, running, swimming, and drill; (85) preaching, teaching, 
doctoring, practising at law, etc. ? 

Communications. What do we call (86) rivers and canals; (87) roads, 
streets, and lanes; (88) vehicles for carrying passengers, like buses 
and trains; (89) trams, buses, and motor-cars in motion ; (90) letters, 
postcards, notes, and other written messages? 

Mathematical Terms. What do we cajl (91) the directions: N., E., 
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S., W., N.E., N.W., S.E., and S.W.; {92) length, breadth, thickness, 
area, and volume; (93) a pint, a foot, and a pound; (94) hours, 
minutes, and seconds; (95) circles, triangles, and rectangles? 

Miscellaneous. What do we call (96) kings, emperors, and presi- 
dents; (97) names like Smith, Brown, and Robinson (but not John 
or Mary); (98) the English, the Irish, the French, and the Germans; 
(99) Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia; (too) justice, 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude (but not dishonesty). 

3. One Hundred Common Verbs 

Looking and Seeing. What do we call looking (i) through a small 
hole or narrow slit in a curious manner; (2) with the eyes slightly 
turned in different directions; (3) long and steadily, but not rudely, 
at something; (4) stupidly at something with wide-open mouth; 
(5) at a person and at once knowing him again? 

Getting and Holding. What do we call getting (6) or gaining a prize 
in a competition; (7) something by hard work; (8) something offered 
by taking it suddenly and rudely; (9) or grasping something forcibly 
and firmly {e.g., a runaway horse) ; (ro) things one at a time in order 
to complete a set ? 

Walking. What do we call walking (u) lamely as though hurt; 
(12) or, rather, moving along on one foot; (13) without lifting the 
feet properly; (14) with very long steps; (15) proudly and stiffly 
{e.g.., like a peacock) ? 

Breaking. What do we call breaking (16) with a loud noise {e.g., 
like a bladder)? (17) lengthwise, like a stick along the grain; (18) 
sharply into tv\'o pieces {e.g., like a ruler); (19) or rather, partly 
breaking, as a cup or saucer often does; (20) up slowly, like a lump 
of earth, into tiny particles? 

Moving, Round and Round. What do we call moving (21) round and 
round like a wheel fixed at the centre; (22) round and round like 
the blood in our bodies; (23) round and round like a top; (24) 
round and round like the earth around the sun; (25) what do we call 
twilling the thumbs round and round one another? 

Speaking. W’hat do we call speaking (26) to some one at a distance 
in a very loud voice; (27) with the lips only, so as not to be overheard; 
(28) a great deal, and without stopping to think; (29) so badly as 
not to be properly heard; (30) so that every ‘s' sounds like ‘th'? 

Coming and Going. What do we call (31) coming at last to a place 
which we set out to reach; (32) leaving home and setting off on a 
journey; (33) coming nearer or going nearer to an object or person; 
(34) gradually passing away out of sight; (35) suddenly or strarfgely 
passing away out of sight without leaving a trace behind ? 

Eating. What do we call (36) eating with very small bites; (37) 
greedily eating more than can be digested; (38) grinding food into 
tiny pieces with our teeth; (39) crushing biscuits noisily with our 
teeth; (40) hurriedly swallowing our food in lumps? 

The Running of Water. We say that water (41) falling slowly in 
drops, one at a time, is . . .; (42) running slowly in a very thin 
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Stream is ; (43) running noisily out of a l>ottle is ... ; (44) 
pouring out of a pipe in a swift stream is . . .; (1.5) When we scatter 
water in thousands of tiny drops through the nozzle of a hose-pipe 
wc say that we are . . . ? 

Taking and Taking Away. What do we call taking (46) one number 
away from a larger number; (47) one sum of money away from a 
larger sum of money; (48) or, rather, picking a flower from a plant; 
(49) willingly something which has been offered; (50) something for 
oneself as it is being pas.sed to another person ? 

Getting and Losing Colour. What do we call (51) giving a piece of 
cloth an entirely new colour; (52) taking the colour completely out 
of a fabric; (53) spoiling cloth with spots of ink or fruit juice; (54) 
the gradual losing by cloth of some of its colour; (55) giving a clear 
liquid just a touch of colour? 

Drinking. What do wc call drinking (56) a few drops at a time; 
(57) as a cat drinks; (58) every drop in a cup or glass; (59) greedily 
and noisily; (60) or, rather, washing out the throat noisily without 
swallowing anything ? 

Writing. What do wc call (61) writing hurriedly and carelessly; 
(62) making marks that look like bad writing (e.g., as a baby often 
does); (63) writing in imitation of a pattern set before us; (64) 
forming our letters like those in a reading-book; (65) writing our 
names at the end of a letter or statement ? 

Shaking. We say that (66) a person whose body is being moved 
backward and forward is . . .; (67) a person shaking with cold is 
. . .; (68) a person shaking with fear or excitement is . . .; (69) 
grass or corn which is being moved to and fro by a breeze is . . .; 
(70) Leaves which are moving noisily to and fro on a tree are . . . ? 

Noises. What do we call (71) shutting a door with a loud bang; 
(72) striking a table or a desk lightly with a pen or pencil; (73) 
striking a person’s knuckles; (74) making breathing noises during 
sleep; (75) holding our breath and then letting it out wearily? 

Noises made by Animals. What do we call the noise made by a (76) 
dog when it calls loudly; (77) sheep when it baas; (78) horse when it 
calls; (79) pig when it is hurt; (80) donkey when it calls loudly. 

Annoying and Hurting. What do we call (81) poking fun at a person 
playfully; (82) saying nasty and untrue things about a person; 
(83) speaking to a person rudely and offensively; (84) breaking in 
upon a person who is speaking; (85) unsettling a person who wants 
to go on working? 

Burning. What do we call burning (86) with a big bright flame; 
(87) very feebly and unsteadily; (88) like a live coal with bright heat 
but* no flame; (89) with plenty of smoke but no flame; (90) and 
sending out numerous fiery particles ? 

Falling. What do we call falling (91) gradually down through water; 
(92) awkwardly, like some one pushed downstairs; (93) forward 
through catching one’s foot in something; (94) suddenly, like a house 
made of playing cards; (95) through stepping on something that 
causes us to stumble and lose our balance? 

Divisions. What do wc call (g6) giving things away but keeping 
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some for ourselves; (97) giving things away to a number of people 
but keeping none for ourselves; (98) placing things apart that are in 
close contact; (99) undoing or unfastening something from what it is 
attached to; (too) cutting something completely away from what it 
is joined to by Nature ? 

4. One Hundred Common Adjectives (List A) 

Big Things. Which woid among those below would best desciibc 

(i) a tree bigger and taller than other trees; (2) a parcel awkwardly 
big for its weight; (3) a tool too big and heavy for us to lift and use 
lasily; (4) a rock 01 stone almost too big and heavy to be moved; 
(<■)) a distance 01 qii.intity almost too great to lie measured.’ 

Clumsy, massive, infinite, immense, rugged, gigantic, strong, sturdy, buBy, 
unwieldy. 

Pleasant Things Winch woid among those below would best dcsetibe 
(6) things to eat that are niee and sweet and tasty; fy) objeets that 
aie extraordinaiily beautiful and cleverly made; (8) features that are 
fane and strong and pleasing; (9) the movements of a peison who 
walks or dances well; (10) a beggar pleased at receiving a gift of 
money ? 

Savoury, handsome, fascinating, romantic, sterling, exquisite, delicious, 
buoyant, grateful, graceful. 

Little Things. Which word among those below would best describe 

(ii) a person very much smaller and shorter than other people {e.g., 
Tom Thumb); (12) an animal that is undeisized and undciled; 

(13) a small-scale model of some object {e.g., a tiny portrait or rifle); 

(14) a thing so small as not to be visible to the naked eye; (15) a 
description lull of small and rather unimportant details ? 

Pliny, faint, unhealthy, mictoscopical, infinite, graphic, stocky, miniature, 
minute, diminutive. 

Unpleasant Things. Which word among those below best describes 
(16) objects that are unpleasing to the eye; (17) remarks which we 
dislike because they are rude or unfair; (18) ignorance that almost 
makes a teacher despair; (ig) musical notes that arc harsh and 
unpleasing when’ heard together; (20) duties we dislike and are 
unwilling to undertake ? 

Cunning, grating, awkward, deplorable, useless, evil, irksome, ugly, dis- 
cordant, offensive. 

Things that Last. Which word among those below best describes 
(21) cloth that will stand a great deal of hard, rough weai; (22) a 
complaint or disease of long standing; (23) scars that will remain on 
the body for a lifetime; (24) a plant that reappears regularly year 
after year; (25) pencil marks that cannot be rubbed out? 

Annual, chrome, bitter, perennial, durable, double-width, permanent, 
hardy, deep, indelible. 
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Things that Don't Last. Which word among those below best describes 
(26) a building intended to last only for a very short time; (27) stories 
that are soon over; (28) arrangements not intended to be kept to 
when circumstances change; (29) foodstuffs that are liable to speedy 
decay, especially in transit; (30) insects and flowers that never live 
for more than a day or two? 

Wooden, provisional, temporary, unsatisfactory, keen, ephemeral, perishable, 
stale, daily, brief. 

New Things. Which word among those below best describes (31) 
fruit and vegetables just gathered from the garden; (32) events that 
have occurred during the past day or two; (33; thing.s that are new 
and interesting and rather unusual; (34) things of to-day as distin- 
guished from those of long ago; (35) clothes repaired and made to 
look like new? 

Dewy, renovated, remembered, recent, fresh, modern, bright, novel, exciting, 
lovely. 

Old Things. Which word among those below best describes (36) 
times before the birth of Jesus Christ; (37) coins, words, and stamps 
that have long since gone out of use; (38) people who have lived a 
very long time; (39) times that existed before written records were 
begun; (40) beliefs and customs that are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation ? 

Worn-out, historical, original, ancient, prehistoric, obsolete, dark, aged, 
traditional. 

Red Things. Which word among those below best describes (41) the 
dee|) red colour of the blood; (42) red which has had blue mixed 
with it; (43) the healthy red colour often seen in children’s cheeks; 

(44) the complexion of a person who has spent all his life out of doors ; 

(45) the brilliant red colour of poppies, runner-bean flowers, and 
soldiers’ coats? 

Orange, tawny, crimson, purple, rtijy, carmine, swarthy, ruddy, scarlet, 
azure. 

Things of Other Colours. Which word among those below best 
describes (46) the brilliant blue of the unclouded summer sky; (47) 
the brownish-yellow or greenish-yellow of soldiers’ clothes; (48) 
something shining with all the colours of the rainbow; (40) sun-bumt 
complexions that are almost black; (50) horses and ponies of two 
different colours irregularly arranged? 

Emerald, purple, cinnamon, tawny, khaki, piebald, swarthy, heliotrope, 
iridescent, azure. 

Things that Stand Alone. Which word among those below best 
describes (51) a shoe for the left foot that has no right shoe to match it; 
(52) an event or object quite different from every other event or 
object; (53) a person who feels that no one wants his company; 
(54) a person placed where he is cut off from communication with 
others; (55) a person who prefers to live by himself? 

Unlucky, sulky, strange, isolated, solitary, unique, deaf, lonely, insane, odd. 
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Things Taken Together. Which word among those below best 
describes (56) a number that could come under the heading of “not 
very many”; (57) articles that it would take some little time to 
count; (58) towns that are thickly inhabited; (59) things not more 
than four or five in number; (60) a number beyond all counting or 
even imagining? 

Populous, fractional, infinite, various, numerous, massive, few, several, 
difficult, industrial. 

Clear Things. Which word among those below best describes (61) 
handwriting clear enough to be easily read; (62) glass clear enough 
to be easily seen through; (63) explanations clear enough to be readily 
understood; (64) something so plain that there is no excuse for missing 
it; (65) distant objects that stand out separately and clearly? 

Large, obvious, transparent, solid, massive, legible, lucid, brief, distinct, 
unusual. 

Warm Things. Which word among those below best describes 
(66) water that is slightly warm; (67) weather that is heavy and hot; 

(68) substances when seen glowing with white heat {e.g., a gas mantle) ; 

(69) heat that severely dries up the earth and withers plants and 
flowers; (70) a feeling of intensely warm devotion to a great cause? 

Dreadful, tepid, frigid, parching, dry, fervent, unusual, incandescent, 
mild, sultry. 

Peaceful Things. Which word among those below best describes 
(71) a room where we can be free from noise and interruption; (72) 
the weather after a severe storm; (73) people who rarely show temper 
or excitement; (74) the hours at night when no sound of any kind 
can be heard; (75) the surface of a pond quite without a ripple? 

Rare, calm, polite, placid, pacified, silent, warmed, quiet, unruffled, inert. 

Things Heard. Which word among those below best describes (76) 
whispering that can be plainly heard; (77) sounds that seem to go 
right through us; (78) a wind that blows in sudden and furious 
bursts; (79) harsh scraping noises that set the teeth on edge; (80) a 
wind that sounds much worse than it rcEilly is ? 

Deafening, rude, audible, gusty, disturbing, grating, piercing, violent, 
blustering, discordant. 

Good Things. Which word among those below best describes (81) 
climates that help people to keep well; (82) food that is plain but 
good; (83) warnings or punishments that make people go straight; 
(84) drill that is intended to correct some bodily defect; (85) regula- 
tions intended to prevent diseases due to dirt and decay? 

Strict, remedial, brisk, legular, salutary, nice, wholesome, healthy, tasty, 
sanitary. 

Things of Little Value. Which word among those below best des- 
cribes (86) details that have little or no meaning for us; (87) cheap 
and badly made articles which it is a waste of money to buy; (88) 
matters not worthy of anyone’s serious attention; (89) efforts that 
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have no results as far as we can see; (90) amusements that are rather 
silly and unsuiled to serious people? 

Absurd, inngnijicant, plain, weak, trivial, trashy, minute, futile, fragile, 
frivolous. 

Well-known Things. Which word among those below best describes 
(91) acts we have learned to repeat over and over again without 
thinking; (92) faces and scenes which we know immediately we see 
them; (93) tunes which we have heard so often that we have grown 
tired of them; (94) friends whom wc know thoroughly well and with 
whom we share our secrets ; (95) clothes worn by well-dressed people ? 

Loving, lazy, habitual, familiar, pleasing, striking, fashionable, hackneyed, 
intimate, old-fashioned. 

Productive Things. Which word among those below best describes 
(96) soil of good quality, capable of producing heavy crops; (97) soil 
that actually has produced good crops; (98) authors who publish 
great quantities of work in a short time; (99) rivers and lakes rich 
in fish; (100) supplies of food as large as we are likely to need? 

Healthy, teeming, sandy, fruitful, fertile, excessive, plentiful, prolific, deep, 
clever. 

5. One Hundred Common Adjectives (List B) 

Strength. Which \vord among those below best describes a person 
who is (i) short in stature but able to stand the strain of heavy work 
and illness; (2) strong and active and always, as we say, ‘on the go’; 
(3) big and stiong in hody and sound in mind; (4) able to stick at a 
job in the face of opposition; (5) well-developed in his limbs and 
capable of great efforts ? 

Fearless, muicular, upright, robust, handsome, sturdy, energetic, stupid, 
persistent, healthy. 

Weakness. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who is (6) weak in every way on account of ill-health or old age; 
(7) easily upset by strange or sudden noises; (8) not strong enough 
to do without careful nursing; (9) powerless in one or more of his 
limbs on account of illness or shock; (10) easily overcome by tempta- 
tions ? 

Spoiled, feeble, delicate, sinewy, foolish, paralysed, pale, thin, weak-willed, 
nervous. 

Activity. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (11) takes a great deal of trouble over everything he does; (12) 
is always hard at work; (13) is big in his otvn eyes and is fussy about 
any small duties he undertakes; (14) puts all his heart and soul into 
work which he values very much; {15) is always ready to take risks 
and launch out on new undertakings? 

Zetdous, enterprising, decided, officious, painstaking, stupid, industrious, 
firm, cautious, shrewd. 
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Inactivity. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (16) can work if he likes but does not take the trouble to do so; 
(17) is slow in setting about any kind of job; (18) won’t take the 
trouble either to work or even think; (19) is feeble and tired in all 
his movements; (20) is slow and heavy, alike in mind and body? 

Stupid, tired, dilatory, sluggish, dull, languid, lazy, feeble, indolent, docile. 

Cleverness. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who is (21) clever enough to understand at once what he is wanted to 
do; (22) clever enough to hide what he is about to do; (23) clever 
in thinking out fresh ways of doing things; (24) clever and quick in 
understanding character; (25) clever enough always to find his way 
out of a difficulty? 

Deceitful, intelligent, resourceftd, ingenious, suave, modest, cunning, 
brilliant, strong, shrewd. 

Stupidity. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (26) is simple enough to believe anything he is told; (27) is too 
mentally weak or silly to earn his own living; (28) is always doing 
something silly through lack of thought or Judgment; (29) lacks life 
and spirit; (30) harbours silly feats and beliefs about things he does 
not understand? 

Imbecile, frail, inert, foolish, dull, superstitious, pious, credulous, strange, 
absurd. 

Honesty. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (31) can be trusted to do his duty whatever happens; (32) (acting 
as a judge or referee in a dispute) is fair to both sides; (33) is most 
anxious to do his duty as thoroughly as he can; (34) says what he 
feels and thinks without fear or reserve; (35) is honest and open in 
all that he does? 

Strict, impartial, reliable, straightforward, conscientious, heroic, willing, 
nice, amiable, outspoken. 

Trickery. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (36) steals and cheats whenever he has the chance; (37) deliber- 
ately misleads people either by word or action (or both) ; (38) makes 
false statements which arc intended to sound true; (39) deliberately 
passes off bad articles for good articles; (40) pretends to possess worthy 
feelings which he lacks ? 

Brazen, fraudulent, mean, plausible, deceitful, vain, dishonest, insincere, 
eloquent, bogus. 

Bravery. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (41) has the spirit to attack some one much bigger and stronger 
than himself; (42) shows great determination in carrying through 
difficult undertakings; (43) goes through danger and pain without 
flinching; (44) is gay and dashing in his bravery; (45) is agreed to 
be unmistakably outstanding in his bravery ? 

Happy, courageous, reckless, gallant, plucky, resolute, lucky, heroic, strong, 
boastful. 
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Fear. Which word among those below best describes a person who 
is (46) afraid of displeasing others and even of approaching and 
speaking to them; (47) faint-hearted and mastered by fear when in 
danger; (48) uneasy about what may happen to himself or to his 
friends; (49) deliberately false to his friends in times of trial; (50) 
acting impulsively and foolishly imder the influence of great fear ? 

Upset, pale, panic-stricken, timid, inanimate, absurd, cowardly, tame, 
apprehensive, treacherous. 

Kindness. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who is (51) ready to give ail he can to the poor and needy; (52) 
strongly opposed to any kind of cruelty to animals; (53) very fond 
of his family and his friends; (54) warm-hearted and unselfish towards 
his friends; (55) free with his money and property at all times. 

Useful, rich, ardent, liberal, generous, charitable, happy, affectionate, 
humane, gentle. 

Goodness. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (56) does what is right upon all occasions ; (57) is renowned for 
his great holiness ; (58) believes sincerely in the teaching of Jesus 
Christ; (59) attends church regularly and devotedly; (60) is worthy 
of our respect because of his excellent character ? 

Decent, solitary, happy, religious, devout, well-dressed, virtuous, saintly, 
rich, admirable. 

Badness. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (61) does evil things out of ill-will or spite; (62) is selfish and 
underhand in his actions; (63) does wrong for the sake of doing 
wrong; (64) behaves in a rough and unfeeling manner towards 
children and animals; (65) does things, often in temper, that are 
base and shameful? 

Uncivil, mean, vicious, malicious, wicked, haughty, deceitful, conceited, 
brutal, vain. 

Carefulness. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (66) shows carefulness in avoiding risks; (67) shows carefulness 
in thinking and planning for the future; (68) shows carefulness in 
thinking of the needs of others ; (69) shows carefulness enough to get 
any calculations he makes correct; (70) shows carefulness in spending 
so that he makes the most of his money ? 

Sparing, economical, mean, prudent, clever, cautious, acewrate, honest, 
prompt, considerate. 

Carelessness. Which word among those below best describes a man 
v^ho is (71) careless and untidy alike in dress and person; (72) careless 
in leaving undone what he knows should have been done; (73) care- 
less in matters where the result of his carelessness will be seiious; 
(74) careless in attending to a warning or to advice; (75) careless in 
noticing w hat may be of use to him or to others ? 

Deaf, heedless, unobseivant. slovenly, thoughtless, unlucky, prudent, negli- 
gent, lagy, silly. 
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Skill. Which word among those below best describes a person who 
is (76) skilful in making beautiful things; (77) skilful in speaking 
with force and fluency; (78) skilful in managing difflcult things with 
his hands; (79) skilful (or learned) to a high degree in some special 
direction; (80) skilful in moving and climbing quickly and nimbly? 

Alert, agile, glib, dexterous, eloquent, expert, clever, famous, artistic, lucky. 

Ill-health. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (81) is frequently out-of-sorts and is seldom quite well; (82) has 
unhealthy ideas that constantly occupy and depress his mind; (83) is 
forced to lie up on account of illness or old age; (84) for the time being 
does not feel as well as usual ; (85) is weak through old age and unable 
to stand for long or walk far ? 

Weary, pale, infirm, bed-ridden, unlucky, indisposed, sickly, foolish, 
strange, morbid. 

Pride. Which word among those below best describes a person who 
(86) behaves as though he has a very high opinion of himself; (87) 
thinks too highly of his own rather poor abilities; (88) is stupidly 
proud of his personal appearance; (89) thinks of nothing but himself 
and his own affairs; (90) has a habit of treating others as his inferiors? 

Vain, smart, stupid, conceited, ugly, egotistical, arrogant, plain, rude, 
haughty. 

Friendliness. Which word among those below best describes a 
person who (91) gets on well with the people in company; (92) is 
ready to welcome and entertain others; (93) is ready to do a friendly 
deed for those who live near him; (94) is friendly and easy to please; 
(95) is pleasant and nicely behaved in his manners? 

Sociable, polite, loving, bright, hospitable, careful, amiable, sojt, neigh- 
bourly, well-to-do, well-beloved. 

Humility. Which word among those below best describes a person 
who (96) is slow to praise himself and does not rate himself too highly; 
(97) loses his self-possession in the presence of his superiors; (98) has 
too poor an opinion of himself to show to proper advantage; (99) is 
content, though he knows he will never be able to excel as others do; 
(100) is content in his poor station in life and aspii'es to nothing higher? 

Diffident, weak-willed, bashful, humble, weak, modest, feeble, lovely, 
meagre, honest. 
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6. A Vocalnilary Test for Young Children 

Instructions 

1. Below will be found loo questions to be answered orally and 
individually by children from three and a half years of age and upward. 

2. The Ibrm of words employed in questioning and the suggested 
action (where indicated) may occasionally be varied in order to 
bring out the required answer if it is misunderstanding and not ignor- 
ance which stands in the child’s way. 

3. The number of questions asked at a sitting must depend upon 
age and intelligence. 

4. It will be noted that questions 1-50 deal with what is seen, 
while questions 51-100 deal with what is merely described. 

5. The words in capitals indicate the correct answers. 

Face and Features 

Say, “Which part of my face am I touching?” 

Point in turn to: (1) nose; (2) nostrils; (3) eyes; (4) eyebrows; 
(5) EYELASHES. 

Actions with the Hands and Fingers , 

Say, “Now watch what I am going to do. What am I doing now?” 

(6) writing; (7) threading a needle; (8) tapping the table; 
(9) scratching your head; (10) unfastening your BtrrroN or 
unbuttoning your .... 

Household Articles 

Say, “ I wonder whether you can tell me what this is ? ” 

(11) scissors; (12) safety-pin; (13) comb; (14) razor-blade; 
(15) tape-measure. 

Actions with the Hands 

Say, “What am I going to do now? What do we call this?” 

(16) CLAPPING YOUR HANDS; (17) RUBBING YOUR ELBOW; (l8) 
StJUEEZING YOUR FINGER; (19) CLENCHING YOUR FIST; (20) PAITING 
YOUR HEAD. 

Shapes 

Say, “Look at what I am going to draw and tell me what it is.” 

(21) square; (22) circle; (23) trlvngle; (24) diamond; (23) 
star. 

Coins 

Say, “Now tell me what the coins are which I am going to show 
you.” 

(26) penny; (27) sixpence; (28) shilling; (29) half-crown 
(or 2r. 6</.); (30) florin (or 2i.). 

Positions 

Say, “Now look at this square and tell me where I put the next one.” 

(31) inside it; (32) BELOW or underneath it; (33) on the right 
(-hand) side (of it); (34) on the left (-hand) side (of it); (35) 
(all) round it or oufside it. 
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Sounds 

Say, “ Listen to what I am going to do now. What do we call it ? ” 
(36) whistling; (37) whispering; (38) sighing; (39) snoring; 
(40) humming. 

Adjectives 

Say, “ I am going to show you some things in twos. I \vill tell you 
what one is, and you can tell me what the other is.” 

(41) Feel these. This is rough, but that is . . .? smooth. (4a) 
Look at these pencils. This is sharp, but that is . . .? blunt. (43) 
Look at these lines. This is upright, but that is . . .? slanting. 
(44) Look at these pieces of paper. This one is flat, but that one has 
been . . .? folded. (45) Look at these two boys (girls). He (she) 
is dark, but he (she) is ... ? fair. 

Fabrics 

Say, “ I wonder if you know what these articles arc made of? ” 

(46) wool; (47) silk; (48) cotton (calico, etc.); (49) leather; 
(50) linen. 

Breakfast 

Say, “ Now I am going to ask you some questions about things you 
have seen at borne. I expect you can answer them.” 

(51) Which pai t of the milk comes to the top ? cream. (52) What 
do we call the outside of a loaf of bread ? crust. (53) What do we 
call the yellow pai t of an egg ? yolk. (54) Which part of the teapot 
is the tea poured out from? spout. (55) What do we call the part of 
an apple where you find the pips? core. 

Shopkeepers 

Say, “Now some questions about shopkeepers and what they sell.” 
(56) Who sells meat? butcher. (57) Sugar and tea? grocer. 
(58) Men’s clothes.'* tailor. (59) Pills and medicine? chemist. 

(60) Who makes and sells bread ? baker. 

Meat 

Say, “Which animal gives us the meat I am going to mention. 

(61) Beef. cow. (62) Poik. pig. (63) Mutton, sheep. (64) Veal. 
calf. (65) Bacon, pig. 

Qjumtities 

Say, “ When you buy things you have to know how much to ask for.” 
(66) What could you ask for if you had to buy some milk? pint 
or i^UART. (67) What could you ask lor if you had to buy some coal ? 
hundredweight, half-hundredweight, etc. (68) What could you 
ask for if you had to buy some tea? pound, half-pound, ounce, etc. 
(69) What could you ask for if you had a motor-car and had to buy 
some petrol? gallon. (70) What is another name for twelve eggs? 
A dozen. 

Occupations 

Say, “Now sec if you can tell me what we call the man who does 
this.” 
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(71) The man who brings the letters round, postman. (72) The 
man who gives you your ticket on the bus (or tram), conductor. 

(73) The man who blows the whistle for the train to start, guard. 

(74) The woman who serves you vnth food in a teashop. waitress. 

(75) The man who mends the gas-pipes and the water-pipes when 
they leak, plumber. 

Eating and Drinking 

Say, “Now see if you know these diflFerent ways of eating and 
drinking.” 

(76) Biting a tiny bit at a time like a mouse is called . . . ? nibbling. 

(77) Drinking just a little at a time is called . . . ? sipping. (78) 
Biting our food up and getting it ready to swallow is called. . ? 
CHEWING or masticating. ( 79) Eating hard biscuits in a noisy manner 
is called . . . ? crunching. (80) The cat drinks her milk by taking 
it up with her tongue. We call that . . . ? lapping it up. 

The Kitchen Fire 

Say, “Here are some questions about the fire at home.” 

(81) Which part of the fireplace has bars to keep the coal from 
falling out !* grate. (82) What do we call the floor just in front of 
the fire? hearth. (83) What does the smoke leave behind it in the 
chimney? soot. (84) What is left When the fire is burnt right out? 
ASHES or cinders. (85) What can be burned instead of coal ? coke 
or coalite or wood. 

The Street 

Say, “Now see whether you can tell me these things about the 
stieet.” 

(86) What is the part we walk on called? pavement. (87) What 
is the edge of this part (next to the road) galled? kerb (-stone). 
(88) What is the part called where the water collects and runs along ? 
GUTTER. (89) What do we call a street which has no way out ? blind 
alley. (90) What do we call a place in the middle of the road where 
we can stand out of the way of the traffic ? refuge. 

Cooking the Dinner 

Say, “Here are some of the things which mother may do in cooking 
the dinner. See if you know what they are.” 

(91) She puts the potatoes in the saucepan on the stove to . . .? 
BOIL THEM. (92) She puts the pie into the oven to . . .? bake it, 

(93) She holds a slice of bread in front of the fire to . . . ? toast it. 

(94) She puts the bacon into the pan on the stove to . . . ? fry it. 

(95) She puts the chicken into the oven to . . . ? roast it. 

Games 

Say, “I expect you know what the answers to these questions are,” 

(96) Throw'ing a ball down to the ground to make it come up 
again is called . . .? bouncing rr. (97) When we pretend to do 
exactly the same as somebody else we say that we are . . . ? mimick- 
ing HIM (copying him, IMITATING him). (98) When you put yourself 
where you cannot be seen we say that you are . . . ? hiding. (99) 
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When you are trying to run faster than some one else and beat him 
(her) we say that" you arc . . .? racino. (ioo) When you are 
jumping along on one foot we say that you are . . . ? hoppimo. 

For Norms of Peiformance see p. 50. 


7. Words with More than One Meaning 

Instructions (to pupil) 

Most words have more than one meaning. Think, for example, of 
the word bridge-, we may speak about a bridge over a river and also 
about the bridge of the nose (quite another kind of bridge) ; we may 
speak, too, of the bridge of a violin (still another kind of bridge) and 
of the game of bridge (which, again, is nothing like the other kinds 
of bridge). 

Here are eight more words which have more than one meaning; 

COVER LINE RUN ROUND ROLL POINT HEAD GROSS 

These eight words may be used to fill in the blanks in the sentences 
below. See if you can put them in the right places. You will find 
when you have done this that you have used each of tlie eight words 
five times. 

(1) He gave the nail a blow on the . . . with his hammer. 

(2) Her speech was greeted with a ... of applause. 

(3) Letters between friends often . . . each other in the post. 

(4) Don’t waste time ; make a ... of doing what you ran at once. 

(5) The King’s law does not . . . among rebels. 

(6) In these matters one must learn where to draw the .... 

(7) It was a treacherous thing to do under ... of friendship. 

(8) The merchant took a ... of banknotes out of his case. 

(9) If you ... a postal order it is less likely to be lost. 

(10) One hundred pounds would be a good . . . sum for such a 
purpose. 

(11) Very well, I’ll stretch a . . . and let you go with the rest. 

( 1 2) The cyclist was able to . . . the distance in ten seconds. 

(13) I hardly think Mary’s ... of luck is likely to continue. 

(14) You may find teaching dealt with in the encyclopedia undei 
the ... of education. 

(15) . I hope you will take a strong . . . when you talk to him. 

(16) To make things worse the ship began to . . . violently. 

(17) He was above the ordinary ... of person for this kind of 
work. 

(18) Each of us has his own ... to bear. 

(ig) Father usually takes the ... of the table at meals. 

(20) Her life was one long ... of pleasure. 

(21) The earl was in the direct ... of descent from Queen Anne. 

(22) What was your ... in asking such a question at that 
moment ? 

(23) My father’s name was inscribed on the ... of honour. 
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(24) All four letters were sent to the Town Hall under the same . . . 

(25) The horsemen left the town and began to . . . for the open 
country. 

(26) It was a time when feeling was apt to . . . high. 

(27) The Grenadier Guards are not considered to be a regiment of 
the .... 

(28) The enemy’s position was captured at the ... of the bayonet. 

(29) I'he old lady was unable to sign her name, so she was told to 
make a . . . instead. 

(30) The lecture was quite above my .... 

(31) That makes the fourth . . . of toast you have had. 

(32) The ... of the drums sounded like distant thunder. 

(33) The young general was not expected to . . . himself with 
glory in his first campaign. 

(34) usually agree, but that day we were at . . . purposes. 

(35) What do you think was the main ... of his argument ? 

(36) A place laid for a person at a meal is sometimes called a . . . . 

(37) You’ve ... it rather fine; in another minute you would 
have lost the bus. 

(38) No one should expect to . . . his pockets with money in 
war-time. 

(39) The soldiers had to account for every ... of ammunition fired. 

(40) I like to hear that Aberdeen boy ... his r’s. 


JVorms of Perfomumce 


Age . . 

II-I2 

12-13 

«3->4 

14- «5 

Score 

>7 

20 

23 

26 


8. Ideational Addition 

In.strugtions (to pupil) 

Look at the following ‘sums’: 

I dog + I fox + 1 lion = 3 animab. 

I piano + I banjo + i violin — 3 musical instruments. 

Now write the word or words needed to complete the following 
‘sums.’ You must find the bhust answer. For example, instruments is 
not so good as musical instruments for the second answer above. 

(1) I robin -)- i pigeon + i eagle = 3 . . . . 

(2) I fly + I beetle + i grasshopper = 3 . . . . 

(3) I uncle f 1 aunt -f- i cousin = 3 . . . . 

(4) I penny i thieepenny-piece + i shilling = 3 . . . . 

(5) s pint of milk + i pint of vinegar f i pint ol lemonade = 3 
pints of ... . 

(6) r revolver + i sword -f- i spear = 3 . . . . 

(7) I diamond + i ruby + i emerald = 3 . . . . 




of 
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(8) I lump of chalk + i lump of iron + i lump of coal = 3 lumps 


( 9 ) 

(10) 

(lO 


(12) Tom’s father + May’s mother Jane’s mother — 3 


of 


of 


(13) 

(14) 

(> 5 ) 

(16) 

(17) 

6 8 )' 

,(19) 

(ao) ... . 

(21) The word Smith + the word Jbnef + the word Brown ~ 3 


(37) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) 


lorry + i truck + i cart = 3 . . . 
tunnel + i corridor + i alley = 3 
church -f 1 chapel + i cathedral = 3 


Ib. butter + i lb. maigarine + i lb. lard — 3 lb. 
table I chair + i bedstead — 3 ... . 
king + I emperor + i president = 3 . . . . 
house + I flat 4 - i bungalow = 3 . . . . 
piece of tin + i piece of iron 4* i piece of lead = 3 pieces 

cwt. coal 4- I cwt. coke 4- i cwt. logs = 3 cwt 

glass of wine 4- 1 glass of ale 4- i glass of whisky = 3 glasses 


oz. pepper 4- i oz- cloves 1 - i oz. nutmeg = 3 ozs. 


(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

of . . . 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(за) 

(33) 

(34) 

= 3 • 

(35) 

= 3 - 

(зб) 

= 3 moments of 


lb. lime 4- i lb. soda f- i lb. sulphur = 3 lb. 
knife 4* i razor 4- i axe = 3 . . . . 
saucepan 4- i frying-pan 4- i baking dish — 3 ... . 
onion 4- t daffodil 4- i tulip 4 - 3 ■ • • • 
eye-shade 4-' i gas-mask 4- i fender = 3 . . . . 
act of bravery -f- i act of heroism 4- i a^ct of pluck = 3 acts 

lb. wheat 4- 1 lb. barley 1- i lb, oats — 3 lb. . . . 

hour -f I school term -f i year = 3 . . . . 

tourist 4 - I pilgrim 4 - i explorer = 3 , , . . 

carpet 4- i hearth-rug 4- i door-mat = 3 . . . . 

prop 4 - I backbone 4 - i arch = 3 . . . . 

wedding 4- i coronation -|- i funeral = 3 . . . . 

daily newspaper i weekly journal 4- t monthly magazine 

chemistry book -f t botany book -j- i electricity book 
moment of fear -f- i moment of joy 4- i moment of anger 


lift 4" I ladder 4- i staircase = 3 . . . . 
statue 4- I painting 4 * i opera = 3 . . . 
dart 4 " i arrow 4- i bullet = 3 . . . . 
wind 4- I cistern of steam 4- t waterfall 


Norms of Performance 


Age 

1 1 -I 2 

ia-i3 

> 3->4 

14-15 

Score . 

18 

20 

22 

*4 
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II. Sentence-construction: Tests and Scales 

1. A Sentence Completion Test 

Instructions (to pupil) 

1. Look at this sentence which has one word missing from it: 

She shook me . . . the hand and wished me well. 

The missing word is by, so that the sentence should read : 

She shook me by the hand and wished me well. 

2. Read the following and fill in each blank with a suitable word 

(1) Isn’t it time you turned ... a new leaf? 

(2) The master told us to carry . . . with our work. 

(3) She declared that I was a boy . . . her own heart. 

(4) Have you been able to dispose . . . your bicycle ? 

(5) Why are you always finding fault . . . me ? 

(6) The car drew . . . outside No. 37. 

(7) The new law will come . . . force next week. 

(8) If you should be passing just drop . . . 

(9) It goes . . . the grain to help your enemy. 

( I o) Living here suits me ... to the ground. 

(ill She took what I said . . . good part. 

(12) I can’t say why the two friends fell . . .* so badly. 

(13) John is very ill and I don’t think he’ll pull . . . 

(14) Uncle said he had knocked . . . the world a great deal. 

(15) Mary pricked her ears . . . when I said so. 

(16) I am looking . . . to seeing you again. 

( 1 7) They will make you pay . . . the nose for it. 

(18) I was greatly . . of pocket on that deal. 

(19) Why did you take it . . . your head to say that? 

(20) I have known her . . . and on for twenty years. 

(21) She let her children get ... of hand. 

(22) Have you ever tried your hand . . . whist? 

(23) Father said he would not stand . . . my light. 

(24) Tom set his face . . . my plan. 

(25) I don’t believe in peace . . . any price. 

(26) My brother will come . . . age next month. 

(27) It’s no use trying to palm that ... on me. 

(28) I wonder how that piece of news leaked . . . 

(29) The aeroplane took . . quickly and smoothly. 

(30) I never thought you would turn your back . . . me. 

(31) The shopkeeper handed him ... to the police. 

(32) You never know what may crop . . . 

(33) Dick is very easy to get on ... . 

(34) Children regard middle-aged people . . . quite old. 

(35) Margaret had grown up ... a fine woman. 


Norms of Performance 


Age 

10 

11 

H 

'3 

Score . 

9 

IS 


34 
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2. An English Language Scale 

The pictures accompanying these notes were designed to measure, 
in so far as it is measurable, the progress of young children in mastering 
the basic varieties of the English sentence. By means of the scale 
derived from the use of the pictures we should be able to decide with 
some approach to accuracy how one child compares with another of 
the same age in one important aspect of his ling^uistic development. 

The principle underlying the choice and the arrangement of the 
pictures is simple. As young children grow up and develop mentally 
they find themselves able to hold more and more images and ideas 
together in the mind at one time, and to speak of them in relation 
to one another more and more satisfactorily ‘ at one go.’ Thus, children 
of the age of four will no doubt be able to say something intelligible 
about each of the first six pictures, but only those who have reached 
the age of eight or nine will be able, as a rule, to describe the last six 
in the manner required of them. 

The pictures are arranged in sets of six: Stage One (1-6); Stage 
Two (7-12); Stage Three (13-18); Stage Four (19-24); Stage Five 
(25-30); and Stage Six (30-36). The first two pictures in each set 
are intended for vise as samples. The child will learn from the exam- 
iner’s description how he is to set altout describing the remaining four. 

The examiner should begin with the pictures for the year below 
that of the child who is being tested. He should be careful to say, 
“Look at this picture. It is a picture of ... . Let me hear you say 
that.” The child will repeat, “It is a picture of . . . .” “Here is 
another. This is a picture of . . . .” The child repeats the descrip- 
tion in the form “This is a picture of . . . .’’or “It is a picture of 
. . . .” The examiner then says, “ Now I think you can tell me about 
one of these other pictures. Start each time by saying, ‘ It is a picture 
ov or ‘This is a picture of . . . .’” 

The child should then work through as many of the pictures as 
he can manage to describe in the standard form. The examiner will 
insist every time on his beginning, “ It is ” {or “ This is”) “ a picture of,” 
though later he may allow just “A picture of . . . .” The child 
should not be penalized for wrongly identifying any animal or object 
' — calling a horse a donkey, for example. 

To find the language age of the child examined add three months 
BOR EACH PICTURE SATISFACTORILY DESCRIBED tO the AGE OF FOUR 
(at which age we assume that the scale begins). Deduct from the 
three months allowed for each satisfactory description one month or 
two for faults of the kind particularized in the notes on the separate 
pictures. 

We are here dealing, of course, with what are problematical situa- 
tions for the young child. He will learn to say “This is the house 
that Jack built” after hearing others say it long before he is able to 
frame a fresh sentence on the same pattern. The following table shows 
how the language age of two children tested was arrived at. 
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Name or 
Child 

AervAL 

Age 

Scores i-ok the Separate Piciures 

Language Aoe 

ieats Mpiaht 

htagt I 

^^os 3456 

Stagt 2 

7 10 tl 12 

Stag$ 3 
.5 16 >7 iB 

Stage 4 

21 22 23 24 

Months 

Tears Month 

Joho W. 
Mary X. 
Ivor Z. 
{Show tex.) 

m 


2-21 

3^23 

3 3 4 


■ 

48^ 16 = 

♦ 8 + 34 - 

♦BfsS- 

n 


NO'l'ES ON THE SEPARATE PICTURES » 

Stage One (Nos. i to 6) 

{For Children of Four to Five Years) 

It is assumed that all children attending school will be able to 
recognize and name familiar objects, animals, and persons when shown 
in pictuies. This is a common enough performance as early as three 
years of age. 

Most children beginning school at five will manage to describe the 
Stage One pictures. At four years of age it is by no means an easy 
thing for the average child both to hold together in the mind and to 
express in a single statement the idea of a picture that shows us (a) an 
animal, say, and (b) what it is doing. A good many children at four 
years of age will be able to name these two elements separately and 
yet need a great deal of prompting to express them together in one 
statement. 

If a child sees more and names more he need not be given additional 
credit, since hb superior ability will enable him at a later stage to 
show to greater advantage than those who supply the minimum 
information only. 

If the teacher finds she has to prompt once to get a child to connect 
up the separate parts of a correc t description a deduction should be 
made of one month from the three credited for each correctly described 
picture. If two promptings are needed two months should be deducted 

SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of . . . 

(i) A boy running. (2) A giil swinging. 

REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of , . . 

{3) A girl skipping. (4) A bird flying. 

(5) A girl dancing. (6) A giil lying down. 


‘ As oiiginally designed the pictures used showed much the same details, but they 
were (a) colour^ and (A) larger. 




















ffTAGE ONE 
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Stage Two (Nos. 7 to 12) 

(For Children of Five to Six Tears) 

Tlif average child of five should be able to attempt the easiest of 
these pictures, but it will take the child of six to score full marks. 
The blight child of four and a half will understand the idea of the 
pictures, but he will as a rule be unable to describe them neatly in a 
single sentence. For example, he may say about No. 9, “It's a dog 
and a cat — he’s nearly got him.” Another point of interest is that at 
five yeats of age the less striking actions are not often named specific- 
ally. For example, a child may say about No. 10 that it is a picture 
of a girl with a doll. Neither will the dull child of six, as a rule, use a 
graphic present participle like hugging, or loving, or squeezing-, in other 
words, he seems to be unable to think himself into the situation shown. 

The teacher should proceed as* before, explaining the sample 
pictures 7 and 8 and making sure that the child can describe them in 
the standard form. 

One month’s credit should be deducted for each prompting needed 
to secure a full and proper description. 

SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a description of . . . 

(7) A boy riding on a donkey. 

(8) A woman (or lady) carrying a jelly (on a plate). 

REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a description of . . . 

(9) A dog running after (or chasing) a cat. 

(10) A girl hugging (or nursing, or loving) a doll. 

(11) A (black) girl (lady) carrying a basket (on her head). 

(12) Two boys shaidng hands, or One boy shaking hands with 

another (boy). 




K 
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Sta(je Three (Nos. 13 to 18) 

{For Children of Six to Seven Tears) 

It will be observed that as a rule three things have to be mentioned 
in these pictures. Children below the age of seven will frequently 
omit to mention one of these, not so much because they fail to observe 
it as because they find it difficult in a single act of attention to hold 
together the idea of three things in a particular relation. As before, 
the teacher should deduct one month’s credit for each prompting 
necessary to secure a full and proper description. 

SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 
This (It) is a picture of . . . 

(13) Some children looking up at a cat in a tree. 

(14) A girl putting a flower into a little boy’s button-hole. 

REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of . . . 

(15) A boy offering a donkey a carrot {or a carrot to a donkey), or 

A boy giving a donkey a carrot, or A boy holding out a 
carrot to a donkey. 

(16) A girl lifting up a little boy to put a letter in the letter-box. 

(Acceptable alternatives are: (a) lifting up; holding up; 
{b) a little boy: a boy, her brother; (c) put a letter, etc. : post 
a letter. Any reasonable variant of the kind indicated will 
be acceptable.) 

( 1 7) A lady on a horse jumping over a gate ; or A girl on horseback 

jumping over a gate, or A lady on horseback leaping over 
a gate. (Acceptable alternatives for gate are and hurdle.) 

(18) A policeman putdng up his hand to stop the motors (or the 

traffic), or A policeman holding up the traffic. 




VTAGE THREE 
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Stage Four (Nos. 19 to 24) 

{For Children of Seven to Eight Tears) 

The fact that all the relations in these pictures shown are between 
actions and not merely between figures makes their successful descrip- 
tion a matter of great diflBculty for children below the age of seven. 
Since some of these pictures cannot be described easily without the 
use of the word because, it is important that the teacher should not 
prompt the child who fails to connect up the separate ideas in the 
twenty-first and twenty-fourth pictures by asking “Why?” Children 
first learn to say because in reply to the cue why without being able 
to recognize for themselves situations where the word because would 
be suitable in describing them, and it is this latter ability wc are 
testing. 

One month’s credit should be deducted for each prompting necessary 
to secure a full and proper descriptioi). 

SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of . . . 

fig) A girl opening her umbrella because it is raining. 

(20) A dog waiting for his master to throw a stick into the water. 

REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of . . 

(21) A cat (who is) angry because the dogs are drinking her milk. 

(Acceptable alternatives: (a) angry: cross, bristling with 
rage; ( 4 ) cat; pussy, pussycat; (c) drinking; lapping up.) 

(22) A girl lifting up her pussy away from the dog. (Acceptable 

alternatives: (a) l(fling up: putting up, holding up; {b) 
pussy, pussycat, cat; (c) away from: out of the way of.) 

(23) A man showing a boy how to hold a cricket bat. (Acceptable 

alternatives: (a) showing: helping; [b) hold a cricket bat: 
play cricket, what to do with his cricket bat.) 

(24) A boy crying because a dog has taken his shoe. (Acceptable 

alternatives: {a) boy: little boy; {b) taken: stolen, run away 
with.) 




IfTAOE FOUR 
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Stage Five (Nos. 25 to 30) 

{For Children of Eight to Niru Years) 

The Stage Five pictures call for the use of lelative pronouns. Most 
of the children of seven will find it difficult to link up the separate 
parts of their statements with who or that. One cause of their difficulty 
IS that the actions shown must be described as already having taken 
place. I’hc teacher must, thcicfore, explain while describing the 
sample pictures (25 and 26) that what is being described has already 
taken place 

One month’s credit should be deducted for each prompting necessary 
to secuie a lull and proper description. 

SAMPLE DESCRlPnONS 

This (It) is 4 picture of . . 

(25) A woman who has just turned out a jelly. 

(26) A gill who has just caught a ball. 

KEQIIIRI IJ DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of . . . 

(27) A boy who has fallen into the water. (Acceptable alternatives: 

{a) fallen: tumbled; (b) water, river, pond, stream.) 

(28) A girl who has dropped her doll on tlie stairs, or A girl who 

has just let her doll fall oil the stairs (Acceptable alterna- 
tives: {a) doll: dolly; {b) stairs: staircase; {c) on the stairs : 
going upstairs ) 

(29) A boy who has fallen down and broken his jug. (Acceptable 

alternatives, (a) fallen down- tumbled down, fallen over, 
etc ; {b) his jug: a jug, somedung, sometliing he was 

cai lying ) 

(30) A boy who has just kicked a football. 




STA(}E FIVE 
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Stage Six (Nos. 31 to 36) 

{For Children of }<firu to Ten Tears) 

The Stage Six pictures call for the use of subordinate clauses with 
the relative which either expressed or understood. The child in des- 
cribing these pictures has to connect up what is happening with what 
has already happened, and speak of both in the same sentence. The 
pictures are therefore a little harder than those at Stage Five. 

One month’s credit should be deducted for each prompting necessary 
to secure a full and proper description. 

Which may be omitted without penalty. 

sample descriptions 
This (It) is a picture of . . . 

(31) A boy looking at a crab which he has caught in his net. 

(за) A boy picking up a cabbage which has fallen out of a motor- 

van. 

REQUIRED DESCRIPTIONS 

This (It) is a picture of . . . 

(33) ^ shopman putting potatoes into the basket which a little girl 

is holding out to him. 

(34) A boy looking at a bubble which he has just blown. 

(35) A girl putting up her hands to catch her hat which the wind 

has blown off, or A girl trying to catch her hat which has 
been blown off by the wind. (Reasonable alternatives will 
readily be recognized.) 

(зб) Picture of a cat jumping up at a fish which a boy has thrown 

to her (it). 




ITAOE SIX 
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3. Sentence Patterns 

Jespcrsen says in his Philosophy of Grammar that phrases ttnd sentences 
may be classihed as (a) formul^ or (i) free expressions. Formulas 
are stock expressions, like “Oh, dear!*’ or “How do you do?” which 
hang together as wholes and cannot be re-formed as meaningful 
utterances by a mere change of the terms of which they are composed. 
Free expressions, however, are based on patterns which can be used 
rejjeatcdly with changes in their component units; for example, using 
subject, verb, and direct object in this order as the basis of our pattern, 
we may say “John ate the cake,” “Mary swept the floor,” “Father 
found the money,” or “The liner crossed the ocean” without departing 
from the original pattern. Jespersen defines free expressions as “expres- 
sions created on the spur of the moment after a certain type which 
has come into existence in the speaker’s mind as a result of Ins having 
heard many sentences possessing some trait or traits in common.” 

How early in life do children sense this type of pattern in language ? 
In what order are the commoner sentence-patterns mastered ? The 
results of the following lest may throw a little light on these questions. 


Instructions 

I. Say to thb children, Look at the five sentences which I have written 
on the blackboard. 

I bought a knife to cut my meat with. 

Tom made a hutch to keep his rabbits in. 

Mary found a shelf to put her parcels on. 

Mother knows a shop to buy your presents at. 

Uncle has no son to leave his money to. 

There is something the same about the way they are all made — that is, they 
are all fonned on the same pattern. Let us try to make up some more sentences 
like them. 

3. Now see if you can match the sentences that follow. Make up two 
sentences on the same pattern as each group of five. Now start. 

3. Results should be shown as follows: 


Acs 

No. I Pattern 

No. 2 Pattern 

Etc. 

Number of A nswers 

Percent. 

Correct 

Number of Answers 

Percent. 

Correct 

Correct 

Possible 

Correct 

PQS5%ble 

7- 7i 
7i-8 

8- 8i 
etc. 









No. I 

It was evening, and the birds were singing in the trees. 

It was morning, and ihc workmen were hurrying through the streets. 
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It was autumn, and the corn was ripening in the fields. 

It was midnight, and the stars were glittering in the heavens. 

It was winter, and the snow was falling from the sky. 

No. 2 

“Hullo,” I cried, opening the door. 

“Come on,” he shouted, making for the gate. 

“Never,” she exclaimed, picking up her hat. 

“Thank you,” he whispered, bidding me good-bye. 

“Nonsense,” I replied, showing him the book. 

No. 3 

Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuflFet eating her curds and whey. 

Old Mr Miser sat in his cellar coimting his silver and gold. 

Busy Miss Brown sat at the table marking the spellings and sums. 
Poor Cinderella worked in the kitchen washing the dishes and plates. 
Young Tom Parker ran through the village chasing the dogs and 
the cats. 

No. 4 

“Give me an envelope,” she said as she finished the letter. 

“I’m sorry it’s over,” he sighed as he closed the book. 

“Look at that,” he said as he showed me the paper. 

“I’ll see,” she replied as she turned to the cupboard. 

“Here they are,” she exclaimed as she looked out of the window. 

No. 5 

Having eaten their breakfast, they set out for school. 

Having found the treasure, they returned to the ship. 

Having sold my canary, I gave away its cage. 

Having swallowed a bone, Mary began to cough. 

Having counted his marbles, Tom put them into the bag. 

No. 6 

Everything being ready, the army prepared to march off. 

The children being asleep, their parents got ready to go out. 
Dinner being served, we decided to stay. 

The shops being closed, we were obliged to come back. 

The storm being near, she was afraid to go farther. 


Results based on an Average of 328 Sentences at Each Age 


Agl 

No. I 

No. 2 

No. 3 

No. 4 

No. 5 

No. 6 

8-9 

485 

44-0 

39-8 

ago 

28-5 

14-7 

9-10 

51-5 

47-0 

41-6 

31-8 

38-8 

21-5 

lO-I I 

61*6 

57-5 

53-8 

45-5 

42-8 

43-0 

ii"ia 

650 

63-2 

55'6 

59 -a 

48-1 

56-5 
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4. Coanectiiig Words and Phrases 

Instructions (to pupil) 

I. Look at the following unfinished sentence: 

Mary opened her umbrella because .... 

This might be finished so as to read: 

Mary opened her umbrella because it was raining. 

3. Now look at the unfinbhed sentences in the test below. Each is 
followed by four groups of words arranged as (a), (b), (c), and (d). 

You are asked to underline the group of words which would make the best 
ending for the unfinished sentence they follow. 

Here is one done for you: 

You cannot leave school before .... 

(a) yesterday is over; (b) every Christmas; (c) you are fourteen years 
of age; (d) I am sure. 

3. Now begin. Forty minutes will be allowed for the test. 

(1) I shall not be able to do my sums unless . . . 

(a) they are too difficult; (6) you help me; (c) multiplication is 
very hard; (d) they are marked by you. 

(2) If you take this bus you will be an hour on the road; any- 
how, . . . 

(a) don’t take it; (b) don’t be too sure; (c) here we are; [d) you 
are certain to arrive before dinner. 

(3) My grandfather is very healthy, considering . . . 

(a) he gets plenty of fresh air; (i) his age; (c) I am his grandson; 
(of) how he can be so well. 

(4) The king commanded them to return whence . . . 

(a) they came; (6) they did so at once; (c) and hence; (cf) it 
was late. 

(5) He loves his mother, although . . . 

(a) she loves him; (b) she is unkind to him; (c) she is kind; (d) 
he does not. 

(6) Be sure you finish your work before . . . 

(a) I entered school; (6) you begin it; (c) I come back; (d) you 
come to the end of it. 

(7) We all want to know whether . . . 

(a) if you please; (b) you are coming or not; (r) forecasts are 
reliable; (d) to-morrow or Sunday is wet. 

(8) We did not enjoy the music because . . . 

(a) you are right; {b) when you like it; (c) you cannot come; 
(d) we were tired. 

(9) The bugles sounded; thereupon . . . 

(a) the airmen opened their parachutes and came down, {b) the 
sailors cheered; (c) the buses set out; (d) the soldiers fell into line. 
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(10) A great deal of the truth has come out; still . « . 

(a) it is untrue; (6) no one is ready; (c) there is more to come; 
(^) 1 wish it really had. 

(ir) I hope you will be able to do it without . . 

(a) my mother said so; (6) his knowing anything about it; 

(c) to-morrow morning; (d) anything will do. 

(la) This poor boy can neither . . . 

(a) you nor I can; (b) read nor write; (c) get up in the morning; 

(d) see what we mean. 

(13) Thank you for your invitation; unfortunately . . . 

(a) I cannot thank you; (6) no, but I will; (e) you have not 
replied; (c) I shall be unable to accept it. 

(14) My uncle is still rich notwithstanding . . . 

(a) but with knowledge; (b) his great losses; (c) still and doing 
nothing; (d) his banking account. 

(15) He is not a good speaker, and yet . . . 

(a) people like him; (b) he stutters; {c) he cannot be heard; 
{d) no one likes him. 

(16) I cannot tell you where . . . 

(a) are you?; (b) she lives; (c) you are asked; (d) to-morrow 
will be. 

(17) She could not explain why . . . 

(a) yes, you can; (b) she had done such a thing; (c) certainly; 
(d) on her birthday. 

(18) Mind you don’t play with the fire while . . . 

(a) it went out; (i) mother forgets to light it; (c) away the 
time; (d) I am away. 

(19) I shall give sixpence to whoever . . . 

(a) was it? (b) gets the right answer first; (c) can it be? 
(d) or w'hoever not. 

(20) It is likely than he did the job; certainly . . . 

(a) he would have tried; (b) I saw him do it; (c) he could not 
have done it; (if) no one could. 

(21) I admit I was present, but . . . 

(a) it was much too hard; (b) I was not really there; (c) I had 
no hand in the affair; (d) I had an adventure. 

(22) She will be there all right if . . . 

(a) she says she will; (b) yesterday would do; (c) no one was; 
(d) she cannot be everywhere. 

(23) You say you saw him in the street; as a matter of fact . . . 
(a) he was in my room; (b) why did you believe it? (c) where 

am I now ? (d) it is not. 

(24) He evidently knows more about the matter than . . . 

(a) he cannot know; (A) anybody can see he does; (c) he is 
willing to admit; (d) time will tell. 
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(25) You may have a ticket provided that . . . 

(a) many persons were like it; (b) it was a nice day; (c) you 
promise to use it; (d) you resemble me. 

(26) Wait for me; in all probabiuty . . . 

(a) I shall be a few minutes late; (b) I am here; (c) I know 
you will; (d) where you like. 

(27) Do you see these stockings? I wonder whose . . . 

(a) the person they belong to; (b) Mr Jones’s; (c) taken them; 
(d) they are. 

(28) Sam has a bad name in the village; at the same time . . . 
(a) he has a bad character; (b) I like him; (c) they have not 

seen him ; (d) he is not a good man. 

(29) You may stay or go, just as . . . 

(a) I wanted you to do it; {b) far as you can; (c) you please; 
(d) the sun was rising. 

(30) You must promise to be lictter, otherwise . . . 

(a) I shall put you to bed; (b) you will be; (c) why should you? 
(d) I am much worse. 

(31) It is late, and you are not well; furthermore . . . 

(a) why is it? (i) you are improving; (c) the weather is un- 
certain ; (d) here we are. 

(32) You think I ought to go-; on the tiONTRARV . . . 

(a) it is a good idea; (b) yes, I do; (c) I think I should stay; 
(d) I think I will. 

(33) She was afraid lest , . . 

(a) she was frightened; (A) some one would discover her there; 
(c) than she ought to be ; (d) and less. 

(34) I have very little money; nevertheless . . . 

(a) 1 have none besides; (6) do you really think so? (c) you 
may have what you have; (d) I think I can manage. 

(35) What he says is quite untrue, moreover, . . . 

(a) to-morrow will never come; {b) he knows it is; (c) don’t 
you ? (d) I was not sure. 

(36) The child was knocked down while . . . 

(a) no one saw him at school; {b) the car stopped at once; 
(c) he was crossing the road; (d) I don’t think so, 

(37) I shall take the job with a view to . . . 

(a) improve as we go along; (&) making a success of it; (c) 
make a mess of it; (d) being short of cash. 

(38) John was there, Mary was there, Betty was there; in fact . . . 
(a) I was not there; (b) they were not really there; (c) no one 

told me about them; (d) all the family were there. 

(39) Hurry up and finish your work so that . , . 

(a) we can go out; (b) it cannot be done; (c) Christmas will 
soon be here; (d) I cannot either. 
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(40) I am going to the grocer’s; perhaps . . . 

(a) I did, perhaps I didn’t; (h) it was yesterday I went ; (c) you 
will come with me; (d) I will. 

(41) Just imagine HOW . . . 

(a) no one knows why; (A) a pig ean be a cow; (c) cah you 
see what I mean?; (d) she must have suffered. 

(42) The speaker said the matter had been attended to, whereas 

(a) we had asked him before; (A) we all knew it had not; 
(c) to-morrow would do; (d) we thanked him. 

(43) They think you are the prince; consequently . . . 

(a) you are well known to all; (A) 1 do not think so; (c) you 
are only his servant; (d) you will be quite safe. 

(44) The residents want a new road, but the objection will be 

THAT . . . 

(a) it is bad for cars; (A) they will leave if they don’t get it; 
(e) it is not attended to; (d) it will cost too much. 

(45) You’ve let the cat out of the bag; in other words . . . 

(a) where is the cat? (A) you’ve told all you know; (c) you 
certainly have not; (d) why don’t you do so? 

(46) We are looking for the boy whom . . . 

(a) you know I am; (A) John can see him here; (c) stole the 
apples; (d) you spoke to us about. 

(47) Tom is bigger than Dick. Dick is bigger than Jack, there- 
fore . . . 

fa) they are all big; (A) Tom is bigger than Jack; (c) they are 
tall for their age; (d) no one is short. 

{48) He has been a thoroughly bad boy; however, . . . 

(a) he is going to improve; (A) he was not very bad though; 
(c) he will be just as bad again; (d) he is not a bad girl. 

(49) I hear you have been unwell since . . . 

(a) you are quite well again; (A) to-morrow or next week; 
(c) I saw you last; (d) you may stay a little longer. 

(50) You have taken some of the sweets in spite of . . . 

(a) your not having any; (A) every p^nny you spend; (A) my 
telling you not to touch them; (d) not waiting to be asked. 

Norms of Performance. See p. 84. 


5. A Reported Speech Test 

Instructions (to pupil) 

When we give an account of what some one has been saying we 
may either repeat exactly what was said, or we may content ourselves 
by just giving the sense of it. In the first case we quote the actual words 
and use inverted commas to show what these w'ords were. When it 
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does not matter whether the actual words are repeated or not we do 
not use any special punctuation marks to show what was said. 

1. Look at the following sentence: 

The policeman said, “What are you doing here?” 

This might have been expressed just as well in these words: 

The policeman asked what I was doing there. 

Notice that “are” is changed to “was”; this is a change of tense or time. 
“ Was,” we say, is in the past tense. 

Notice, too, the difference in punctuation. 

2. Now work through the following test. Fill in the blanks with the correct 
tense words. In every case the second sentence must have the same meaning 
as the first. 

(i) He said, “I have not seen you before.” 

He said that he . . . not seen her before. 

(а) Mother said, “He will certainly pay if he can.” 

Mother said that he . . . certainly pay if he ... . 

(3) “Do you think I shall get better?” he asked. 

He asked me if I . . . he would get better. 

(4) “ May I come with you ? ” she inquired. 

She inquired whether she . . . come with me. 

(5) “Next month,” she said, “I shall have known you for two 

yeais.” 

She said that in a month she . . . have known me for two 
years. 

(б) John said, “I fail to see what you mean.” 

John said that he ... to sec what I . . . . 

(7) Father said, “Let us all go to the Zoo.” 

Father said (suggested) that we ... all go to the Zoo. 

(8) Ethel said, “I am glad to see you.” 

Ethel said that she . . . glad to see him. 

(9) She said, “I saw him do it.” 

She said that she . . . him do it. 

(10) He said, “I will never send you away if you are willing to stay 
with me.” 

He said that he . . . never send me away if I . . . willing to 
stay with him. 

(i i) “No man is sure of his supper till he has eaten it,” he used to 
say. 

It was a saying of his that no man . . . sure of his supper till 
he . . . eaten it. 

(12) “Don’t be afraid,” he said. 

He told me that I ... n’t be afraid. 

(13) “May I help you?” asked the child. 

The child asked me whether he . . . help me. 
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(14) “ Where do flies go in the winter time ? ” she inquired. 

She inquired where flies ... to in the winter time. 

(15) “Can you speak French?” asked Mary. 

Mary asked me whether I . . . speak French. 

(16) “All spies are to be shot at sight,” he ordered. 

He gave orders that all spies ... to be shot at sight. 

( 1 7) The stranger said, “ I must be getting on, but I shall be calling 

again this afternoon. Will you let your uncle know?” 

The stranger said that he had to be getting on, but that he . . . 
be calling again . . . afternoon, and ... I let my uncle 
know. 

(18) “I shall have finished by eight o’clock,” he announced. 

He announced that he . . . have finished by eight o’clock. 

(19) “Who is she?” he asked. 

He inquired who she .... 

(20) “What are we to do?” they asked. 

They asked what they ... to do. 

(21) “ What will become of me?” Jack wondered. 

Jack wondered what . . . become of him. 

(22) “Can’t you come immediately?” I asked. 

I asked whether he . . . not come immediately. 

(23) They sent me a wire, “Please return at once.” 

They sent me a wire to say that 1 . . . return at once. 

(24) His advice to her was, “See a doctor about it.” 

His advice to her was that she . . . see a doctor about it. 

(25) The tourists said, “How glorious the sunset is.” 

The tourists were heard to say how glorious the sunset .... 


^orms oJ'PerfoTmance 


Age . 

B}-9 

9-9I 

94-10 

10 104 

inj 1 1 

I I-m4 

Score . 

•34 

•44 

•54 

i64 

•74 

184 


HI. Reading Scales and Tests 

I. Sentences for a Reading Scale 

Instructions 

These sentences should be presented to the child in a suitably large size 
of type. 

( 1 ) The dog g[ot wet, and Tom had to rub him dry. 

(2) He was a very good boy to give you some of his sweets. 

(3) My sister likes me to open my book and read to her. 

(4) Go away and hide behind that door where we found you just 
now. 
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(5) Please don’t let anyone spoil these nice fresh flowers. 

(6) The string had eight knots in it which I had to untie. 

(7) Wine is made from the juice of grapes, which grow in warm 
countries. 

(8) Mary went to the grocer’s and bought some sugar and some 
syi up. 

(9) Quench your thirst by drinking a glass of our sparkling ginger 

ale. 

(10) The people could scarcely obtain enough food to remain 
healthy. 

(ill Elizabeth had her hair thoroughly combed and her fringe cut. 

(12) By stretching up, George just managed to touch the garage 
ceiling. 

(13) Father had a brief telephone conversation with my cousin 
Philip. 

(14) This coupon entitles you to a specimen piece of our delicious 
toffee. 

(15) The chemist could not suggest a satisfactory remedy for my 
headache. 

( 1 6) Nobody recognized Roger in his disguise as a police oiBcial. 

(17) Leonaid was engaged by the Irish Linen Association to act as 
their London agent. 

(18) Judged by his photographs your nephew is certainly a peculiar 
character. 

(19) The examiner was impatient when I hesitated over a difficult 
phrase in my reading. 

(20) Delicate individuals should gradually be accustomed to gentle 
physical exeicise. 

(21) The musician whose violin was interfered with has our sincere 
sympathy. 

(22) I’he soloist was not in a convenient position for seeing every 
one in his audience. 

(23) Christopher omitted to acknowledge the receipt of Michael’s 
annual subsciiplion. 

(24) The secretary said there had been a substantial increase in the 
Society’s expenditure. 

(25) The Borough Council decided to celebrate the occasion by 
organizing a gigantic sports festival. 

(26) It is essential that engineering apprentices should acquire some 
good technical qualification. 

(27) Particulars of the careers of eminent men will be found in any 
good encyclopedia or biographical dictionary. 

(28) Certificates of insurimcc will be issued to all policy-holders 
paying the necessary premium. 

(29) The ceremony ended, appropriately enough, with the choir 
and orchesti a joining in the National Anthem. 

(30) It is both a newspaper which chronicles events and a magazine 
witli the usual miscellaneous features. 

(31) The necessity for accelerating the work of the Economic 
Conference was repeatedly emphasized. 
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(32) These documents constitute an authoritative record of a 
unique colonial enterprise. 

(33) Psychology is a science which seems to fascinate both the 
adult and the adolescent student. 

Norms of Performance. See p. loa. 


2. Q^uestions on the Reading Scale for Infants 
and Juniors 

The questions that follow are not intended for children below the age of 
seven. They should be read aloud, the choice of answer where given being 
shown on a blackboard. The children under examination should find the 
answei by consulting the appropriate sentence in the reading scale. They 
should be told to write (a), (b), (e), or (d) by way of answer when it will 
save tune. 

(1) It says that Tom rubbed the dog because it was . . . what? 

(a) dry; (b) wet; (c) cold; or (d) hot. 

(2) It says that the boy gave away some of his sweets, and so we 
call him . . . what? 

(3) It says that when you open your book your little sister likes you 
to do . . . what ? 

(a) shut it; (b) show her the pietures; (c) read to her; or (d) 

teach her to read. 

(4) It says that we found you . . . where ? 

(5) It says that wc don’t want the flowers to be what . . . ? 

(a) flesh; (b) nice; (c) spoilt; 01 (d) taken? 

(6) It says that the knots in the suing had to be . . . what? 

(a) tied; (b) untied; (c) counted; or (d) tightened. 

(7) It says that fiom the juice of grapes we get . . . what? 

(8) It says that Mary went to buy the> sugar and the syrup . . . 
where? 

(9) It says that ginger ale will stop you from being . . . what ? 

(a) quenched; (b) sparkling; or (c) thirsty? 

(10) It says that if the people were to be kept from getting ill they 
must have more . . . what 

(11) Which word in this sentence tells us that the person who did 
Elizabeth’s hair made a good job of it ? 

(12) It says that George was able to touch the garage ceiling when 
he did . . . what? 

(13) It says that Father’s talk on the telephone was . . . what? 
(a) short; (b) important; (c) interesting; or (d) not finished. 

(14) In this sentence the W'ord that tells you that you have a right 
to a piece of toffee is . . . what? 

(15) It says that the customer had a headache, but that the chemist 
couldn’t find him . . . what? 
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(16) It says that people did not know Roger because he was . . , 
what? 

(17) It says that the Irish Linen Association did . . . what? 

(a) gave Leonard a job; (b) gave him the sack; (c) got him to 
act in a play for them; or (d) stopped him from getting any other 
work. 

(18) It says that the nephew was . . . what? 

(a) photographed by a judge; ( 4 ) sent to prison; (c) a person 
of strong character; or (d) a queer person. 

(ig) It says that when I came to some hard words in reading I did 
. - . what? 

(20) It says that if you are going to make weak people take exercise 
you must do so . . . how? 

(a) little by little; ( 4 ) once a week or so; (c) at once; or (d) 
only now and then. 

(21) It says that when the musician’s violin was interfered with we 
were very . . . what? 

(22) It says that the people were placed . . . how? 

(a) in the full view of the performer; ( 4 ) quite out of view; 
(e) partly in and partly out of view. 

(23) Which of these things does it say happened ? 

(a) Michael paid, and Christopher sent him a receipt; ( 4 ) 
Michael paid, but Christopher did not send him a receipt; 
(e) Michael did not pay, but he got a receipt all the same; or {d) 
Michael neither paid nor got a receipt ? 

(24) It says that the secretary stated that the Society spent . . . 
how much ? 

(a) more than it had before; ( 4 ) less than it had before; or 
(c) about the same as it had before. 

(25) It says that the Borough Council made up their minds to 
arrange what ....’’ 

(a) occasions; ( 4 ) sports; (c) organizations; or (d) celebrations. 

(26) It says that those engineering apprentices who want to get on 
must pass an examination in which of these ? 

(d) a trade subject; ( 4 ) subjects like English and arithmetic; 
(c) French or German; or (d) ^orthand and typewriting. 

{27) It says that in the books mentioned you will find which of 
these ? 

(a) all about what great men did; ( 4 ) all about what kings and 
nobles have done; (c) all about the journeys of kings and nobles; 
or (d) all about the ideas of great men. 

(28) It says that if you want a certificate to state that you are 
insur^ you must do . . . what? 

(29) The words in this sentence wliich tell you that it was the 
proper thing to end up with God Soot the King were . . . what ? 
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(30) The words in this sentence which mean “gives the news” arc 
. , . . what? 

(31) It says people kept saying that they must get on faster with 
the work of the coiuerence which was discussing . . . which of these? 

(a) trade; {b) war; (c) politics; or {d) science. 

(3s) According to this sentence which of the following is correct? 

(a) You can trust the account given of an enterprise that was like 
many other enterprises, (b) You can trust the account given of an 
enterprise that was quite unlike other enterprises, (e) You cannot 
trust the account given of an enterprise that was like many other 
enterprises. Or: (d) You cannot trust the account given of an 
enterprise that was quite unlike other enterprises. 

(33) It says that many young people and grown-ups are . . . which 
of these? 

(a) attracted by the science that tells us about human behaviour; 

(b) frightened by the science that tells us about human behaviour; 

(c) attracted by the science that tells us about the human body; 
or (d) frightened by the science that tells us about the human body. 

3. Readis^ Tests for Seniors 

Instructions (to pupil) 

(A) Make a drawing of what is described below — nothing more, 

nothing less. 

It was an odd sort of vehicle as I saw it, with its square side, below 
which appeared the under-parts of the two wheels, one behind the 
other; while rising vertically from the middle of the top of the vehicle 
was a pole, as tall as the body of the vehicle itself. I saw, too, that 
from the extreme end of this pole a tightly stretched wire ran to the end 
of the other pole of equal length which projected horizontally from 
the bottom of the front of the vehicle. It was, indeed, an odd alFair. 

(This test may be scored on the basis of a mark for each point 
correctly made.) 

(B) Following a train of thought 

Look at the sentences below and try to find in each case a word that would 
provide a suitable ending. 

(1) Hot air rises, so the hottest air in a room is always near the . . . 

(2) Do you realize that when you write on the blackboard what 
you hold in your hand is largely composed of the mineral remains of 
thousands of tiny creatures which di^ millions of years ago? They 
lived in the sea, and as they died their tiny shelb sank to the bottom 
and in time were turned into the soft limestone known as . . . 

(3) Vegetables are largely composed of water. A potato is about 
three-quarters water; an apple contmns more than four-fifths water; 
a cabbage is nine-tenths water; while a cucumber is ninety-six parts 
out of a hundred water; which means that only one ounce of a 
cucumber weighing one pound nine ounces is anything but . . . 
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(4) Some things, like butter or sealing-wax or pitch or glass, get 
softer when they are heated, so that it is difficult to say when they 
leave off being solid and become liquid. Ice, on the other hand, 
melts into water without becoming softer. Those substances which 
soften are usually mixtures of different things. Butter, even the best 
butter, has water in it besides butter-fat, and glass is made of many 
things melted together, such as sand, soda, and lime. Simple things, 
like ice, melt suddenly; many mixed things, like butter and glass, 
melt .... 

(5) Bread that contains yeast, or some other substance, is light and 
porous. Before man learned to make yeast a portion of the unbaked 
dough was left from each baking and allowed to become sour. This 
sour dough mixed with fresh dough caused the whole mass to undergo 
a chemical change or, as we say, to ferment. Gas was formed, and 
the bread was raised or lightened or leavened. This practice is still 
followed in places where it is impossible to get .... 

(6) The medicines which are most commonly taken are the so- 
called liver salts, fruit salts, and the like, which are sold at enormous 
profits. In nine cases out of ten these things are needed because we 
do not take enough exercise or cat the right kinds of food. So a return 
to a more natural kind of life in which every healthy person did an 
hour or two of hard work every day and ate plenty of vegetables and 
fruit would probably ruin the .... 

(7) If you are travelling extremely fast, turning is dangerous, 
because it drains the blood into the parts of the body on the outside 
of the turn, and so may cause fainting. In particular, if a pilot turns 
a rapidly moving aeroplane upwards, he may lose con.sciousness, 
because his blood is forced into his ... . 

(8) 1 have little doubt that in England the people who use tooth- 
paste have better teeth than those who don’t. But as those who can 
afford tooth-paste can also afford better food and better dentistry 
than the rest of the population, this does not prove that what is 
responsible for good teeth is ... . 

(9) Again, people who live in overcrowded houses generally have 
inferior diets and no chances of taking regular baths. So it is hard to 
pin down any particular kind of ill-hcalth to ... . 

(10) Many people believe that last driving is the chief cause of 
road accidents. But as most fatal accidents take place in thoroughfares 
where a speed limit has been imposed, other things must be taken 
into account besides .... 


Norms of Performance 


Age 

II-I2 

ia -13 

»3->4 

14-15 

Score . 

4-5 

5-5 

6-5 

7-5 


(C) FabUs 

Each of the fables below is followed by four sentences. Choose the one 
whicli tells you what the fable is meant to teach. 
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(1) A widow woman kept a hen that laid an egg every morning. 

She thought to herself that if she gave her hen twice as much food it 
would lay twice as many e^. when she tried her plan, the hen 

became so fat that it left on laying ^together. 

(a) Fat hens are lazy hens. 

(Jb) Think before you act. 

(c) Always be content with what you have. 

(d) When things are going well leave them alone. 

(2) As a cock was scratching up the straw in a farmyard in search 
of food he came upon a jewel that by some chance had found its way 
there. “Ho !” he cried, “you are a fine thing no doubt to those who 
like display. As for me, I should prefer a barleycorn.’* 

(а) Sensible people have no use for jewels. 

( б ) Utility should come before ornament. 

(e) Be careful with your valuables. 

(d) Health before wealth. 

(3) An astronomer used to walk out every night to gaze upon the 
stars. It happened one night, unfortunately, as he was walking about 
in the outskirts of the city, that he fell into a pond and was drowned. 

(a) Look before you leap. 

(b) Safety first. 

(c) Don’t walk about with your head in the air. 

(d) Don’t overlook the obvious. 

(4) The Lion called the Sheep and asked her if his breath smelt. 
She said, “Yes’’; so he bit off her head for being a fool. He called 
the Wolf and asked him the same thing. The Wolf said, “No”; so 
he tore him to pieces for being a flatterer. At last he called the Fox, 
who asked to be excused as he had a cold, he said, and couldn’t smell. 

(a) Wise men say nothing in dangerous times. 

(b) Don’t talk to those who are stronger than you are. 

(c) It doesn’t always pay to say what you think. 

(d) Try to answer politely when you are asked anything. 

(5) One day an old crab was heard to say to her offspring, “ Why 
don’t you walk straight, my child?” “Mother,” replied the young 
one, “show me the way, will you? When I see you walking straight 
I will try and do the same.” 

(a) Example is better than precept. 

(b) Don’t answer back. 

(c) Politeness pays. 

(d) Actions speak louder than words. . 

(Scoring. Give S marks for the best answers, i for the next best.) 

Key 


No. 

I 

a 

3 

4 

5 

3 marks . 

d 

b 

c 

a 

a 

I mark . 

c 

d 

b 

c 

d 
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Norms of Performance 


Age 

lO-II 

I 1 -J 2 

12-13 

13-14 

Score 

45 

50 

55 

60 


(D) Matemng Sentences 

DO YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT YOU READ? 

1. Each of the sentences in the left-hand column can be matched 
with one that has nearly the same meaning in the right-hand column 

2. See if you can arrange them all m pairs, by giving each sentence 
m Column Two the same number as the sentence in Column One which 
IS most hke it in meaning 

( Twenty minutes will be allowed. Now start ) 


1. It was an eloquent testimony to 
their orgamzing ability 

2 Compulsory morality is no mor- 

ality at all 

3 The present appointment must 

not be regained as a per- 
manency 

4 They realized immediately that 

they had been labouring under 
a delusion 

5 It was obvious that they wished 

to evade the issue 

6 The proposal was rejected with- 

out hesitation 

7 They attempted to minimize the 

friction 

8 The reconcilement of duty vnth 

pleasure is often a difficult 
problem 

g. It IS unwise to antagonize your 
colleagues 

10. Proximity to the sea usually de- 

creases the annual range of 
temperature 

1 1 . For the educated all phenomena 

are interrelated 

12. They concluded an agreement 

for mutual assistance. 

13 Capital IS as essential to produc- 
tion as labour 

14. Digestion and assimilation are 

not the same thing 

15, Their revenues were quite m- 

adequate to meet their ex- 
penses 


The doctor can sometimes pre- 
vent you from getting certain 
diseases by vaccinating you 
Wise men tell us that everything 
which happens is somehow 
connected with everything else 
It does not pay to upset those you 
have to work with 
To run a farm or a factory calls 
for both men and money 
The |ob held at the moment is 
not likely to la°t long 
They were mistaken in what they 
thought 

It spoke well for their power of 
getting things done 
You feel bound to believe what 
they say 

Tell us exactly what the men 
under arrest are charged with 
They always spent a great deal 
more than they earned 
In the long run it pays to do the 
right thing 

You must not expect to do the 
wisest thing if you get angry 
or excited 

It isn’t always easy to do both 
what we want to do and what 
we ought to do 

You are not really good if you 
only do what is go<^ when you 
have to 

They did what they could to 
make things easier 
They had a talk and decided to 
help one another 
They did not want to face the 
facts — that was qmte plain 
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16. Their veracity adnaits of no 

questim. 

1 7. Passion is apt to blind judgment. 

18. Kindly inform us what specific 

accusation is laid against the 
defendants. 

ig. Honesty is the best policy. 

20. Immunity from infection may be 
developed artificially by inocu- 
lation. 


If you can manage to take your 
food it does not always mean 
that your body will make full 
and proper use of it. 

There was no doubt about the 
reply : it was “ No, thank you !” 

In the middle of a big country 
like Russia the difference be- 
tween summer heat and winter 
cold is greater than in an island 
like Great Britain. 


J^orms of Perjormance 


Age . 

tii 12 

I2-I2i 

I21-I3 

I3-«3J 




Score 

5 

6 

7 

9 

11 

14 

mm 


IV. Sentence-arrangement Tests 


Rearrai^ing Sentences 

' Instructions (to pupil) 

1 . Look at the sixteen sentences below. 

They do not follow one another in proper order. Can you put them 
into better order ? They can be arranged to form four paragraphs with 
four sentences in each paragraph (4X4=16). Let us call these four 
paragraphs A, B, C, and D. 

2. Put A, B, C, or D opposite each of the sentences below to show 
which paragraph it should be in. 

(A) Mrs Clark 
To look at, Mrs Clark is short and stout. 

I gave her a pot of jam in return. 

I am going to tell you about Mrs Clark. 

She has also a pretty little canary. 

Eva does all her errands for her grandmother. 

Mrs Clark has no husband. 

If ever I take Eva to school Mrs Clark gives us a sweet each. 

Her kitten follotvs her about everywhere. 

She has a daughter and d grand-daughter. 

She is still able to see without spectacles for all that. 

To finish up with I will tell you about Mrs Clark’s pets. 

Her grand-daughter is called Eva. 

She has a kitten which she is very fond of. 

She always has a smile for me when I call for Eva. 

Her hair is white, so you can tell she is very old. 

At Christmas she gave me some nice handkerchiefs. 


K^. Para. A: 


3, I, 15, 10. Para. B.' 6, 9, 12, 5. Plgr<r, C: 14, 7, 
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Instructions (to pupil) 

1. Look at the eight sentences below. 

If they had been put into proper order they would have made a 
good account of the movement of the blood round the body. 

Can you show the proper order by writing the numbers of the 
sentences as they ought to run:’ 

2. Write the numbers in proper order in a line at the bottom of 
this paper. 

( 5 ) Our Blood 

( 1 ) The blood is driven out of the heart into two large blood-vessels 
called arteries. 

(2) By circulation we mean movement round and round. 

(3} As these vems get nearer to the heart they join up to form larger 
blood-vessels. 

(4) These sentences are about the circulation of the blood. 

(5) As a result of the movement of the blood which we have des- 
cribe, our bodies are kept healthy and strong. 

(6) It is the heart which, acting like a pump, sends the blood round 
and round the body. 

(7) The blood can pass in one direction only through these blood- 
vessels, because of the way they are made. 

(8) From the arteries the blood flows into the veins and then back 
along the veins to the heart again. 

Scoring. Give a mark for each sentence that follows its right 
predecessor. The maximum score is seven, since if seven sentences 
aie coriectly placed the eighth must be, too. Few, if any, children 
will be found to ha\c seven sentences correctly placed and not eight. 

In other words, give a mark to each sentence that has its right pre- 
decessor, and a mark for No. 4 if placed first. 

K^. The coirert order is: 4, 2, 6, i, 8, 3, 7, 5. 


JSforms of Performance 


Age 

q 10 

XO 11 



13-14 

Score 

*■5 

30 

3-5 

40 

4-5 


V. Time-relation Tests 

I. Related Actions 

Instructions (to pupil) 

I. You arc going to see twenty combined actions take place. Four 
attempts are made below to describe each of these actions or sets of 
actions. All that vou will be required to do is to put a cross ( X ) by 
the side ol the sentence — (a), (i), (c), pr (rf) — which describ^ most 
accurately what you have seen done. 
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2. Notice particularly the order in which you see the events occur. 

3. Be sure you read all four sentences carefully before making 
your choice. 

Note to Examiner. The action illustrated is the one shown underlined, 
as (a), W, (e), or {d). 

(1) (a) While Mr W. walked across the room he read a book. 

(b) Mr W. walked across the room reading a book. 

(c) Mr W. walked across the room and read a book. 

(d) Mr W. read a book as he walked across the room. 

(2) (a) As he took out his watch to see the time Mr W. read a book. 

(b) Mr W. read something and took out his watch to see the 

time. 

(e) While reading his book Mr W. took out his watch to see 

the time. 

(d) After he had been reading for a little while Mr W. took 
out his watch to see the lime. 

(3) (a) Taking up his book, Mr W. said, “Turn to page 39.” 

(b) Mr W. took up his book and said, “Turn to page 39.” 

(c) Before Mr W. took up his book he said, “Turn to page 39.” 

(d) When he had taken up his book Mr W. said, “Turn to 

page 39.” 

(4) (a) As he put his hand into his pocket Mr W. took out his 

watch. 

(6) Mr W. put his hand into his pocket and took out his watch. 

(c) Putting his hand into his pocket, Mr W. took out his watch. 

(d) When Mi W. put his hand into his pocket he took out his 

watch. 

(5) (a) Mr W. read for a little and then went to sleep. 

{b) While he was reading Mr W. Icll asleep. 

(c) As Mr W. began to read he fell asleep. 

(d) After he had been reading for a little while Mr W. fell 

asleep. 

(6) (a) When Mr W. had raised his right arm he lowered his left 

arm. 

(b) Mr W. raised his right arm and lowered his left arm. 

(c) As Mr W. raised his right arm he lowered his left arm. 

(d) No sooner had Mr W. raised his right arm than he lowered 

his left arm. 

(7) (a) Making as little noise as possible, we sat down. 

(b) We made as little noise as possible and sat down. 

(c) We sat down and made as little noise as possible 

(d) After making as little noise as possible we sat down. 

(8) (a) Mr W. sneezed violently as he took out his handkerchief. 
(b) Belore he could get at his handkerchief Mr W. sneezed 

violently. 
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(c) Mr W. sneezed violently and began to search for his 

handkerchief. 

(d) When Mr W. sneezed he had to look for his handkerchief. 

(9) {<*) While we have been doing this test the hands of the clock 
have gradually moved round. 

(b) As we began this test the hands of the clock gradually 

moved round. 

(c) When we were doing this test the hands of the clock began 

gradually to move round. 

(d) We have done a part of this test, and the hands of the 

clock have moved roimd. 

(10) (a) The boy was writing when Mr W. came into the room. 

(A) The boy wrote something, and Mr W. came into the 

room. 

(c) As Mr W. came into the room the boy wrote something. 

(d) As soon as the boy began writing Mr W. came into the 

room. 

(11) (a) As we sat down we made a noise, and so Mr W. said, 

“Silence.” 

(A) While we were sitting down we made a noise, and so Mr 
W. said “Silence.” 

(e) Having sat down, we made a noise, and so Mr W. said, 

“Silence.” 

(d) We sat down and made a noise, and so Mr W. said, 
“Silence.” 

(12) (a) Sharpening his pencil and opening his book, Mr W. began 

to write. 

(A) Mr W. sharpened his pencil and, opening his book, began 
to write. 

(c) Having sharpened his pencil, Mr W. opened his book and 

began to svrite. 

(d) As he sharpened his pencil Mr W. opened his book and 

began to write. 

(13) (a) As Mr W. refilled his fountain-pen he wiped it with a 

duster. 

(A) Mr W. refilled his fountain-pen and wiped it with a duster. 

(c) Refilling his fountain-pen, Mr W. wiped it with a duster. 

(d) While he was refilling his fountain-pen Mr W. wiped it 

with a duster. 

(14) (a) Mr W. got up fiom his chair, caught his knee in the table, 

and upset a vase of flowers. 

(A) Having got up from his chair, Mr W. caught his knee in 
the table and upset a vase of flowers. 

(c) Getting up from his chair, Mr W. caught his knee in the 

table and so upset a vase of flowers. 

(d) Getting up from his chair and catching his knee in the 

table, Mr W. upset a vaSc of flowers. 
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(15) (a) Teacher took some books from the pile, and Mr W. took 

some books as well. 

( 6 ) Teacher took the same number of books from the pile as 
Mr W. did. 

(c) Mr W. and teacher kept taking books from the same pile. 

(d) Mr W. and teacher kept t^ng books from the pile 

alternately. 

(16) (a) When Mr W. had moved quietly on dptoe he approached 

the door. 

(fr) Mr W. moved quietly on tiptoe and then approached the 
door. 

(c) After Mr W. had been moving quietly on tiptoe for a little 

while he approached the door. 

{d) Moving quietly on tiptoe, Mr W. approached the door. 

(17) (a) Mr W. took off his shoes, forgot where he was, and began 

to sing. 

(b) Forgetting where he was, Mr W. took off his shoes and 
began to sing. 

(r) When Mr W. had taken off his shoes he forgot where he 
was and began to sing. 

(d) Forgetting where he was, Mr W. began taking off his 

shoes and singing. 

(18) (a) As Mr W. wiped his feet on the mat he knocked at the 

door and walked in. 

(b) Mr W. wiped his feet on the mat, knocked at the door, and 
walked in. 

(e) Wiping his feet on the mat, Mr W. knocked at the door 

and walked in. 

(d) Mr W. knocked at the door and, wiping his feet on the 
mat, walked in. 

(rg) (a) Stooping down and keeping his knees stiff, Mr W. found 
that he was just able to touch his toes. 

(b) When he had stooped as far as he could Mr W. found 

that, keeping his knees stiff, he was just able to touch 
his toes, 

(c) Having kept his knees stiff, Mr W. stooped down and 

found that he was just able to touch his toes. 

(d) When he began to stoop down Mr W. kept his knees stiff 

and found that he was just able to touch his toes. 

(ao) ^ As soon as he was told to stop writing Mr W. put his pen 
down and sat up smartly. 

(b) Putting his pen down when he wtis told to stop writing, 

Mr W. sat up smartly. 

(c) Putting his pen down and stopping writing, Mr W. sat 

up smartly. 

(d) Stopping his writing and putting his pen down, Mr W. 

sat up smardy. 


See p. 171. 
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s. Some Common Time-relation Words 

Instructions (to pupil) 

1. Each of the blanks in the test below was originally filled with 
one of the four words supplied with the sentence they follow. 

2. You arc required to find this word and underline it. 

3. Notice that all the answer words refer to the time at which 01 
during which things occur. 

4. Here is one done for you: 

Between the first and second acts of the play there will be a 

short . . . (scene intervai. rest drama) 

J^ow Beuin 

(1) A cinema show that goes on without stopping from i p.m. to 
1 1 P.M. is said to give a . . . performance. 

(good punctual continuous irregular) 

(2) You have been absent three times in a fortnight. You must try 
to be more ... in attendance. 

(punctual regular up-to-date decided) 

(3) You have been late three times this week. You must try to be 
more ... in attendance. 

(punctual regular up-to-date decided) 

(4) It was fortunate that my aitival . . . with that of the prince. 

(coincided ciashed succeeded stabii-ized) 

(5) Tell the doctor he need not hurry; there is no . . . danger. 

(OPPOR rUNE UNTIMELY PREMATURE IMMEDIATE) 

(6) As Mr Green was still alive the announcement of his death in 
the new spa pci s was rather .... 

(opportune ■ ULTIMATE PREMATURE SIMULTANEOUS) 

(7) Uncle's arrival was . . . because I wanted to tackle him about 
the holiday. 

(absurd INCESSANT OPPORTUNE UNUSUAL) 

(8) In a good ‘talkie’ the movements on the screen and the sounds 
and speeches have to be perfectly .... 

(equalized SYNCHRONIZED ILLUMINATED FOCUSED) 

(9) Earthquakes in this country are .... 

(regular PUNCTUAL INFREQUENT SIMULTANEOUS) 

(10) When children read aloud together we sometimes call it . . . 
reading. 

(SIMUI.TANEOUS INCESSANT SPONTANEOUS ARTISTIC) 

(11) Does he come to see you often? No, he comes very .... 

(frequently UNEXPECTEDLY SELDOM UNWILUNGLY) 
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(12) In the procession the Lord Mayor was both . . . and followed 
by mounted policemen. 

(succeeded preceded opposed anticipated) 

(13) The verses were sung by the boys and the girls . . . — that is, 
first a verse by the boys and then one by the girls, and so on. 

(successively alternately unexpectedly continuously) 

(14) 1 am changeable, but she is ... in her affections. 

(constant sincere unsound impulsive) 

(15) We were instructed to turn back to the . . . chapter. 

(subsequent preceding ultimate succeeding) 

(16) Do you ever see her nowadays? Oh, yes, very .... 

(seldom nicely often pleasantly) 

(17) When George I died he was ... by his son George II. 

(opposed succeeded preceded anticipated) 

(18) When I saw him at Easter he was very ill, but he . . . 
recovered, and by Christmas he was quite well. 

(instantly quickly gradually absolutely) 

(19) Magazines and weekly newspapers are sometimes called . . . . 

(periodicals graduals newsprint dailies) 

(20) An evening school where you can go on with your studies is 
sometimes called a . . . school. 

(continuation scholarship domestic finishing) 

(21) She forgot that I had already spoken to her about it on a 
, . . occasion. 

(clearer previous proper punctual) 

(22) I found that another man had already set up a . . . claim 
to the property. 

(prior eventual simultaneous subsequent) 

(23) I hear that business is going on as usual . . . alterations to 
the premises. 

(affecting during continuing preventing) 

, (24) They say that they will repair your shoes at that shop . . . 

you wait. 

(however although while before) 

{25) The electric cuirent was not a steady one, but an . . . one. 

(iNTERMITTENr IMMEDIATE URGENT UNUSUAj 

(26) We were told to arrange the events in . . . order. 

(perfect alternate chronological relative) 

(27) Ansiver the letter before you do anything else, as we were 
asked for an . . reply. 

(original opportune urgent untimely) 

(28) Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke were alive at the same time, 
so we spieak of them as ... , 

* (celebrities contemporaries citizens friends) 
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(39) We could not rest for the . . . chirp of die grasshoppers. 

(electric original INCESSANT UNEXPECTED)' 

(30) We have had three wet summers in ... . 

(JULY 1931 SUCCESSION HISTORY) 

(31) He recognized the man as one of his . . . companions. 

(premature former subsequent ULTIMATE) 

(32) 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 are . . . numbers. 

(intermittent subsequent shall consecutive) 

(33) Early in the year trade was very bad, but it . . . recovered. 

(subsequently alternately never ignorantly) 

(34) Did I reaUy see her? No, I just caught a . . . glimpse of 
her back. 

(relative momentary continuous contemporary) 

(35) Jive in a world where change is ... . 

(infrequent simultaneous chronological perpetual) 

(36) “Pull it out at once,” I said to the dentist, “and don’t . . . 
the agony.” 

(delay _ anticipate prolong ignore) 

(37) He works by fits and startsj his efforts are always . . . efforts. 

(regular powerful spasmodic energetic) ’ 

(38) Is this the bill for last quarter or for the . . . quarter ? 

(monthly current imminent broken) 

(39) A man who is always at work is said to be in . . . employment. 

(regular good well-paid punctual) 

(40) Do you ever see him now? No, I ... see him. 

(seldom rarely never often) 

(41) Go away. Why do you . . . annoy me? 

(seldom never continually SimSEQUENTLY) 

(42) He has not succeeded yet, but I am sure that he will . . 

do so. , 

(ultimately never usually often) 

(43) I did not say I was coming, so I was surprised to find that 
the Government had . . . my arrivd. 

(anticipated forgotten ignored protracted) 

(44) I stole in on tiptoe to take the jam but found that my brother 
had . . . me. 

(ignored forestalled offended evaded) 

(45) Only lawyers benefit by a . . . lawsuit. 

(protracted disagreeable successful premature) 

(46) A child three years behind others of the same age at school 
is said to be three years .... 

(advanced prolonged retarded queer) 
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(47) Michaelmas daisies and other flowers that don’t have to be 

ilant^ every year arc called .... , 

(annuals perennials bulbs shrubs) 

(48) The new rules were designed to . . . the business of the 
annual meetings. 

(prolong retard expedite transact) 

(491 A festival which is celebrated once every hundred years is 
called a. ... . 

(cllebration centenary thanksgiving gala) 

(50) Go slowly, driver, and don’t . . till you get round the 
corner. 

(slacken spfed expedite accelerate degenerate) 

(51) It was an ... on Shakespeare’s part to introduce a clock 
into his play of Julius Csesar 

(anachronism acceleration anticipation opportunity) 

(52) As a rule she answered letters with the utmost .... 
(anticipation opportunity promptitude prolongation) 

(53) apphed the match, and the explosion followed .... 
(successively alternately instantaneously impulsively) 

(54) It was plain that he mei<ly wished to . . when he kept 

•naking impracticable suggestions. 

(iXPIDITL lEMPORI/E ENLR&IEE PERPETUATE) 

(55) Much of this author’s work was published . . . 

(imminently MOMENIARILY AHSOI UILLY POSTHUMOUSLY) 

(56) It was during the . . . hom 1797 to 1807 that Wordsworth 
did his best work 

(dtcade century age generation) 

(57) They were anested as aliens 111 1914 and imprisoned for the 
... of the war. 

(succession PROl ONGATION PROTRACTION DURATION) 

(58) We have now moved out of the wooden buildings in the 
suburb, and our new . , . address is 39 Market Street. 

(permanent ADDITIONAL CHRONOLOGICAI ALTERNATIVE) 

(59) It was just a . . . giddiness, I shall soon be all light again. 

(protracted IRANSHORY PREMATURE SIMULTANEOUS) 

(60) Try to be busker, you are always so . .in setting about a 
job. 

(dilatory OPPORTUNE PUNCTUAL INTERMITTENT) 


J\forms of Performance 


Age 

lO-I z 

1 1-12 

ia-13 

13-14 

14-15 

Score 

15 

22 

87 

32 

36 
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VI. Personal Qualities Test 

I. Paired Qualities 

Instructions (to pupil) 

Read each of the twenty statements below carefully. As you read 
them place a tick (y/) after those that you think are true and a 
cross ( X ) after those that you think are untrue. Here are two done 
lor you : 

The same person could be both kind and honest. 

The same person could be both cruel and gentle. 

(1) The same person could be both handsome and ugly. 

(2) The same person could be both honest and foolish. 

(3) The same person could be both thoughtful and lovable. 

(4) The same person could be both cruel and cowardly. 

(5) The same person could be both faithful and stupid. 

(6) The same person could be both brave and excitable. 

(7) The same peison could be both hard-heaited and honest. 

(8) The same person could be both brave and sociable. 

(9) The same person could be both vain and modest. 

(10) The same person could be both spiteful and unkind. 

In) The same person could be both grumpy and generous. 

(12) The same person could be both witty and wise. 

(13) The same person could be both hateful and admirable. 

(14) The same person could be both clever and treacherous. 

(15) The same person could be both kind and foolish. 

(16) The same person could be both jealous and polite. 

(17) The sanie peison could be both cheerful and selfish 

(18) The same person could be both affectionate and dishorust. 

(19) The same person could be both sensible and ugly. 

(20) The same person could be both good-natured and conceited. 


Norms of Performance 


> 

1 

lO-I I 

II~I2 

12-13 

m 

S( cji (* 

■) 

65 

8 

m 


2. An ^sop*s Fables Test for Older Children 

Instructions 

1. Children should be supplied with paper and pencil and in- 

structed to write their names and ages (in years and months) at the 
top. • 

2. Twenty single-w'oid answeis will be required, and the answer- 
papei should be prepared for these. 
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3. When the children are ready the following story should be 
read aloud : 

The Dog and the Shadow 

One day a dog stole a piece of meat and was crossing a brook 
when he saw his reflection in the water. He thought it was another 
dog with another piece of meat. He irtimediately snatched at what 
he saw, but in doing so he lost what he had already. 

4. The teacher should then say: “ What single word best describes 
this dog? Answer together.” Many will answer greedy, which is 
correct. Some children will suggest selfish", this is not so good, of 
course. Explain why. Explain, too, that ruver-satisfied, if written with 
a hyphen, would be counted as one word. 

5. Then say: “Now you arc going to hear some more stories, and 
I shall want you to choose just one word to describe something in 
each of them. The best answers will receive the most marks. Ready. 
Here is the first story. Listen carefully.” 

6. The test may be given in either of two ways. The children may 
be asked to choose their own descriptive word (Form A) or they may 
be asked to select one from among five presented to them. 

7. Read each story and the question that follows twice. 

(1) The Countryman and the Snake 

One winter day a countryman, finding a snake lying by the road- 
side, half-dead with cold, took pity on it, carried it home, and laid 
it beside the fire to recover. No sooner did the warmth of the fire 
revive it than it attacked the children of the house. Thereupon, the 
countryman took up a mattock and slew it. 

What single word best describes this snake ? It was very . . . what ? 

(2) The Cock and the Jewel 

A cock, scratching in a farmyard, turned up a jewel. Upon 
seeing it, he said, “You are a very fine thing, no doubt, to those 
who like to wear jewellery, but for my part, I prefer a barleycorn.” 
What single word best describes this cock? He was . . . what? 

{3) The Fox and the Goat 

A fox who had fallen into a well from which he could not escape 
happened to see a goat look in. Thereupon he invited the goat to 
come down and drink, saying, “The water is deliciously sweet and 
refreshing.” The goat, hearing this, jumped down, whereupon the 
fox leap^ up at once on to his back, and, taking advantage of the 
poor creature’s horns, got safely away. 

What single word best describes this fox ? He was . . , what ? 

(4) The Jackdaw and the Peacock's Feathers 

A jackdaw who had picked up some peacock’s feathers stuck 
them among his own and at once began to strut about in the com- 
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(16) The Two Pots 

An earthenware pot and a copper pot found themselves floating 
down the river in a flood. The copper pot called out to his com- 
panion, “ C!ome close to me; I will protect you.” “ Oh, no,” replied 
the earthenware pot, “that’s just what I am afraid of; if I come too 
close to you I may bump into you and be cracked.” 

What single word best describes this earthenware pot? He was 
. . . whatl 

(17) The Boy and the Settle 

“ Mother,” said the boy, “I Just touched this nettle, and it stung 
me.” “Oh,” she said, “if you had grasped it tightly you would 
not have been hurt.” 

Which word best describes what this boy should have been? His 
mother said he should have been more . . . what? 

(18) The Fox and the Crow 

A crow found a piece of cheese and flew off to a tree to enjoy it. 
A fox who had been watching came beneath the branches and 
began to flatter her, thinking that in this way he would gain pos- 
session of the tasty morsel. He praised her beauty and declared 
that she had a wonderful voice. “Will you not sing to me?” he 
asked. On hearing these flattering words the crow opened her 
mouth to sing and dropped the cheese, which the fox snapped up 
at once. 

What single word best describes this crow? She was much too 
. . . what? 

(19) The Donk^ and his Driver 

A donkey w'hich was being driven along a road near the sea left 
the beaten track and made off for the cliffs. Just as he was about 
to fall over the driver seized him by the tail and tried to pull him 
back. The donkey, however, resisted with all his might, and the 
driver, in disgust, let go his hold. Thereupon the animal plunged 
to his death. 

What single word best describes this donkey? He was very . . . 
what? 

(20) The Farmer and the Partridge 

A partridge caught in a farmer’s net called out to him, “If you 
will only let me go I will promise to lead all my friends into your 
snares.” “No,” said the farmer, “I cannot believe anyone who 
talks like that.” 

Which word best describes what this partridge was prepared to be ? 
He was prepared to be . . . what? 
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Key to the ^op’s Fables Test (Form A) 

The number at the top of each column gives the mark to be assigned 
to the words found in it. It should not be difficult to find a value for 
the various other words that will be offered. Differences of opinion 
must inevitably arise about the value of the various possible answers. 
A discussion of reasons for opinions held should be educationally 
profitable. 

i ^ 

5 14 3 2 

(i) The Countryman and the Snake 


ungrateful unthankful 

vicious 

cowardly 

selfish 

treacherous 

unappreciative 

mean 

sly 

(s) TTu Cock and the Jewel 

sensible practical 

intelligent 

plain 

carefiil 

wise matter-of-fact 

knowing 

humble 

thoughtful 

philosophical 

discerning 


cautious 

(3) The Fox and the Goat 

crafty ] artful 

1 devcr 

mean 

sly 

wily cunning intelligent 

tricky 1 resourceful 

(4) The Jackdaw and the Peacock’s Feathers 

selfish 

cowardly 

vain conceited 

proud 

foolish 

ignorant 

pretentious j 

pompous 

haughty 

stupid 

silly 1 

thoughtless 

(5) The Thirsty Pigeon 




hasty rash 

reckless | 

1 impatient 1 

foolish 

precipitate impetuous 

over-eager 

careless 1 

stupid 

impulsive 

incautious | 

1 thoughtless 

silly 

(6) The Fox and the Grapes 

disgruntled mortified 

crestfallen 

angry 

upset 

chagrined soured 

bafHed 

annoyed 

downhearted 

sore 1 

(7) The Ant and the Grasshopper 

humiliated | 

vexed 

beaten 

improvident thriftless 

short-sighted 

slothful 

foolish 

unthrifty 

thoughtless 

lazy 

silly, etc. 

happy-go-lucky 

careless 

careless 


(8) The Widow and her Hen 

grasping avaricious 

greedy 

foolish 

selfish 

never-satisfied 

dissatisfied 

discontented 

^ stupid 

1 unreasonable 
ignorant 

cruel 

(9) The Hare and the Tortoise 



cock-sure conceited 

1 vain 

scornful 

careless 

over-confident swelled-headed 

1 self-satisfied 

lazy 

thoughtless 

complacent 

boastful 

disdainful 

contemp- 

tuous 

foolish 

stupid 

silly 
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5432 

(10) The Crab and her Mother 


unreasonable unsympathetic 

inconsistent 

fussy 

unfair 

inconsiderate 

hypocritical 

overbearing 

interfering 

unkind 

harsh 

( 1 1 ) The Crow and the Pitcher 

ingenious practical 

skilful 

persistent 

cunning 

resourceful clever 


persevering 

crafty 

intelligent 

(12) The Fites and the Honey-pc 

It 

patient 

artful 

heedless foolish 

venturesome 

stupid 

silly 

incautious 

unwise 

inattentive 


headstrong 

careless 

disobedient 


(13) The Dog in the Manger 

cantankerous 1 peevish 

1 perverse 

disagreeable 

selfish 

ill-tempered awkward 

1 spiteful 1 

(14) The Lion and his Three Counsellors 

quarrelsome 

mean 

unkind 

subtle cunning 

artful 

clever 

scared 

tactful wily 

shrewd 

wise 

frightened 

astute diplomatic 

crafty 

witty 

nervous 

resourceful 
(15) The Astronomer 



absent-minded preoccupied 

inattentive 

dreamy 

foolish 

engrossni detached 

careless 

studious 

silly, etc. 

absorbed 

incautious 

interested 

(16) The Two Pots 

wary sensible I 

careful ] 

heedful 

fiightened 

cautious wise 

intelligent 

alert 

nervous 

prudent far-seeing 

clever 


terrified 

( 1 7) The Boy and the Nettle 

resolute determined 

brave 

sensible 

alert 

decided bold 

courageous 

careful 

quick 

deliberate firm 

manly 

wary 

(18) The Fox and the Crow 

gullible simple 

1 tnutful 

foolish 

ignorant 

easily-gulled easily-flattered 

simple 

stupid 

careless 

credulous 

vain 

silly, etc. 


(19) The Donkey and his Driver 

headstrong defiant 

stupid * 

disobedient 

careless 

stubborn wilful 

unyielding 

awkward 

heedless 

obstinate | self-willed | defiant | 

(20) The Farmer and tiu Partridge 

tiresome 


treacheous unprincipled 

faithless 

cowardly 

selfish 

traitorous disloyal 

false 

mean 

unkind 

unscrupulous 

deceitful 

sneaky 

wicked 
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Norms. The follpwing table shows what may be expected at different 
ages in an average school. Children in a poor district will do less 
well as a rule. 


— 

11-5 

12-5 

13-5 

Boys 

Girls 

ao per cent. 

19 per cent. 

34 per cent. 

34 per cent. 

38 per cent. 

39 per cent. 


The results here given suggest that boys at eleven years of age will 
do this kind of test better than girls at eleven, but that at thirteen the 
girls will usually beat the boys. 

Key to the ^Esop’s Fables Test (Form B) 

{Multiple Choice Form) 

Note. The numbers below the words are for the examiner and show 
the value of the words for marking purposes. They should not be made 
known to the children until after the test is completed. 


(l) hungry 

ungrateful 

vicious 

lively 

cunning 


2 

» 

0 

0 

(2) noisy 

greedy 

sensible 

silly 

knowing 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

(3) strong 

mean 

jealous 

wily 

impatient 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

(4) vain 

gay 

proud 

disappointed 

pretty 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

(5) far-sighted 

timid 

hasty 

incautious 

brave 

0 

0 

2 

I 

0 

(6) vexed 

silly 

disgruntled 

hungry 

sly 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

(7) short-sighted 

tuneful 

impulsive 

conceited 

improvident 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(8) sensible 

stupid 

grasping 

thoughtful 

needy 

0 

I 

2 

0 

0 

(9) conceited 

swift 

fatigued 

cock-sure 

determined 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

(10) vain 

unreasonable 

boastful 

interfering 

cunning 

0 

2 

0 

1 • 

0 

(ii) ingenious 

wary 

trustful 

intelligent 

cautious 

2 

0 

0 . 

1 

0 

(12) greedy 

nervous 

heedless 

peevish 

resolute 

> I 

0 

2 

0 

0 
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(i<l) duaKTceable 

frightened 

cantankerous 

1 

1 

fearless 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

(14) cunninj! 

trustful 

self-\^lled 

astute 

faithful 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

(15) careless 

excited 

learned 

preoccupied 

wise 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

(16) simple 

wary 

damaged 

intelligent 

cowardly 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

(17) resourceful 

trustful 

brave 

resolute 

reliable 

0 

0 

I 

2 

0 

(18) handsome 

gullible 

simple 

renowned 

musical 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

(in) stupid 

cowardly 

strong 

credulous 

obstinate 

I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(20) treacherous 

unsuccessful 

deceitful 

silly 

tactful 

s 

0 

* 

0 

0 


3. An English History Test 

Who Are They? 

Write down the names of as many as you can of the persons des- 
cribed in the following pen-portraits. The names you w’ill require 
are among these: 

Kings; Alfred, Edward the Confessor, William I, William II, 
Henry I, Henry II, John, Henry VII, Henry VIII, Charles I, Charles 
II, William III, George I, George III. 

Qjuens; Boadicea, Eleanor, Mary Tudoi, Mary Stuart, Eli/.abeth, 
Lady Jane Grey, Anne, Victoria. 

Statesmen: Wolsey, Becket, More, Cecil, Strafford, Cromwell, 
Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Disraeli, Gladstone. 

Soldiers : Marlborough, Clive, Wolfe, Wellington, Moore, Kitchener. 

Sailors: Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Cook, Collingwood, Nelson. 

(1) This queen was tall and haughty, tart in speech, extremely 
vain and fond of dress, and thrifty even to meanness. Though lacking 
in sympathy and affection, she was clever and courageous. She w’as 
a good judge of character, a master of statecraft, and a great ruler 
in difficult times, devoted to the interests of her country. 

(2) This king was, perhaps, our greatest ruler. He is the only 
great man of action of whom no defect of character is recorded. He 
was greet in peace and war. He lived almost entirely for his people. 
He was a truthful person, fond of music and conversation. He will 
always be remembered on accqunt of what he did for learning, for 
justice, and for the defence of the country. 

(3) This statesman was of big square figure with the good-humoured 
face of a country squire. His pleasures were those of the table, the 
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bottle, and the chase. He was shrewd and practical, and gained a 
great reputation for his financial ability. He had a gift, too, for 
managing men. He was not interested in improving the laws: “ I am 
no reformer,” he said. But it is to his credit that he kept his country 
at peace for many years. 

(4) This sailor was slight in build with a prominent nose and fine 
eyes. As a boy h*e was delicate but with an eager spirit and a great 
power of self-control. As a young naval officer he was more than 
once guilty of disobedience when he saw a better course to follow 
than the one he had been ordered to take. He was gallant in action; 
he made light of sickn^ and injuries; he was generous to his officers 
and beloved by his men. He was fond of display, and this weakness 
probably cost him his life. 

(5) This king was welcomed with wild rejoicing at his accession. 
He had excellent abilities — great wit, charming manners, and perfect 
tact. But he proved to be a selfish, pleasure-loving king; moreover, 
his word could not be relied on. But he encouraged art and science 
and music. Like his father, he died calmly, even apologizing to those 
about him for taking so long to pass away. 

(6) This queen was a quiet and inoffensive woman of rather 
commonplace ability. One thing said of her is that she was 6ver-fond 
of the pleasures of the table. But she was a tender mother and an 
indulgent mistress. She was deeply religious. The business of the 
State, however, troubled and excited her, and she was glad to allow 
her favourites and her Ministers to manage the country’s affairs. 

(7) This red-headed general was weak and sickly as a boy. When 
he grew up he was always extremely shy and anything but good- 
looking. He had, however, a firm character. He determined early 
in life to become a soldier, and he fought in Flanders at the age of 
fifteen. He was at the same time modest and fond of reading, He is 
said to have declared that he would rather have written a certain 
famous poem than take the city against which he was about to lead 
an attack. 

(8) This queen was noted for her beauty, her gaiety, and her 
courage. Her foreign upbringing and her religion made it difficult 
for her to understand her people. Hers was a pleasure-loving nature 
with strong passions which she never learned to controL Her reign 
at one time promised well, but it ended in disaster. She herself died 
by the axe of the headsman. 

(9) This king had the making of a good man in him, but he was 
cruel, selfish, and faithless. He was probably our worst king. It has 
been said that he was a crafty man without sagacity, a suspicious man 
without insight, a learned man without wisdom, a rash man without 
courage, an obstinate man without firmness, and an evil man without 
shame. 

(10) This great judge and lawyer was a king’s adviser for many 
years. But he disliked court life, preTerring to be at home among his 
wife and children and friends. He was a man of gentle, endearing, 
and happy temper. Condemned to death for refusing to obey the 
king dhd do what he thought to be wrong, he met his death bravely, 
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even jesting with his executioners in his l^t moments. His ideas of 
government and citizenship were far in advance of his time. 

(11) This general was a man of handsome appearance and agree- 
able manners. But he was selfish and miserly, often stooping to under- 
hand practices to gain his ends. As a soldier he was brilliant, and in 
spite of the strict discipline which he habitually kept he was almost 
worshipped by his men. In batde he never lost his head. He was 
impassive before victory, before danger, and before defeat. 

(12) This young lady had a sweet and amiable disposition, and she 
was unusually accomplished and learned for her times. She had no 
desire to become a ruler and, indeed, fainted when she heard that 
she had been jjroclaimed queen. Her greatest delight was to sit at 
home in a window-seat and read her beloved Plato. She died by the 
executioner’s axe and met her fate bravely. 

(13) This statesman was pale in complexion with intensely dark 
eyes and coal-black hair, which he wore in well-oiled ringlets. He 
always dressed in the height of fashion and was thought of by some 
of his opponents as an absurd fop. When he spoke in public his 
gestures were often theatrical and extravagant. He endeavoured to 
teach his party to tiust the people and to do everything possible to 
promote the greatness of the Empiie. 

(14) This red-bearded, gay-hearfed sailor was a splendid com- 
mander in a fight, careful in preparation and quick in execution, but 
he often lost his temper and swore grpat oaths. He was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and had a short way with mutineers. Many of his practices 
at sea would be condemned to-day. He was good to those who were 
loyal to him and chivalrous to his coimtry’s enemies, much as he 
detested the nation to which they belonged. 

(15) I'his king was tall and handsome and somewhat corpulent. 
He was a good and kind husband. As a king he was a firm ruler and 
did justice fearlessly. Though he was not cruel by nature, he was 
merciless to his enemies and “stark to those that withstood his will.” 
His great passion was for the chase, and it is said that “much he 
loved the tall deer as though he had been their brother.” 

(16) This queen was small in stature and with no pretensions to 
beauty. She was a conscientious and hard-working ruler. Her devo- 
tion to her*duty as wife, mother, and queen was exemplary. She 
brought up her children carefully, some say with too little freedom. 
She had strong prejudices which prevented her from working easily with 
some of her Ministers. But she gained the respect of her people, and 
when she died after a long reign their grief was widespread and sincere. 

(17) This famous churchman and statesman was a clever and 
powerful man. His greed was extraordinary, and his pride and 
arrogance colossal. Yet he lived like a prince, exacting a servile 
obedience from those about him. In the end he lost most of his high 
offices and died a humble and contrite man. 

(18) This soldier was daring, obstinate, and masterful as a boy 
and with a genius for mischief. He was shipped off abroad at eighteen 
as untamable. But he rose to become a great lailer in the country 
he was sent to. At first he acted unwisely in accepting bribts, and 
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this was afterwards brought up against him. But when lie realized 
the responsibilities of his position he acted with the greatest good sense 
and unselfishness. 

(19) This king was as a young man, handsome, learned, and witty, 
bluff and hearty in manner, and skilled in sports and music. But he 
managed neither his private life nor his public business well, and as 
he grew older he lost his good looks, became savage in temper, tyran- 
nical in bearing, and unscrupulous in his actions. You would recognize 
a portrait of him by his “grand, gross figure.” 

(20) This statesman was tall, thin, and pale. He held himself 
stiffly and looked haughty and somewhat scornful. He was clever 
as a child, but thought too delicate to be likely to reach manhood. 
He was carefully trained in politics and public speaking. He was 
trusted and respected rather than loved. He was our prime minister 
during a long period of war, and he died exhausted with the anxiety 
and strain of it all quite early in life. 

(21) This great soldier and ruler was a man of rugged features; 
his brow was disfigured by its historic wart. He was moody and 
given to fits of gloom often followed by bursts of high spirits. His 
eloquence was full of fervour, and when he spoke or wrote he made 
great use of the language of the Bible. It is said that he made England 
great and her enemies tremble. 

(22) This general was not highly thought of as a boy, but as a 
man he was respected for his simple and honourable character. As a 
soldier he showed invincible determination and great powers of 
discipline. His men learned to trust him though never to love him, 
as he was often out of sympathy with his countrymen. But his straight- 
forwardness and honesty, not to mention his outstanding service as 
a soldier, won their deep esteem. 

(23) This king, brought up abroad, was weak and sickly as a boy, 
and very early in life he was left fatherless and almost friendless. 
Most people thought him sullen and unsympathetic, but beneath a 
cold and ungracious manner he hid a fiery and commanding temper 
and an immovable courage which was seen at its best in battle when 
he was faced by danger or defeat. 

(24) This statesman was a great patriot. But he was arrogant 

and dictatorial and told his countrymen that he alone could save 
his country from ruin. He was tall and handsome and had a fine voice. 
He dressed with elaborate care, but he had no regard for wealth, 
and he was greatly respected for his honesty in an age when most 
statesmen took bribes. Of a warm and impetuous nature, he was a 
great orator, able to make the most selfish of his hearers eager for 
justice and liberty. ’ 

(25) This king was of extraordinary strength and untiring energ^y. 
“He never sits down,” said one who knew him; “he is always on his 
legs from morning to night.” In consequence he led his advisers a 
hard life. He cared nothing for the pleasures and splendours of court 
life. His great passion was for law atid justice. Unfortunately, when 
thwarted he gave way to violence of temper and did things which he 
lived tc regret. 
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Key 

I, Elizabeth. 2, Alfred. 3, Walpole. 4, Nelson. 5, Charles II. 
6, Anne. 7, Wolfe. 8, Mary, Queen of Scots (Mary Stuart). 9, John. 
10, More. II, Marlborough. 12, Lady Jane Grey. 13, Disraeli. 
14, Drake. 15, William I. 16, Victoria. 17, Wolsey, 18, Clive. 
19, Henry VIII. 20, Pitt. 21, Cromwell. 22, Wellington. 23, William 
111 . 24, Chatham. 25, Henry II. 


Norms of Performance 


Age 

1 1-12 

ia-13 

BD 

14-15 

Score 

6 

8 

10 

12 


VII. A Proverbs and Idioms Test 
Instructions (to pupil) 

In this test you will notice that there are fifty statements in large 
print, and that each statement is followed by four other statements in 
smaller print. One of these four, (a), (6), (c), or (</), has the same 
meaning (or nearly the same meaning) as the statement above it. 
You arc to put a cross ( X ) by the side of it to show which it is. 

Here is One Done for You 

Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. 

(«) Ti-y not to be impatient. 

{f) A fool and his money are soon parted. 

X (c) Make sure ofyour money before arranging how you will spend it. 
(d) Don’t try to be too clever. 

The time allowed will be thirty-five minutes. 

Now Begin 

(1) A stitch in time saves nine. 

(a) A girl who is speedy will do well. 

(b) Don’t spend what you ought to put into the bank. 

(c) Troubles often accumulate if not dealt with at once. 

{d) Machines save a great deal of labour. 

(2) Make hay while the sun shines. 

(fl) A farmer Jikes bright weather for his harvests. 

(b) Strike while the iron is hot. 

(c) Clhoose an open-air job if you can. 

(d) Look before you leap. 

(3) Every cloud has a silver lining. 

(a) A bright silk lining greatly improves a dark cloak. 

{b) Above the clouds the stars shine clearly. 

(c) You will find a bright side to everything if you look for it. 

(d) Behind every dark cloud there are brighter ones. ‘ 
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(4) Ail that glitters is not gold. 

(a) Brass buttons glitter brightly when cleaned. 

{b) Appearances may be deceptive. 

(e) Don’t waste your money on rubbishy things. 

(d) The cheapest things are sometimes best. 

(5) More haste less speed. 

(а) Try not to waste time over your work. 

(б) The faster you run the slower will be your pace. 

(c) People who rush at a job are apt to do something wrong, and 

this takes time to put right. 

(d) You cannot nudte haste and lose speed at the same time. 

(6) One swallow doesn’t make a summer. 

(a) A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

(&) It takes more than one instance to prove a rule. 

(e) It is impossible to control the weather. 

(d) What the swallow makes is a nest. 

(7) A watched pot never boils. 

(a) It is sometimes tedious to get a meal ready. 

(b) People who arc being watched cannot get on with their work. 

(c) Time passes slowly when you are waiting for something to 

happen. 

(d) When you put a pan on the fire don’t leave it. 

(8) When the cat’s away the mice will play. 

(a) Cats and mice rarely play together. 

(b) When mother goes out some children get into mischief. 

(r) A great many people do not like animals. 

(d) Some people can’t work unless they arc watched. 

(9) Many hands make light work. 

(a) It gives children great pleasure to work together. 

{b) If we had more than two bands it would be very convenient. 

(c) We cannot have electric light without the labour of a great 

many people. 

(d) Union is strength. 

(10) People who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. 

(a) Little children should not be allowed to throw stones. 

(b) Glass is very expensive to replace once it is broken. 

(c) Make sure you are right before finding fault with others. 

(d) If you have mischievous children set them a good example. 

{ 1 1) There’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip. 

(a) Before you talk about your prize make sure you have it. 

(b) Children often let their cups fall while drinking. 

(e) It is easy to lose what we have won. 

(d) Very few people never make a mistake. 

(12) A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

(a) Ten pounds in your pocket is worth twenty pounds in the bank. 

(b) Birds close at hand look better than at a distance. 

(e) Better to live in a cottage than in a matuion. 

(d) A little which you are sure of is better than a lot which you 
may never get. 
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(13) Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

(a) There is no need to teach a good cook how to make broth. 

(b) Some cooks don’t understand how to make good broth. 

(c) Domestic servants should help one another. 

(d) When you find a person who knows what to do leave him alone. 

(14) Enough is as good as a feast. 

(a) Waste not want not. 

(b) Gluttony does no one any good. 

(c) A two-shilling dinner is as good as a ten-shilling one. 

{d) What you eat after your appetite is satisfied does you no good. 

(15) Necessity is the mother of invention. 

(d) Necessity is like a mother, fond of looking after invention, her 

child. 

(b) When you must you can. 

(c) What a child needs it usually asks its mother for. 

(d) Some men arc so clever that they cannot help inventing things. 

(ifa) Birds of a feather flock together. 

(a) Most people are fond of social gatherings. 

(h) Bovs do not like playing with girls. 

(c) A man is known by the company he keeps. 

(d) After the moulting season is over birds come together again. 

(17) Half a loaf is better than no' bread. 

(<j) Half a loaf a day doesn’t go very far. 

(A) £3 a week may not be a good wage for a man, but it is better 
tlian nothing. 

(c) Enough is as good as a feast. 

(d) Mother Hubbard usually had half a loaf. 

(18) One man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

(a) Shopkeepers often sell bad things. 

(b) Beware of eating poisoned meat when dining with a stranger. 

(c) Your liking a thing is no reason for thinking I shall like it. 

(</) You may not like my way of rooking. 

(ig) Rome was not built in a day. 

(a) Rome was built in the year 753 a.c. 

(A) It is easier to destroy a city than to build it up again. 

(c) Don’t be upset if you cannot do at once all you set out to do. 
{d) The Book of Genesis tells us that the world was created in six 

days. 

(20) Experience is the best teacher. 

(a) A teacher needs experience before he can teach well. 

(A) Much can be learned from a man of wide experience. 

(e) We learn more from what we have lived through than from 

books. 

(d) Without plenty of experience of the world we should learn 

nothing. 

(21) Still waters run deep. 

(a) Quiet people often know more than we supptose. 

(A) Deep streams usually run very slowly. 

(c) A deep well is not easily disturbed. 

(d) Empty vessels make the most sound. 
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(22) The pot should not call the kettle black. 

(a) It is bad manners to tell people that they are dirty. 

(b) No person should blame another if he is just as bad himself. 

(c) The pot should remember that some kettles are not black. 

(d) One person should never call another names. 

(23) One should never look a gift horse in the mouth. 

(a) One should examine a gift as thoroughly as possible. 

(b) We should not find fault with what we have got for nothing. 

(c) We should be carefuf not to offend those who give us presents. 

(d) Beware of staring at a horse which does not know you well. 

(24) Empty vessels make the most sound. 

(a) Never bang an empty saucepan. 

(b) The people who talk most arc often the most ignorant. 

(e) Drums made to sound loudly are always hollow. 

(d) Full saucepans make less sound than empty barrels. 

(25) A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

(fl) A person who is always changing his job will not get on. 

( 4 ) If a person wishes to become rich he should move about. 

(tf) Moss collects best on stationary stones. 

(d) Some people cannot sit still a minute. 

(26) He put all his cards on the table. 

(a) He showed us everything he had in his pockets. 

(b) He played without cheating. 

(f) He gave up all the cards he had. 

(d) He told us everything he proposed to do and hid nothing. 

(27) You are throwing dust in my eyes. 

(<z) You should be careful how you sweep the floor. 

(ft) You arc wasting your time. 

(c) You are trying to mislead me. 

(d) You are playing me a dirty trick. 

(28) He completely took the wind out of my sails. 

(a) His action made me shiver all over. 

(ft) He took me completely by surprise. 

(e) He did me a bad turn. 

(d) What he did made me very angry. 

(29) She has too many irons in the fire. 

(a) She keeps poking the fire. 

(ft) She is very extravagant. 

(c) She has too many friends. 

(d) She is trying to do too many things at once. 

(30) You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 

(a) You can’t make a big thing out of a small thing. 

(ft) It is impossible to do everything. 

(c) You can’t make good things with bad material. 

(d) Sows’ ears make bad material to work with. 

(31} She likes being in the limelight. 

(a) She likes going to the cinema. 

, (ft) She is fond of bright lights. 
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(0 She likes to be where she can show off. 

\d) Limelight suits her complexion. 

(32) Those who pay the piper should call the tune. 

(a) Those who do wrong ought to suffer for it. 

{b) Those who provide the money should be allowed to say how 
it is to be spent. 

(e) Those who pay the piper arc often afraid to call the tune. 

\d) Don’t Older things which you can’t pay for. 

(33) She can’t see farther than the end of her nose. 

(a) She is short-sighted and ought to wear specUvcles. 

(i) Her nose prevents her from seeing very far. 

(r) She doesn’t look far enough ahead. 

(d) She is very careless in crossing busy streets. 

(34) What he says should be taken with a grain of salt. 

(a) Everything he says should not be believed. 

(4) What he says ought to be accepted without question. 

(c) What he says must be done with great care. 

(d) Vou must listen carefully if you want to understand him. 

(35) Don’t make a mountain out of a mole-hill. 

(a) Don’t try to do what is clearly impossible. 

(b) Don’t get a swelled head. 

(e) Don’t try to be too clever. , 

(d) Don’t make a fuss about every little trouble. 

(36) Keep your nose to the grindstone. 

(a) Keep out of trouble and you will prosper. 

(4) Mind your own business. 

(c) Don’t say too much to strangers. 

(d) Keep on working and don’t give in. 

(37) Can’t you kill two birds with one stone i* 

(a) Clan’t you do what is usually thought to be impossible? 

(4) Clan’l you manage in this way to gain both your ends ? 

(c) .Aren’t you clever enough to hit two birds with one stone ? 

(d) Can’t you use the same weapion twice ? 

(38) Mr Smith can hardly keep his head above water. 

(a) Mr Smith is on the pioint of drowning. 

(4) Mr Smith has done something wrong and is afraid to fare it. 

(f) Mr Smith can only just manage to live and keep out of debt, 
(rf) Mr Smith can only keep out of mischief with great difficulty. 

(39) He runs w ith the hare and hunts with the hounds. 

(a) He always does things the wrong way about. 

(4) He belongs to two different racing clubs. 

(r) He pretends to be a friend to both sides, so that later on he 
can join the one that wrins. 

(d) He is a very clever sportsman. 

(40) No doubt he will feather his own nest. 

(a) He is not likely to bdther others with his private affairs. 

(4) I expect he will look after himself and not think very much 
alwut any one else. , 
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(«) No doubt he will turn out to be very clever with his hands, 
(d) He will probably not want other people to help him. 

(41) I paid him back in his own coin. 

(a) I paid him back the money I owed him. 

{b) 1 paid him back with the very same coins which he had lent. 

(c) I punished him just as he had punished me. 

(d) He helped me, so I helped him. 

(4a) She knows which side her bread is buttered on. 

{a) She certainly has good sight. 

(i) She IS fond of bread, but she prefers both bread <md butter. 

(e) She knows where her best interests he. 

(d) She knows how to manage a house. 

(43) He put his money on the wrong horse. 

(a) He could not tell a good horse from a bad horse. 

(b) In this instance his judgment was bad. 

(c) He did not go to work cautiously. 

(d) He never showed much sense. 

(44) He said it with his tongue in his cheek. 

(e) He spoke indistinctly 

(6) What he said he didn’t really mean. 

(c) He said what he had to say rather cleverly. 

(d) He spoke indistinctly on purpose. 

(45) You’ve got hold of the wrong end of the stick. 

(a) You don’t understand what I mean. 

(b) You don’t want to understand me 

(c) You don’t appear to know how to hold a stick. 

(d) You should avoid what is wrong and do what is right. 

(46) You must have got out of bed on the wrong side. 

(a) You must have got out of bed on the side farthest from the 
door. 

(bj You probably had to be called several times before you got up. 

(c) You appear to be in a bad temper. 

(d) You must have got up late and had to run to school. 

(47) He can’t see the wood for the trees. 

(a) He can’t see very far because of obstacles. 

(b) He doesn’t know how large the wood is because of the trees. 

(e) ^e can’t find his way about in a big city. 

(d) He bothers too much about little things and neglects the mam 
thing. 

(48) One should help a lame dog over a stile. 

(a) One should help a blind person to cross the road. 

(b) It IS cruel to make a lame dog jump over a stile. 

(c) One should pity people who are lame 

(d) One should help a person who is m need. 

(49) They agreed to bury the hatchet. 

(a) They entered into a business partnership. 

(b) They agreed to sink their differences and be friends. 
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(e) They decided to give up the wood-chopping business. 

(d) They agreed to attempt the job together. 

(50) He will never set the Thames on fire. 

(a) He will never make water burn. 

{b) He will never do what others do. 

(e) He will never pass his examination. 

(</) He will never do anything remarkable. 

J^oniis of Ftrformance 
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